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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 

WfM>r/to/>,  D.  a,  Octoher  15,  1903. 
Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  and  to  recommend  for 
publication  as  Bulletin  No.  138  of  this  Office,  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Farmers'"  Institute  Workers,  held  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  June  23-26, 
1!>()3. 

Respectfully,  A.  C.  True, 

Directm'. 

Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


[As  amended  at  the  eighth  annual  convention.] 


Article  I. 

NAME. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  The  American  Association  of 
Farmers'  Institute  Workers. 

Article  II. 

J* 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary-treasurer,  to 
be  elected  by  ballot. 

Article  III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Any  active  worker  in  the  farmers'  institutes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  may 
become  a  regular  member  of  this  association  on  payment  of  the  annual  dues,  and  is 
entitled  to  one  vote.  A  delegate  member  representing  the  State  Farmers'  Institute 
organization  shall  be  admitted  from  each  State  and  Province,  on  compliance  with 
the  by-laws,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  five  votes  on  any  question:  Prorided,  That 
the  annual  membership  dues  of  the  person  shall  be  $1  and  that  of  the  State  $5.  Also 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
of  that  Department  shall  each  be  entitled  to  representation  in  the  association  with 
the  full  jirivileges  of  delegate  membership. 

Article  IV. 


The  annual  dues  of  delegate  members  shall  be  $5  for  six  representatives  of  each 
State.    The  annual  dues  of  members  not  delegates  shall  be  |1. 

Article  V. 

TERM  OF  OFFICE. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  for  one  year  from 
the  1st  day  of  January  next  following  their  election,  or  until  their  successors  are 
elected. 

Article  VI. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  duties  of  the  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  those  usually  performed  by 
officials  of  like  rank  in  similar  associations. 
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Aeticle  VII. 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 

Honorary  members  of  this  organization  may  be  elected  from  time  to  time  upon 
the  presentation  of  their  names  by  some  member  of  the  association  and  upon  their 
receiving  the  votes  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Article  VIII. 

POWER  OP  HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Honorary  members  shall  be  entitled  to  sit  in  all  of  the  sessions  of  the  association 
and  to  take  part  in  all  discussions,  but  shall  have  no  vote. 

Article  IX. 

BY-LAWS. 

This  association  shall  have  power  to  make  by-laws  from  time  to  time  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  constitution. 

Article  X. 

executive  COMMITTEE. 

There  shall  be  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  the  president  and  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  this  association,  ex  officio,  and  three  other  members  to  be  elected 
annually  by  ballot,  who  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president  and  have  charge  of 
such  matters  of  business  relating  to  the  association  as  shall  be  necessary  to  attend 
to  in  the  interval  between  the  annual  meetings,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  report 
such  action  as  they  may  take  to  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  association. 

Article  XI. 

CHANGE  IN  CONSTITUTION. 

This  constitution  shall  not  be  changed  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers at  a  regular  annual  meeting  held  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  the  proposed 
alteration  or  amendment  has  been  first  presented. 


BY-LAWS. 


(1)  The  time  of  meeting  of  this  organization  shall  be  fixed  by  the  association. 

(2)  Order  of  business: 

1.  Calling  the  roll  of  membership. 

2.  Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

3.  Admission  of  new  members. 

4.  Reports  of  committees. 

5.  Election  of  officers. 

6.  Appointment  of  committees. 

7.  Unfinished  business. 

8.  New  business. 

9.  Adjournment. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  WORKERS. 


^.FTERNOON  SESSION,  TuESDAY,  JuNE  23,  1903. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  in  the  members'  reception  room,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto,  Canada,  Tuesday,  June  23,  1903,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m..  President 
W.  C.  Latta,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  the  chair. 

The  roll  of  delegates  was  called  and,  the  formal  opening  exercises  being  postponed 
until  the  evening  session,  the  president  called  for  the  eight-minute  reports  from  the 
various  States,  Territories,  and  provinces  represented  in  the  convention. 

EIGHT-MINUTE  REPORTS  FROM  STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND 

PROVINCES. 

ALABAMA. 

By  C.  A.  Gary,  Aiihurn. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1903,  22  one-day  institutes  were  held  in  21 
counties  of  Alabama.  The  total  attendance  by  actual  count  was  2,680,  making  an 
average  of  119  at  each  institute.  The  great  majority  at  every  meeting  were  actual 
farmers. 

Our  institute  fund  is  $600,  and  it  comes  from  the  State. 

Nine  speakers  were  emj)loyed,  all  of  them  l)eing  connected  with  the  college  or 
experiment  station  and  doing  the  work  without  extra  pay. 

After  five  years  of  institute  work  we  have  found  that  the  best  time  is  in  the  sum- 
mer between  the  laying  by  of  cotton  and  corn  and  the  l)eginning  of  the  cotton-pick- 
ing season.  This  pei'iod  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  time  Ijetween  July  15  and 
August  15.  We  have  foimd  that  our  attendance  was  greater  and  more  uniform  at 
that  season  than  at  any  other  of  the  year. 

This  summer  (1903)  the  college  and  station  will  conduct  a  somewhat  prolonged 
farmers'  institute  from  August  4  to  14.  This  is  a  new  departure,  and  we  hope  to 
make  it  continuous,  providing  the  attendance  will  justify  it. 

ARKANSAS. 

By  W.  G.  ViNCENnELLER,  Fni/eHerille. 

I  am  not  here  in  an  official  capacity  at  all.  I  was  attracted  by  your  programme 
and  wanted  to  meet  the  men  of  different  portions  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  these 
two  countries. 

Little  has  been  done  in  Arkansas  along  the  line  of  institute  work.  We  have  never 
had  an  appropriation  of  one  dollar  for  that  purpose.    During  my  incimibency  of  the 
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office  of  commissioner  of  agriculture  I  got  out  among  the  farmers  as  much  as  possible, 
because  I  concluded  I  could  do  very  little  from  my  office.  I  organized  some  insti- 
tutes and  kept  that  work  up  while  in  office,  and  I  think  some  good  has  resulted. 
The  result  is  shown  largely  in  the  State  Horticultural  Society  and  a  nmnber  of  county 
societies,  besides  farmers'  clubs,  fruit-growers'  associations,  a  shippers'  association, 
a  melon-growers'  association,  a  vegetable-growers'  association,  etc.  I  did  not  get 
any  assistance  at  that  time  (though  I  requested  it)  from  the  college  or  the  experi- 
ment station.  The  legislature  had  made  no  apjjroiJriation  whatever  for  the  employ- 
ment of  speakers.  Such  as  did  act  in  this  capacity  did  not  think  that  they  could  do 
a  great  deal  of  good.  Probably  they  needed  instruction  along  their  jaarticular  lines. 
It  was  new  work  to  them.  I  will  only  say  to  you  in  conclusion  that  when  Arkansas 
is  called  next  year  I  hope  there  will  be  a  better  report  to  make. 

CONNECTICUT. 
By  .T.  T.  Beown,  North  Stonington. 

I  am  not  here  with  any  report  from  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Indeed,  I  did  not 
know  that  I  should  be  expected  to  make  such  a  report. 

Connecticut  has  the  honor  of  having  established  the  first  experiment  station  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean.  The  farmers'  institute  work  of  Connecticut  is  somewhat  varied  in 
its  character.  There  are  sections  of  the  State  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco;  there  are  other  sections  devoted  to  fruit  culture;  other  sections 
are  devoted  to  dairying  interests.  So  we  have  in  Connecticut  a  jjomological  society, 
a  dairymen's  association,  and  a  tobacco-growers'  association,  and  we  have  also  a 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Each  of  these  organizations  conducts  institutes  along 
the  line  of  its  special  work  entirely  independently  of  every  other  organization  in 
the  State.  The  tobacco-growers'  association  along  the  Connecticut  Valley  conducts 
institutes  along  its  special  line  of  work.  Of  the  pomological  society  and  the  dairy- 
men's association  the  same  may  be  said.  The  State  Board  of  Agricultui-e  holds  Avhat 
I  judge  you  are  accustomed  here  to  term  "round-up"  meetings,  of  three  days,  one 
annually,  in  the  winter.  The  full  report  of  that  meeting  is  published  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

That  meeting,  as  I  have  said,  occupies  three  days.  In  addition  to  that,  we  hold 
institutes  in  various  parts  of  the  State  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture, one  at  least  in  every  county,  usually  two.  These,  in  addition  to  what  are  held 
by  the  pomological  society,  the  dairymen's  association,  and  the  tobacco-growers' 
association,  cover  the  State  pretty  thoroughly  with  institute  work. 

I  have  not  any  statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  attending  those  institutes,  and 
without  statistics  opinions  are  of  but  little  value. 

The  speakers  for  our  institute  are  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  our  two  experi- 
ment stations  and  from  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  all  work  being  done 
voluntarily.  No  special  appropriation  is  made  for  the  institute  M'ork  in  the  State. 
The  appropriations  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  are  $3,500  annually  to  the 
pomological  society  and  .?1,000  to  the  dairymen's  association.  Each  of  those  societies 
has  fees  from  members,  which  increase  its  income. 

DELAWARE. 

By  Wesley  Webb,  Dover. 

Some  advancement  in  farmers'  institute  work  has  been  made  in  Delaware  during 
the  year.  A  more  general  interest  has  been  manifested  among  the  farmers  them- 
selves, and  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  has  largely  increased.  Discussion  by  the 
audience  of  the  topics  presented  has  been  interesting,  inspiring,  and  instructive. 
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All  classes  of  citizens  of  the  State,  including  the  judges  of  the  courts  and  the  governor 
and  other  officials,  have  recognized  the  importance  of  the  movement  and  the 
dignity  which  intelligent  management  and  consequent  prosperity  have  given  to 
agriculture.  They  have  also  recognized  more  fully  than  ever  before  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  the  Commonwealth  from  giving  encouragement  to  agriculture. 
The  legislature  at  its  session  of  1903  was  very  friendly  and  granted  everything  that  the 
farmers  asked.  It  enacted  a  good-roads  law,  increased  the  appropriations  to  the 
agricultural  college  and  to  various  branches  of  public  education,  increased  materially 
the  duties  and  powers  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  made  a  liberal  appro- 
l)riation  for  its  work,  and  authorized  the  lioard  tf)  appoint  a  director  of  farmers' 
institutes  for  the  State.  Until  this  latter  action  was  taken  the  law  recognized  the 
county  institutes  as  separate  organizations.  They  were  without  a  head  and,  although 
the  three  counties  had  worked  together  very  cordially,  it  was  everywhere  agreed 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  place  them  under  the  supervision  of  one  official. 
This  will  enable  us  to  do  much  more  effective  service  in  the  future  than  has  been 
possible  in  the  past. 

An  important  agricultural  conference  was  held  in  the  autumn  in  the  statehouse 
l)y  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  faculty  of  the  agricultural  college, 
the  experiment-station  staff,  representatives  of  the  grange  and  of  the  institutes,  and 
prominent  farmers  and  county  superintendents  of  public  schools.  The  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor  were  also  present.  Two  days  were  spent  in  discussing 
public  questions  relating  directly  to  agricultural  prosperity  and  advancement,  which, 
in  a  State  so  largely  devoted  to  agriculture,  is  about  the  same  thing  as  saying  the 
discussion  of  measures  for  the  public  welfare. 

During  the  season  28  meetings  were  lielil  and  at  ]>laces  so  locateil  as  to  cover  com- 
pletely the  whole  State,  so  that  every  resident  of  I)e]aware  who  wished  to  do  so  ('ould 
attend  one  or  more  of  them.  Seven  of  these  were  meetings  of  two  days  each,  of  either 
five  or  .six  sessions — a  total  of  67  sessions.  The  total  attendance  was  a  little  more  than 
7,000,  or  an  average  of  105  per  session.  The  cost  was  about  $800.  Varied  programmes 
were  arranged  for  the  two-day  meetings.  Questions  of  farm  management,  dairying, 
special  phases  of  fruit  culture,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  details  of  agricultural  jiractice 
were  discussed.  The  speakers  on  these  topics  were  Delaware  farmers,  the  professors  in 
our  agricultural  college,  and  our  experiment-station  men.  Demonstrations  in  cooking 
and  lectures  on  household  management  and  allied  topics  were  given  by  a  competent 
woman.  Questions  of  public  jtolicy,  free  from  partisan  politics,  were  considered.  In 
all  of  the  two-day  meetings  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  others  questions  pertaining  to  agri- 
cultural education  and  to  the  public  schools  had  a  prominent  place.  Excellent  music 
and  fine  recitations  were  features  of  the  programme.  These  not  only  attract  attend- 
ance, but  relieve  the  monotony  of  papers  and  discussions.  One  of  the  two-day 
meetings  was  held  in  Dover  during  the  ses.sion  of  the  legislature,  when  an  address  on 
tubercidosis  was  delivered  by  a  specialist  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives. 

The  one-day  and  single-session  meetings  wi're  usually  special  in  character.  Several 
of  them  were  devoted  to  discussing  the  good-roads  problem,  others  to  dairying,  and 
six  of  them  were  women's  meetings,  or  at  least  were  devoted  wholly  to  hou.sehold 
matters. 

The  meetings  were  well  advertised  in  newspapers,  by  the  <listribution  of  programmes 
and  slips  setting  forth  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  attendance,  and  by  personal  or 
circular  letters  calling  attention  to  special  features  of  the  progranune  and  with  hints 
on  what  to  take  to  the  meeting  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  occasion. 

The  results  of  institute  work  in  Delaware  have  l)een  gratifying.  Public  opinion 
has  1  )een  created  and  concentrated  in  favor  of  legislation  and  movements  for  the 
general  welfare.  Interest  in  agricultural  education  has  been  stimulated,  farm  life 
has  been  made  more  attractive,  and  the  practice  of  agriculture  has  been  improved. 
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Much  remains  to  be  done.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  people  attend  the  meet- 
ings, and  there  is  room  for  advancement  in  all  the  particulars  just  named.  But  the 
outlook  is  hopeful,  and  many  of  our  farmers  are  enthusiastically  in  love  with  their 
calling  and  quite  a  number  of  young  college  men  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
farm. 

FLORIDA. 

By  C.  M.  Conner,  Lake  City. 

We  held  during  the  season  up  to  June  1,  21  institutes,  20  of  which  were  one-day 
meetings  and  one  was  a  two-day  meeting.  The  total  cost  of  the  institutes,  including 
all  expenses,  was  $1,600.  This  included  printing,  etc.,  necessary  to  advertise  in 
general.  We  employed  quite  a  number  of  speakers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
interests  were  so  varied.  We  have  to  go  into  the  pineapple,  orange,  trucking,  stock- 
raising,  and  general  farming  sections,  and  each  one  of  these  requires  a  specialist  along 
the  lines  of  M'ork  carried  on  in  that  section.  We  usually  take  one  or  two  men  from 
the  college  to  all  these  meetings.  Our  general  plan  of  campaign  is  to  write  the 
parties  in  charge  in  the  different  counties  and  arrange  a  series  of  meetings  so  that 
the  trip  can  be  made  with  the  least  expense.  The  details  of  the  meetings  are  all 
arranged  by  the  local  people.  We  merely  furnish  the  speakers  on  the  subjects  they 
wish  discussed.  We  have  no  new  lines  of  work  as  yet,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  go  through  a  campaign  of  education  in  order  to  get  the  farmers  thoroughly 
aroused  as  to  the  importance  of  the  institute  work. 

ILLINOIS. 
By  A.  B.  HosTETTER,  Springfield. 

That  you  may  better  understand  the  statistics  of  the  Illinois  farmers'  institutes  you 
should  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  permanent  farmers'  institute  organization  in  each 
county  of  the  State.  The  State  appropriates  annually  $7,650  for  county  farmers' 
institutes,  being  $75  for  the  use  of  each  county. 

There  is  also  an  appropriation  of  $10,500  per  annum  for  the  State  organization. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  of  this  is  used  for  the  equipment  of  free  traveling 
libraries  for  use  in  the  rural  districts.  The  balance  is  used  for  the  general  expenses 
of  the  board  of  directors,  salary  of  the  seci'etary,  expenses  of  holding  an  annual  round- 
up State  institute,  to  aid  in  holding  a  Congressional  district  institute  in  each  district, 
and  to  assist  cotmty  institutes  in  the  payment  of  speakers. 

The  money  expended  upon  county  institutes  is  derived  from  three  sources:  First, 
from  the  State  appropriation  to  each  county;  second,  from  the  State  institute  fund; 
and,  third,  from  local  contributions.  We  believe  in  encouraging  money  contributions 
from  the  people  in  the  community  where  the  institute  meeting  is  held.  There  is 
something  about  the  atmosphere  of  a  farmers'  institute  where  the  farmers  themselves 
contribute  money  as  well  as  effort  that  is  inspiring  and  invigorating.  The  dollar 
which  counts  most  for  success  in  the  farmers'  institute  is  the  dollar  given  by  the 
farmer.  It  carries  with  it  a  personal  interest  in  the  meeting,  a  personal  investment, 
a  personal  desire  for  results,  and  an  enthusiasm  that  can  not  be  obtained  so  well  in 
any  other  way. 

There  were  held  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1902,  108  county  farmers' 
institutes  in  Illinois.  Sixty-eight  of  these  were  two-day  institutes,  with  4  to  6  ses- 
sions each,  and  40  were  three-day  institutes,  with  from  6  to  8  sessions  each.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  397.  The  average  cost  of  an  institute  was  $98.24.  We 
have  no  regularly  employed  and  paid  instructors.  The  specialists  are  mostly  fur- 
nished by  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  although  some  of  the  counties  secure 
such  help  from  outside  the  State.  No  fees  are  charged  bj'  our  college  people,  but 
the  institute  pays  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  of  the  university  faculty  when  they 
are  on  institute  work. 
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Two  classes  of  instructors  are  in  constant,  growing  demand  for  farmers'  institutes 
in  Illinois,  the  available  supply  of  which  is  limited:  First,  the  scientist  who  has  dis- 
covered and  knows  things  the  farmer  ought  to  know  and  can  present  his  scientific 
knowledge  in  a  j)ractical  way  that  the  farmer  can  understand  and  apply;  second,  the 
])ractical  men  and  women  who  can  do  things  the  farmer  and  home  maker  would 
like  to  do  and  can  tell  how  tliey  do  it.  Both  these  classes  of  instructors,  however, 
are  so  busy  in  their  respective  lines  of  work  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  their  services 
for  institutes. 

The  Illinois  farmers'  institute  campaign  opens  in  April  and  May  each  year,  ))y  a 
conference  of  the  county  institute  officers  of  each  Congressional  district,  under  the 
direction  of  the  director  of  the  district.  This  conference  discusses  the  special  needs 
of  the  counties  in  the  district,  the  merits  and  ability  of  speakers  to  j^resent  special 
sul)jects,  and  institute  nianagenient.  The  dates  and  places  of  liolding  the  several 
county  meetings  are  appointed  witli  reference  to  having  two  or  more  institutes  use 
the  same  speakers.  After  this  preliminary  conference  each  county  manages  its  own 
institute  in  its  own  way  to  please  its  own  people. 

It  is  required  that  a  full  report  of  the  county  institute  be  made  by  its  officers  to 
the  secretary  (if  the  State  institute.  This  report  includes  the  programme  in  full  as 
carried  out,  a  statement  of  the  daily  attendance,  and  an  itemized  account  of  all 
expenditures.  It  is  upon  this  report  that  the  State  apjiropriation  for  tlie  county 
is  drawn. 

The  State  secretary  submits  reconmiendatious  in  regard  to  institute  management, 
character  of  jirogramme,  and  speakers,  which  the  county  officers  usually  act;ept  and 
make  use  of. 

The  plan  of  having  a  subject  of  general  interest  discussed  at  all  the  institutes  of 
the  State  was  tried  with  good  results,  and  every  county  institute  had  the  subject  of 
teaching  agriculture  in  the  public  schools  considerinl  in  some  form  at  its  meetings. 
"Maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil"  is  tlie  (question  for  general  discussion  the 
coming  year. 

A  few  county  institutes  inaugurated  and  were  successful  in  tlieir  jilan  of  interesting 
the  boys  in  the  institute  by  awarding  prizes  for  corn  grown  and  exhibited  at  the 
county  institute.  Several  boys'  experimental  clubs  cooperating  with  the  college 
station  were  the  outgrowth  of  this  effort.  Every  county  institute  will  have  a  boys' 
corn-growing  contest  the  coming  season.  Packages  of  ])ure-bred  seed  corn  have  lieen 
sent  to  over  6,000  boys  this  spring  for  this  purpose.  Tlie  counties  will  offer  liberal 
prizes  and  there  will  be  a  special  session  for  the  l)oys,  and  as  far  as  possible  boys 
will  lie  represente(l  on  the  programme. 

The  president  of  each  county  institute  is  furnished  al)lank  form  on  which  to  make 
a  confidential  report  to  the  State  secretary  of  the  character  of  work  done  by  institute 
speakers,  on  special  features  of  the  programme  or  management  worthy  of  notice,  on 
the  evidences  he  finds  of  the  lessons  of  previous  institutes  being  put  into  practice, 
etc.  These  reports  furnish  material  from  which  the  superintendent  of  institutes  can 
fornuilate  recommendations  for  nuiking  farmers'  institute  work  more  practical. 

INDIANA. 
By  W.  C.  L.vrTA,  LafnyeUe. 

The  following  is  a  sunnnarized  statement  of  tlie  farmers'  institute  work  in  Indiana 
for  the  past  year,  1902-3: 

(1)  Number  of  meetings:  One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  two-day  institutes,  92 
being  county  institutes— one  in  each  county — and  86  being  supplemental  institutes. 
The  former  were  usually  held  at  the  county  seats  and  the  latter  near  the  county 
boundaries,  about  midway  between  the  places  of  annual  meetings. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  schedule  just  referred  to,  three  or  four  one-day  dairy 
meetings,  two  distinct  institutes,  and  a  State  conference  of  institute  speakers  and 
officers  Avere  held,  making  a  total  of  185  meetings  for  the  year. 

(2)  Money  expended:  The  annual  appropriation  of  110,000  was  all  exj^ended  upon 
the  work  of  the  year.  Of  this  sum  $25  was  allowed  to  each  of  the  92  annual  insti- 
tutes for  meeting  local  expenses,  amounting  to  $2,300.  The  expenses  of  the  super- 
intendent's office  were  about  $2,000.  The  balance,  about  $5,700,  was  used  to  pay  the 
salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  assigned  speakers.  The  annual  conference  costs 
about  $600,  the  district  institutes  $150  to  $200  each,  and  the  local  meetings  about  $50 
apiece. 

(3)  Number  of  speakers:  Two  speakers  were  assigned  to  each  annual  and  supple- 
mental institute.  A  third  speaker  was  sent  to  38  of  the  institutes  to  give  instruction 
in  domestic  economy. 

(4)  Plan  of  campaign:  The  complete  schedule  of  meetings  M'as  arranged  and  the 
assignment  of  speakers  made  before  the  opening  of  the  institute  season,  which, 
according  to  the  institute  act,  extends  from  November  1  to  the  end  of  the  following 
March.  The  meetings  were  grouped  into  weekly  series  of  three  each,  the  first  being 
held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  second  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  the 
third  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  The  speakers  frequently  remained  in  the  field  two 
weeks  and  occasionally  longer.  Before  the  opening  of  the  season  an  extended  list  of 
speakers  with  subjects  M'as  printed  and  sent  out  with  the  printed  schedule  of  meet- 
ings to  the  chairman  of  the  local  organizations.  The  making  up  of  the  programmes, 
advertising  of  the  meetings,  securing  of  halls,  as  well  as  the  conducting  and  reporting 
of  the  institutes,  were  left  largely  with  the  local  organizations.  The  superintendent, 
however,  sent  out  a  sample  form  of  programme,  providing  for  special  sessions,  as  a 
guide  to  the  local  ijrogramme  committees.  In  addition  to  this  the  more  experienced 
of  the  assigned  speakers  M'ere  instructed  to  give  such  suggestions,  advice,  or  directions 
to  the  chairman  as  might  seem  desirable  or  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  meetings. 

(5)  New  features:  There  was  nothing  specially  new  in  the  work  excejit  the  intro- 
duction of  stock-judging  to  a  limited  extent.  This  work  was  highly  appreciated. 
Corn-judging  by  the  score  card  has  been  a  very  common  and  a  very  popular  and 
profitable  feature  of  the  work  during  the  past  two  years.  During  these  same  j'ears 
instruction  in  domestic  science  has  been  more  systematically  conducted  than  before. 
The  woman's  auxiliary,  or  the  special  session  conducted  by  or  for  women,  is  a 
growing  feature  of  the  work  in  recent  years. 

MARYLAND. 

By  E.  W.  Silvester,  Collegepark. 

I  come  to  you  to-day  bearing  the  greeting  of  our  esteemed  fellow-worker,  Mr. 
William  L.  Amoss.  He  greatly  regrets  that  he  can  not  be  with  you  at  this  time.  As 
his  associate  in  the  work,  I  can  say  that  his  selection  to  organize  farmers'  institutes 
was  a  most  happy  one.  In  the  work  he  has  done  he  has  given  comj)lete  satisfaction 
to  all  concerned.  He  has  done  his  work  well.  His  knowledge  as  a  practical  farmer 
has  l)een  indisi^ensable  to  our  success.  From  the  standpoint  of  money  he  has  not 
had  that  munificent  help  that  has  been  given  by  other  States,  and,  as  you  know,  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  is  necessary  to  do  this  work  as  efficiently  as  it  ought 
to  be  done. 

There  are  some  men  here  who  have  been  associated  with  Professor  Amoss  in  this 
line  of  work,  and  I  think  they  will  bear  testimony  equally  with  myself  that,  from 
every  agricultural  standpoint,  we  have  interests  that  demand  our  attention — the  fruit 
interest,  the  truck  interest,  the  glasshouse  work,  etc.  All  these  varied  interests 
make  their  demands  upon  our  time,  and  I  can  only  say  that  the  work  in  all  these 
departments  has  been  well  maintained. 
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The  figures  which  Mr.  Amoss  has  given  me  have  passed  from  my  mind,  Init  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  within  l)ounds  when  I  say  that  60  per  cent  of  tlie  farmers  of  Maryland 
have  attended  the  institutes,  and  the  number  of  institutes  has  been  hinited  oidy  by 
lack  of  funds.  I  believe  he  has  held  two  full  two-day  institutes  in  every  county  of 
the  State  this  year.  He  recently  appeared  before  our  board  of  trustees,  making 
statement  that  he  had  not  the  necessary  money  to  do  the  work  which  ought  to  be 
done.  We  asked  him  to  name  the  sum  needed,  assuring  him  that  our  influence 
would  be  earnestly  extended  to  him  to  secure  the  requisite  funds,  and  I  believe  he 
will  have  the  consummation  of  his  wishes. 

I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to  lie  with  you  to-day,  and  I  am  i)ar- 
ticularly  gratified  that  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to-morrow  to  visit  the  great  agricultural 
college  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  an  institution  known  not  only  throughout  your 
province,  but  of  world-wide  distinction. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  invitation  to  address  this  convention  and  for 
the  privilege  of  laying  ])efore  you  this  Ijrief  statement  regarding  the  work  that  is 
being  done  in  Maryland  under  the  management  of  Director  Amoss. 

MICHIGAN. 
By  L.  R.  Taft,  Agrimltural  College. 

The  farmers'  institute  work  in  Michigan  during  the  past  year  has  been  conducted 
along  the  same  lines  as  formerly,  but  with  a  somewhat  broader  field  of  operations. 
The  State  law  requires  the  organization  of  county  farmers'  institute  societies  before 
a  two-day  institute  can  ])e  held  in  the  county.  During  the  year  five  new  county 
organizations  have  been  formed,  while  several  others  have  been  perfected.  With 
the  cooperation  of  these  county  societies  68  two-day  institutes  and*  210  one-day 
meetings  were  held  during  the  present  institute  year.  The  attendance  has  been  very 
gratifying,  but  in  many  instances  has  shown  consideral)le  variation  as  compared  with 
former  years.  Some  50  one-day  institutes  were  held  in  the  northern  counties  of  the 
State  during  October  and  November.  These  months  were  selected  because  many  of 
the  farmers  of  this  region  become  lumbermen  during  the  winter  and  would  not  be 
able  to  attend  institutes  held  during  the  ordinary  institute  season.  Last  year,  for 
various  reasons,  they  were  unusually  Inisy  with  their  farm  work  during  the  months 
when  the  institutes  were  held,  and  the  attendance  was  consideralily  less  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  The  attendance  was  also  much  reduced  by  the  fact 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  farmers  in  townships  where  institutes  had 
not  heretofore  been  hel<l.  The  number  of  farmers  in  these  sections  was  usually 
small,  and  as  many  of  them  did  not  understand  the  character  of  the  meetings  they 
did  not  come  out  to  the  meetings.  During  the  winter  months  the  attendance  at  a 
number  of  institutes  was  unusually  small  from  the  fact  that  severe  storms  prevailed, 
which  made  attendance  practically  impossible,  "^or  the  most  part,  however,  the 
attendance  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  although  it  occasionally  dro])ped  to  one-half 
what  it  was  the  previous  year  in  some  counties,  in  others  the  number  was  from  four 
to  five  times  as  great. 

Everything  else  being  equal,  the  success  of  an  institute  can  be  made  or  unmade  by 
the  ability  and  the  i'  terest  shown  by  the  secretary  or  local  manager  in  arranging 
and  advertising  the  meeting.  For  several  years  the  largest  attendance  at  one-day 
institutes  has  been  secured  in  small  villages  in  the  center  of  a  thickly-settled  farming 
community,  and  the  great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  securing  a  hall  or  a  church 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  crowd.  While  this  is  most  common  with  the 
one-day  institutes,  which  are  held  for  the  most  part  in  villages,  a  similar  ilifiiculty 
has  been  found  during  the  year  at  a  number  of  the  two-day  institutes.  The  diffi- 
culty has  to  some  extent  been  obviated  by  the  holding  of  separate  sections  for 
women  on  the  second  afternoon,  when  the  attendance  is  usually  the  largest;  but  in 
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several  counties  it  has  been  found  unwise  to  do  anything  to  advertise  the  meetings, 
as  the  number  who  attend  is  larger  than  can  be  accommodated.  The  total  attend- 
ance for  the  year  will  be  slightly  more  than  100,000,  of  whom  about  60,000  attended 
the  two-day  meetings. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  for  farmers'  institutes  has  been  $7,500.  With 
this  sum  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  and  the  office  expenses  and  the  cost 
of  printing  10,000  copies  of  an  institute  report  of  150  pages  have  been  paid,  as  well 
as  the  expense  of  the  institutes  proper,  which  consist  of  the  per  diem  and  traveling 
expenses  of  the  institute  speakers  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
About  one-half  of  the  speakers  employed  are  connected  with  some  State  institution 
or  commission  and  serve  without  a  per  diem  except  their  regular  salary;  but,  as  the 
length  of  time  devoted  by  these  persons  to  institute  work  is  much  less  than  that 
spent  by  the  speakers  who  are  under  pay,  the  amount  thus  saved  is  not  very  large 
owing  to  the  increase  in  traveling  expenses. 

The  number  of  State  speakers  on  the  institute  force  has  been  100.  It  has  been 
our  policy  to  divide  the  time  with  the  local  speakers  at  each  institute  and  the  num. 
ber  of  local  speakers  who  have  appeared  on  the  programme  is  about  750.  Following 
each  paper  presented  at  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes are  devoted  to  discussions  and  questions,  and  the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions 
are  enlivened  by  music,  recitations,  and  readings,  so  that  the  number  who  have 
actually  taken  part  in  the  institutes  will  number  several  thousands.  The  State 
speakers  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes  of  about  equal  size.  One  consists  of  prac- 
tical farmers  and  fruit  growers,  who  spent  from  one  to  ten  weeks  each  in  institute 
work,  the  majority  of  them  devoting  four  or  five  weeks  each.  In  the  special  class 
were  12  women  speakers,  who  talked  on  topics  relating  to  household  economy,  jioul- 
try  raising,  butter  making,  and  education.  Sixteen  were  from  the  faculty  of  the 
agricultural  college,  10  from  the  State  university,  8  from  the  normal  school  and  the 
department  of  public  instruction,  and  6  from  the  forestry  and  good-roads  commis- 
sions. The  list  also  included  several  veterinary  surgeons  and  lawyers,  who  talked 
on  topics  relating  to  the  diseases  of  animals  and  farm  law.  The  amount  paid  to 
experienced  speakers  was  $5  per  day;  $3  per  day  is  the  amount  allowed  to  speakers 
new  to  the  work  who  are  being  ' '  tried  out. ' ' 

In  selecting  speakers  upon  topics  relating  to  the  practical  side  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture  it  has  been  the  custom  for  some  years  to  inspect  the  methods  used  upon 
their  own  farms,  gardens,  and  orchards  before  placing  them  upon  the  roll  of  insti- 
tute workers.  This  has  given  very  good  results,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
many  of  the  most  successful  farmers  and  fruit  growers  can  not  be  secured  for  insti- 
tute work,  while  others  would  not  be  adapted  for  it. 

The  work  of  the  institute  season  is  actually  inaugurated  at  the  time  of  the  two-day 
institute  in  each  county.  Then  the  officers  are  selected  for  the  ensuing  year,  includ- 
ing a  vice-president  for  each  township,  from  which  list  three  are  selected  to  act  with 
the  president  and  secretary  as  an  executive  committee.  The  vice-presidents  not 
only  aid  the  secretary  in  distributing  the  posters,  j^ostal  cards,  and  other  notices  of 
the  meetings,  but  each  is  expected  to  act  as  a  committee  of  one  to  interest  the  farmers 
of  his  township  and  secure  their  attendance  and  that  of  their  families  at  the  institutes. 
The  vice-presidents  also  act  as  local  managers  for  the  one-day  institutes,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  make  the  arrangements  for  the  one-day  institutes. 
The  hiring  of  the  hall,  the  insertion  of  itotices  of  the  meeting  in  local  papers,  the 
selection  of  the  local  speakers,  the  providing  of  music  and  recitations,  and  looking 
after  the  entertainment  and  transportation  of  the  State  speaker  are  attended  to  by 
him.  Ordinarily  the  county  secretary  spends  a  day  with  the  local  manager  six  or 
eight  weeks  before  the  holding  of  a  one-day  institute  and  aids  him  in  perfecting  the 
arrangements.  In  most  cases  also  the  county  secretary  makes  it  a  point  to  attend 
the  one-day  institutes. 
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After  electing  the  officers  the  places  and  dates  for  the  institutes  are  discussed. 
The  members  are  also  urged  to  indicate  the  topics  they  w  ish  presented  at  the  insti- 
tutes for  another  year  and  to  express  their  choice  of  speakers,  if  they  have  any.  All 
these  points  are  reported  by  the  secretary  to  the  superintendent  of  institutes  on 
blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose.  During  the  summer,  frequently  at  the  time  of 
some  county  farmers'  picnic  when  a  full  attendance  can  generally  be  secured,  a 
meeting  of  the  vice-}iresidents  is  called.  The  final  selection  of  topics,  dates,  and 
places  is  then  made,  and,  as  many  of  the  vice-presidents  are  new  to  the  work,  their 
duties  are  explained  to  them.  The  superintendent  then  employs  the  speakers  and 
makes  up  the  list  of  institutes.  As  a  rule  the  places  for  the  institutes  can  be  approved, 
and,  if  the  dates  chosen  make  it  possible  to  group  the  institutes  with  those  in  other 
counties  so  as  to  economize  in  traveling  expenses,  the  institutes  will  be  held  on 
those  days.  A  skeleton  programme  for  each  institute  is  made  out  by  the  superin- 
tendent six  or  eight  weeks  Vjefore  the  meeting  is  to  be  held.  This  is  sent  to  the 
county  secretaries,  who  secure  the  local  speakers,  and  after  filling  out  the  programme 
return  it  for  approval.  In  the  meantime  posters  are  distributed,  notices  are  inserted 
in  the  newspajiers,  postal  cards  are  sent  out,  and  the  institutes  are  announced  at  meet- 
ings of  the  grange,  farmers'  clubs,  and  other  organizations. 

During  the  six  weeks  j)revious  to  the  holding  of  the  institutes  weekly  letters  are 
sent  to  the  secretaries  calling  attention  to  various  matters  that  should  receive  atten- 
tion, such  as  advertising,  getting  out  the  programmes,  securing  members,  and  having 
the  hall  in  good  condition  for  the  meeting. 

The  Michigan  railroads  furnish  orders  for  tickets  at  half  rates  for  institute  workers 
on  request,  and  as  soon  as  these  are  secured  they  are  sent  to  the  speakers  with  a 
travel  schedule  which  shows  the  complete  itinerary  for  the  trip.  Many  of  the  hotels 
also  give  reduced  rates,  but  in  those  whose  regular  rate  is  less  than  $2  we  stipulate 
for  the  best  accommodations  and  improved  service  rather  than  a  reduction  in  rate. 

We  have  furnished  at  least  three  speakers,  two  of  whom  were  practical  farmers  or 
fruit  growers  and  one  woman  speaker  for  the  women's  section,  to  each  two-day  insti- 
tute, and  one  speaker,  a  practical  farmer,  to  the  one-day  institutes.  In  addition  we 
have  furnished  one  or  more  special  speakers  for  each  two-day  institute.  To  a  large 
ex  ent  they  spoke  on  topics  suggested  by  the  county  secretaries  and  on  which  our 
far.ners  are  calling  for  information.  Among  them  were  "Improvement  in  highway 
systems,"  " Centralization  of  country  schools,"  "Reforesting  cut-over  land,"  "The 
Torrens  system  of  registering  land  titles,"  "Farm  law"  as  applied  to  drainage,  line 
fences,  etc. 

A  considerable  number  of  topics  that  were  of  especial  interest  to  the  farmers  was 
under  consideration  by  the  legislature  during  the  winter,  and  that  the  people  might 
have  a  correct  understanding  of  them  arrangements  were  made  to  have  these  topics 
thoroughly  discussed  at  a  considerable  number  of  the  institutes.  Thus  the  matter  of 
centralizing  the  country  schools  was  on  the  programme  at  some  fifty-five  of  the 
county  institutes,  while  the  changes  proposed  in  the  forestry,  highway,  and  other 
laws  were  considered  at  a  large  number  of  the  meetings. 

At  the  round-up  institute  several  specialists  from  other  States  were  present  and 
altogether  there  were  75  addresses  upon  the  programme.  The  institute  lasted  three 
full  days,  and  in  addition  to  the  regular  sessions  there  was  a  number  of  sections  at 
which  various  technical  subjects,  such  as  good  roads,  sugar-beet  raising,  country 
schools,  and  domestic  science,  were  considered.  Delegates  were  present  from  some 
fifty  counties,  and  the  total  attendance  during  the  three  days  was  5,37.5. 

A  Delegate.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  meetings,  such  as  the  gentleman 
speaks  of  where  the  attendance  was  1,300,  were  held  in  summer  or  winter? 

Mr.  Taft.  Most  of  our  meetings  have  been  held  in  November  and  from  that  on. 
The  one  to  which  the  gentleman  refers  was  held  in  a  small  town  in  February,  or 
perhaps  the  last  of  January. 
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MINNESOTA. 
By  0.  C.  Gregg,  Ijijnd. 

We  have  held  about  one  hundred  meetings  during  the  past  year.  The  money 
expended  annually  at  present  in  Minnesota  for  these  purposes  is  $16,500.  The  law 
provides  that  our  institutes  may  cost  $150  each.  We  have  always  kept  within 
that  limit.  That  amount,  however,  is  exclusive  of  what  is  paid  the  superintendent. 
There  is  also  to  be  taken  from  this  amount  a  sum  suflBcient  to  publish  30,000  copies 
of  what  we  call  the  Annual  Handbook  of  Agriculture,  which  is  distributed  to  our 
farmers  at  the  sessions  of  the  institutes. 

The  number  of  speakers  employed  last  year  was  about  ten.  Each  of  these  is  care- 
fully selected  as  an  expert  institute  speaker. 

We  still  have  in  Minnesota,  as  I  have  before  explained  in  assemblies  of  this  kind, 
the  one-man  power.  There  is  in  charge  of  the  institute  work  a  man  whose  hands  are 
not  tied  and  who  controls  it  with  a  good  deal  of  absolute  power.  You  may  ask,  does 
the  system  work  well?  Our  system  has  been  in  force  for  eighteen  years.  Last  year  our 
legislature  gave  an  additional  appropriation  to  our  work.  We  did  not  have  one  vote 
against  it  in  the  senate  and  only  one  in  the  house.  Our  system  might  not  do  for  every 
place.  The  matter  of  personal  equation  cuts  quite  afigure.  So  there  is  what  you  might 
call  the  equation  of  locality.  Where  you  have  an  organization  depending  upon  locality 
and  where  you  get  local  help,  you  do  not  need  so  much  help  from  outside  sources; 
but  where  you  have  power  vested  in  a  central  authority  you  can  put  the  work  in  the 
weaker  places  where  it  is  most  needed.  I  think  everyone  can  appreciate  that.  Con- 
sequently I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  to-day  that  this  work  has  become  strong  in  the 
sympathies  and  active  support  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

In  our  State  the  work  is  from  place  to  place.  Our  soil  is  quite  light  and  it  does  not 
vary  so  much  as  in  other  States  where  you  have  different  agricultural  lines.  The 
work  is  controlled  of  course  by  a  central  officer.  The  speakers  are  selected  by  him. 
We  are  throwing  our  work  specially  along  the  line  of  preserving  and  increasing  the 
fertility  of  our  soil.  To-day  Minnesota  has  almost  a  virgin  soil;  we  are  trying  (and 
we  think  we  are  going  to  succeed)  to  prevent  her  ever  suffering  the  bitter  conse- 
quences of  an  impoverished  soil. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

By  J.  C.  Hardy,  Agricultural  College. 

The  number  of  meetings  held  during  the  past  season  was  58,  with  6,887  farmers 
in  attendance;  the  amount  of  money  spent  was  |1,500;  and  the  number  of  speakers 
employed  was  14. 

The  principal  object  of  our  campaign  has  been  to  keep  the  matter  as  much  as  pos- 
sible before  the  people  through  the  newspapers  and  by  private  correspondence,  etc., 
urging  as  many  conmiunities  as  possible  to  ask  for  institutes  through  lai-gely-signed 
petitions.  In  addition  to  the  institutes  thus  placed,  some  were  given  to  communities 
not  asking  for  them,  and  every  effort  made  to  induce  the  people  to  attend.  Before 
last  season  the  institutes  were  given  only  to  such  communities  as  asked  for  them. 
The  result  was  that  the  institutes  were  being  held  each  year  in  the  same  places  as 
those  of  the  preceding  years,  thus  doing  very  little  to  broaden  their  influence  and  to 
educate  the  people  up  to  an  appreciation  of  the  work.  Some  of  the  best  institutes 
that  were  held  last  season  were  placed  in  communities  not  asking  for  them. 

An  effort  was  made  at  each  meeting  to  organize  a  jjermanent  farmers'  club  that 
should  meet  about  four  times  a  year,  using  the  bulletins  from  our  experiment  station 
as  a  text-book.  These  farmers'  clubs  were  urged  to  unite  into  a  cormty  institute 
organization,  thus  giving  us  a  permanent  organization  in  every  county  through  which 
to  reach  the  people.    The  county  institutes  were  again  organized  into  a  State  insti- 
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tute.  Some  progress  was  made  in  this  line  of  work,  and  it  will  be  repeated  during 
this  coming  season. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  liistory  of  the  farmers'  institute  work  in  Mississippi,  we 
employed  practical  farmers  and  specialists  not  connected  with  the  college  and  station. 
One  of  the  most  popular  men  we  had  was  one  of  our  practical  farmers,  who  has 
developed  from  the  smallest  beginning  to  one  of  the  most  progressive  men  in  the 
State.  We  closed  out  our  farmers'  institute  season  here  last  sunnner  with  a  round- 
up farmers'  institute,  and  had  with  us  upon  that  occasion  a  rej)resentative  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  other  <listin<ruislied  agricultur- 
ists outside  the  State.  Tliis  will  become  a  yearly  feature  of  oui-  institute  work,  as  it 
gives  the  farmers  of  the  State  an  opportunity  of  coming  in  touch  with  the  college 
and  station  at  the  least  possible  cost,  all  the  railroads  giving  a  rate  of  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip.  This  feature  in  the  future  will  be  developed  into  an  industrial  conven- 
tion, giving  at  least  a  day  to  the  discussion  of  manufacturing  and  its  influence  and 
effect  upon  agriculture.  In  our  State  the  college  is  res])()nsil)le  for  the  farmers' 
institutes.  We  emphasize  tlie  fact  that  these  institutes  are  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  of  the  college  t<>  carry  the  college  and  station  work  out  to  the  people, 
and  that  they  must  look  to  the  college  and  station  for  leadership  in  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State.  The  college  standing  for  more  than  agri- 
culture, and  agriculture  being  so  much  dependent  upon  the  industrial  development 
of  the  State  along  other  lines,  I  deemed  it  wise  to  broaden  this  yearly  meeting  at  the 
college  and  to  designate  it  a  farmers'  institute  ami  industrial  convention. 

It  is  our  purpose  during  the  coming  institute  season  to  hold  some  field  meetings 
and  to  give  some  j)ractical  demonstrations  in  terracing  and  in  drainage.  It  is  my 
purpose  also  to  hold  a  few  meetings  in  the  dairy  sections  of  the  State,  where  lessons 
will  be  given  in  butter  making. 

Our  institute  work  during  the  coming  season  will  be  very  mucli  broadened,  as  we 
have  already  arranged  to  hold  at  least  100  institutes  in  the  State,  in  which  we  hope 
to  reach  15,000  farmers.  Our  last  legislature  increased  the  institute  appropriation 
from  $.500  to  $1,500  a  year,  and  we  will  ask  the  next  legislature  to  increase  this 
appropriation  from  $1,500  to  $5,000  a  year.  We  have  great  prosperity  in  Mississipj)i, 
and  the  farmers'  institutes  of  the  State  will  ])e  a  great  factor  in  maintaining  this 
prosperity  and  in  promoting  future  ilevelopment. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

By  W.  W.  Hubbard,  St.  John. 

Away  down  in  the  far  east  of  the  continent,  where  I  come  from,  this  movement 
started  some  years  ago;  I  think  in  1888.  When  I  was  secretary  of  thg  Provincial 
Farmers'  Association  that  body  first  took  hold  of  this  idea,  and  up  to  1898  the  work 
was  carried  on  in  an  intermittent  sort  of  way  entirely  by  private  subscription  and 
individual  effort.  In  1898  the  Provincial  government  took  hold  of  the  matter  and 
gave  the  association  a  grant  by  means  of  which  very  successful  institute  meetings 
were  held  in  all  the  different  counties  of  the  Province,  making  them  applicable  so 
far  as  possible  to  the  different  lines  of  agriculture  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the 
Province. 

In  1901  an  act  was  passed  very  much  like  the  present  law  of  Ontario.  Under  that 
act  the  work  has  been  carried  on  in  a  more  systematic  way. 

We  are  now  devoting  about  $4,000  a  year  to  this  work.  As  our  population  is  con- 
siderably inside  of  half  a  million  our  work  in  this  line  (compares  perhaps  fairly  well 
with  that  in  other  sections.  Last  year,  if  I  remember  rightly,  about  eight  one-day 
meetings  were  held  throughout  the  Province,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by 
farmers  belonging  to  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario. 

Our  principal  work  has  been  the  encouragement  of  live-stock  raising  as  well  as 
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agriculture  generally,  special  reference  being  had  latterly  to  fruit  growing,  for  which 
parts  of  our  Province  are  particularly  adapted.  This  year  we  had  a  number  of 
orchard  demonstration  meetings  at  which  spraying,  pruning,  and  grafting  were  illus- 
trated, exciting  the  hearty  interest  of  the  people.  We  hope  to  extend  that  line  of 
work. 

We  have  no  college  of  agriculture  in  New  Brunswick.  Our  instruction  there,  out- 
side of  institute  work,  has  been  principally  along  dairy  lines.  We  have  dairy  super- 
intendents, who  pay  particular  attention  to  the  creameries  and  cheese  dairies  of  the 
Province.  Departmental  work  is  done  by  the  deputy  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
who  acts  as  secretary  of  the  department  of  agriculture. 

Within  the  last  six  months  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  has  combined  with  the 
State  board  to  assist  particularly  in  the  development  of  live-stock  work  in  our  region. 
Thej^  are  doing  all  they  can  to  help  our  people  in  that  direction.  Ours  having  been 
principally  a  lumbering  country,  we  have  not  been  very  forward  in  live-stock  work. 
Our  people  are  now  selling  more  hay  and  more  grain  off  their  farms  than  they  should, 
and  are  importing  larger  quantities  of  meat  products  than  they  should.  We  are  try- 
ing to  remedy  this,  and  I  think  the  prospects  in  that  direction  are  fairly  hopeful. 

I  will  add  that  the  proper  statistical  report  will  be  duly  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
the  association  shortly. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
By  Fkanklin  Dye,  Trenton. 

The  number  of  farmers'  institutes  held  under  immediate  State  arrangement  and 
supervision  is  28  to  30.  Meetings  assisted  by  State  aid,  held  under  supervision  of 
county  boards  of  agriculture,  all  of  which  are  auxiliary  to  the  State  board,  are  about 
40  throughout  the  year,  a  total  of,  say,  75  meetings. 

Money  spent:  For  the  institutes  proper  $1,800  to  $2,000  annually.  By  the  county 
boards  about  $450,  a  total  of  $2,300.  Advertising  and  printing  programmes  would 
increase  this  sum  $100,  making  $2,400  annually. 

Speakers  employed:  Speakers  from  other  States,  4;  from  New  Jersey,  including 
Doctor  Voorheesand  Professor  Smith,  10. 

Plan  of  campaign:  We  do  not  have  much  machinery,  perhaps  not  enough.  We 
advertise  by  postal  card  and  press  notice  first;  later,  programme  of  subjects  personally 
directed.  Two  weeks  before  meeting,  large  posters.  Use  local  committees.  We 
plan  to  reach  as  many  farmers  as  we  can  with  the  money  at  our  disposal,  and  to 
adapt  our  addresses  and  discussions  to  such  matters  as  are  of  chief  interest  to  the  farm- 
ers in  localities  visited.  Although  New  Jersey  is  not  large  territorially,  her  agricul- 
tural industries  vary  greatly.  It  requires,  I  think,  a  larger  list  of  subjects  and 
addresses  on  more  varied  lines  than  in  any  other  area  of  similar  size. 

We  do  not  print  a  report  of  our  institute  work  with  the  addresses  in  full  yearly. 
By  this  course  our  speakers  can  go  again.  But  we  do  occasionally  arrange  to  have 
an  institute  s^jeaker  revamp  his  institute  addresses,  giving  the  best  in  all  of  them  at 
the  annual  State  meeting.  This  address  is  printed  in  our  State  board  annual  report, 
and,  with  other  matter  therein,  has  wide  circulation.  We  do  not  aim  to  be  sensa- 
tional in  our  advertising  or  work. 

New  lines  of  work :  While  we  have  given  regular  attention  to  special  industries  in 
the  different  localities,  we  have  introduced  and  are  persistently  pushing  some  general 
questions  of  great  importance  to  nearly  all  farmers.  For  example,  we  have  taken 
up  the  question  of  soils — their  origin,  constituents,  requirements,  adaptation  to  dif- 
ferent crops,  etc.  Then,  too,  the  subject  of  forage  crops  for  the  dairy — how  to  pro- 
duce, their  feeding  value,  when  and  how  to  harvest,  etc.  These  questions  have 
been  most  ably  presented  and  discussed  by  Doctor  Voorhees. 
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We  expect  soon  to  go  particularly  into  the  cost  of  dairying  as  now  conducted,  with 
a  view  to  exposing  defects  in  breeding,  feeding,  and  general  management,  where 
they  may  be  found  to  exist,  in  the  hope  of  showing  a  way  to  increase  the  profits. 

The  first  two  subjects  named,  and  others  could  be  added,  have  been  so  presented 
as  to  convince.  The  seed  has  taken  root  and  already  fruit  appears.  Our  desire  is 
that  our  work  may  be  progressive,  practical,  and  helpful. 

NEW  YORK. 

By  F.  E.  Dawlev,  Fa;/etteville. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  say  that  interest  in  the  institute  work  in  New  York  State  is 
constantly  on  the  increase.  It  is  true  that  in  some  sections  of  the  State  we  have 
hard  work  to  get  out  as  large  an  attendance  as  we  should  like,  but  in  others  we  find 
that  the  halls  do  not  accommodate  the  number  who  attend  the  meetings.  The 
largest  institute  which  we  have  held  since  the  work  was  established  was  held  during 
the  past  winter.  Our  policy  of  holding  the  meetings  in  the  smaller  and  more  remote 
towns  reduces  our  average  attendance  greatly,  but  enables  us  to  reach  those  who  are 
in  most  need  of  instruction,  and  we  would  rather  have  a  smaller,  though  j)erhaps 
less  enthusiastic,  audience  made  up  of  that  type  than  a  larger  one  of  men  and  women 
who  are  more  able  to  help  themselves.  AVe  do  not  use  any  catches  to  bring  the 
people  out,  and  although  we  endeavor  to  keep  the  interest  from  lagging  we  insist  in 
making  the  work  instructive  from  start  to  finish.  We  want  to  leave  the  impre.ssion 
that  the  institute  is  a  school,  not  an  entertainment.  We  realize  that  by  putting  up 
an  entertainment  some  who  come  to  scoff  may  remain  to  learn,  but  we  do  not  cater 
to  that  class  to  any  great  extent. 

Our  State  continues  to  appropriate  $20,000  annually  for  our  work,  and  last  winter 
we  held  312  meetings  which  cost  about  $16,000,  including  office  expenses  and  salary 
of  director.  We  are  using  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation  for  our  summer  meet- 
ings, of  which  about  80  will  be  held,  and  shall  have  a  little  left  to  begin  next  season's 
work  with.  The  average  attendance  last  winter  was  a  trifle  over  300,  showing  that 
nearly  100,000  people  attended  our  institutes.  W^e  have  on  our  civil-service  list 
something  over  one  hundred  speakers;  many  of  these  of  course  are  used  but  once  or 
twice  during  the  season.  When  we  are  conducting  five  series  of  meetings,  as  we  do 
during  the  rush  of  the  season,  we  are  employing  about  15  men  .steadily  with  tempo- 
rary help  enough  to  make  four,  and  sometimes  five.  State  speakers  at  each  meeting. 
We  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  our  department  of  agriculture,  of  the  grange  and 
other  farmers'  organizations,  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
and  of  Cornell  University,  and  most  of  the  staff  of  both  the  latter  institutions  give 
us  more  or  less  assistance. 

Our  general  plan  of  work  is  to  hold  as  many  meetings  as  possible,  dividing  them 
evenly  over  the  State,  and  conducting  them  in  the  interest  of  the  various  agricultural 
industries  of  each  section.  For  instance,  on  some  portions  of  Long  Island  a  meeting 
may  be  conducted  almost  wholly  for  market  gardeners,  with  discussions  on  growing 
carnations  and  roses  under  gla.ss,  as  well  as  growing  vegetables  indoors  and  out.  Up 
the  Hudson  River,  in  a  section  where  violets  are  one  of  the  principal  profitable  crops, 
a  sjjeaker  who  has  had  experience  with  violets  and  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
violet  growers,  will  be  present,  while  in  general  farming  sections  and  in  dairy  sections 
the  sulijects  are  all  calculated  to  help  and  arouse  interest  in  the  various  branches  of 
agricultural  work  in  which  the  farmers  are  engaged.  While  we  attempt  to  thus  meet 
the  local  requirements  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  a  general  plan  to  advance  some  special 
line  of  work.  During  the  past  winter  we  have  taken  up,  as  special  work,  the  question 
of  better  roads,  an  explanation  of  our  State  road  laws,  and  improvement  in  our  rural 
schools.  We  have  done  everything  possible  to  awaken  an  interest  among  the  farm- 
ers in  the  management  of  the  country  schools,  and  believe  that  we  accomplished  a 
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great  deal  in  both  these  directions.  We  also  spent  considerable  time  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State  talking  with  the  farmers  in  relation  to  alfalfa  growing,  and  many 
of  them  are  experimenting  with  this  crop  this  season  for  the  first  time.  The  various 
suggestions  which  have  been  made  for  achieving  success  in  growing  it  are  being  tried; 
some  are  putting  lime  on  the  soil,  others  are  spreading  soil  that  comes  from  success- 
ful alfalfa  fields,  while  others  are  experimenting  in  different  lines. 

Last  season,  when  we  began  to  lay  out  the  institute  routes,  we  had  between  1,200 
and  1,300  applications  for  meetings.  This  season  we  already  have  over  900  applica- 
tions on  file,  and  they  are  coming  in  quite  plentifully  at  present. 

No  amendments  have  been  made  to  our  laws  providing  for  farmers'  institutes,  and, 
as  I  have  before  reported  to  the  association,  our  law  is  very  simple,  simply  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  the  director  of  farmers'  institutes  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
funds  to  carry  them  on.  We  still  believe  that  this  is  the  ideal  law,  as  it  does  not 
hamper  us  in  our  work  in  the  least,  and  we  have  certainly  been  successful  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work  under  it.  Our  speakers  are  all  listed  under  the  civil  service,  as  other 
State  employees  are,  but  we  experience  no  serious  trouble  from  the  civil  service  com- 
ipission's  rulings.  The  chief  difficulty  that  we  had  to  encounter  last  winter  was  the 
ferocity  with  which  some  of  those  having  institutes  in  charge  in  other  States  sought 
after  our  speakers,  and  in  some  instances  forced  us  to  raise  the  per-diem  pay  in  order 
to  hold  our  best  men.  It  seems  to  me  that  something  should  be  done  toward  decid- 
ing on  a  more  uniform  scale  of  wages  in  the  various  States.  It  hardly  seems  fair  that 
a  director  in  one  State  should  pay  outside  workers  twice  or  even  three  times  as  much 
as  he  is  paying  his  own  men  in  order  to  get  those  who  have  been  trained  in  other 
States  and  who  have  made  a  success  of  the  work  there.  I  consider  these  demands 
for  our  trained  workers  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  which  can  be  paid  to  the 
work  in  our  State,  but  do  not  believe  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  institute 
movement  to  bid  so  high  for  speakers  as  has  been  done  in  some  instances. 

Since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  work  in  New  York  we  have  endeavored  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  statements  of  our  various  speakers  and  to  keep  them  posted  as  to 
what  is  being  done  in  the  agricultural  work  at  Cornell  University  and  our  State 
experiment  station,  also  to  procure  for  them  Government  publications  which  keep 
them  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  in  all  other  ways  to  make  them  thoroughly  up  to  date.  We  have  held  meetings 
each  year  at  the  Agricultural  College  and  at  the  experiment  station,  to  which  all  the 
speakers  have  been  invited,  and  their  expenses  have  been  paid  while  attending  these 
meetings.  Lectures  have  been  delivered  by  the  faculty  of  both  institutions  and 
advance  statements  of  work  which  is  being  carried  on,  but  not  yet  reported  in  regu- 
lar ljulletins,  have  been  made.  Representatives  of  the  agricultural  press  have  been 
arranged  with  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  institute  speakers  and  make  public  what  they 
have  seen  there.  All  of  this  has  been  done  with  the  view  of  making  the  speakers  of 
more  value  in  our  State  work  and  making  the  work  more  uniform  in  the  various 
corps  of  workers.  Most  of  our  men  appreciate  what  we  have  done  for  them  in  this 
line  and  do  not  engage  outside  without  giving  us  an  opi)ortunity  to  arrange  our  work 
so  we  will  not  be  discommoded,  and  for  the  most  part  I  believe  they  appreciate  what 
we  have  done  to  make  them  better  institute  workers.  In  the  evolution  of  this  branch 
of  work  we  shall  this  fall  hold  a  meeting,  lasting  a  week  probably,  at  both  institu- 
tions, and  practically  give  a  short  course  to  the  men  who  will  be  engaged  in  our 
work.  In  this  way  we  keep  them  thoroughly  posted  in  all  the  latest  developments 
in  agricultural  research,  and  feel  that  our  work  at  the  meetings  is  greatly  strengthened. 
The  agricultural  press  which  circulates  in  our  State  is  rendering  us  great  assistance 
in  our  various  endeavors,  and,  although  they  do  not  print  as  voluminous  reports  of 
the  meetings  as  they  did  at  one  time,  they  are  doing  us  much  more  good  bj'  helping 
to  advertise  them.  The  great  agricultural  publishers  realize  that  nothing  has  done 
as  much  to  keep  agricultural  literature  well  before  the  people  as  the  institute  move- 
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ment,  and  know  that  in  order  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  working,  every-day 
farmer  on  whom  they  depend  for  support,  they  must  also  keep  in  touch  with  the 
institute  movement  which,  I  believe  I  can  truthfully  say,  is  the  most  popular  branch 
of  agricultural  work  which  is  now  being  conducted  in  our  State. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

By  B.  W.  Kii.coRE,  Jidli'ii/li. 

(1)  Number  of  meetings  held,  about  twenty-five. 

(2)  We  do  not  have  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  these  meetings.  The 
funds  for  their  conduct  come  from  the  general  resources  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture. 

(3)  In  all  seven  speakers  were  engaged  in  the  work,  though  the  greater  portion  of 
it  was  done  by  three,  and  all  were  engaged  in  regular  work  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  and  experiment  station  and  did  not  receive  additional  compensation  for 
the  institute  work. 

(4)  Institutes  were  generally  held  at  the  request  of  a  considerable  number  of  citi- 
zens at  different  points,  the  number  of  institutes  being  limited,  as  a  rule,  to  one  to 
each  county  each  season.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  interest  in  institute 
work  in  the  State,  and,  if  it  were  jiossible  for  the  present  workers  to  spare  the  time 
and  the  resources  were  available,  a  larger  number  would  be  held. 

(5)  The  department  of  agnculture,  under  wIkjsc  auspices  the  institutes  are  con- 
ducted, is  greatly  enlai-ging  its  work  by  the  addition  of  workers  in  special  lines  and 
expects  to  use  these  men  in  extending  the  institutes. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

By  E.  E.  Kaufman,  Fargo. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  there  was  held  in  North  Dakota  3  one-day  and 
16  two-day  institutes,  with  a  total  of  67  sessions.  The  total  attendance  at  all  sessions 
amounted  to  6,021;  or  approximately  2,665  different  individuals  attended  the 
institutes. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  institutes  was  $1,500,  of  which  $1,158.66  was  used 
for  institute  expenses,  making  the  average  cost  of  each  session  held  $17.30. 

Farmers'  institutes  in  North  Dakota  are  held  under  the  direction  of  a  board  con- 
sisting of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College,  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  the  director  of  the  experiment  statimi,  the  professor  of 
agriculture,  and  the  professor  of  dairying  of  the  Agricultural  ( 'ollcge.  The  matter  of 
correspondence,  advertising,  etc.,  is  attended  to  by  the  secj-etary  of  the  board  and  a 
conductor  or  director  employed  only  during  the  institute  season.  The  appropria- 
tion has  been  increased  to  $4,000  annually,  and  forty  institutes  must  be  held  each 
year.  As  soon  as  sufficient  funds  are  available  it  is  planned  to  employ  a  permanent 
director  of  institutes  to  have  entire  charge  of  the  institute  corps,  the  institute  annual, 
and  all  the  clerical  work  under  direction  of  the  institute  board.  We  have  found 
that  this  plan  works  admirably,  as  a  majority  of  the  board  are  actively  engaged  in 
agricnitui  al  education  and  there  is  a  permanency  to  the  board  that  insures  experience 
in  managing  institute  work. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  has  been  to  secure  speakers  of  sufficient  ability  that  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  North  Dakota  conditions.  The  experiment  station  staff 
are  used  whenever  possible,  and  so  thoroughly  do  they  have  the  confidence  of  the 
farmers  that  many  requests  for  their  services  must  be  refused. 

When  our  institute  work  first  began  many  localities  wanted  to  hear  nothing  but 
lectures  on  grain  and  methods  of  cultivation,  while  live  stock  and  dairy  husbandry 
lectures  were  barely  tolerated.    Now  information  on  all  branches  of  agri(;ulture  is 
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eagerly  sought  and  animal  and  dairy  luisbandry  are  the  strong  features  of  institute 
work. 

The  number  of  speakers  employed  was  four.  In  a  few  instances  very  good  meet- 
ings were  held  with  only  three  speakers,  but  it  was  found  that  the  better  impression 
was  left  where  there  were  four,  especially  if  five  sessions  could  be  held  at  a  two-day 
meeting. 

No  new  lines  of  work  were  inaugurated  during  the  past  year,  as  funds  were  not 
sufficient  to  carry  on  one-half  the  number  of  meetings  requested. 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES  OF  CANADA. 

By  GEORciE  Harcourt,  Regina. 

Institute  work  has  been  carried  on  throughout  the  Northwest  Territories  for  some 
four  or  five  years,  but  it  was  early  seen  that  the  farmers'  institute  system  was  only 
duplicating  a  portion  of  the  work  that  could  be  done  by  the  agricultural  societies. 
Hence,  in  1901,  the  agricultural  societies  were  made  responsible  for  the  farmers' 
institute  work.  In  giving  an  exact  report  of  the  work  done  during  the  year  it  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the  actual  work  of  the  institute  from  the 
regular  work  of  the  society. 

Meetings  are  arranged  for  in  series  by  the  department  of  agriculture,  which  also 
arranges  for  speakers  and  does  the  advertising.  As  the  whole  of  the  Territories  is 
not  organized  and  societies  formed,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  meetings  at  many  points 
where  there  is  no  local  organization  to  take  charge  of  the  arrangements.  In  the 
coming  year  this  work  will  ))e  under  the  management  of  a  suiierintendent  of  fairs 
and  institutes,  who  will  give  his  whole  time  to  it. 

Last  year  the  grants  to  the  various  agricultural  societies  for  institute  purposes, 
advertising  meetings,  wages,  and  expenses  of  speakers  amounted  to  about  |2,000. 
The  speakers  are  arranged  for  by  the  department,  most  of  them  being  from  outside 
the  Territories.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  local  speakers  have  not  been 
developed  as  yet.  The  speakers  get  $3.50  per  day  and  transportation  expenses. 
The  local  societies  are  supposed  to  pay  hotel  accounts.  Owing  to  there  being  points 
at  which  there  was  no  society  to  look  after  the  meetings,  this  arrangement  proved 
unsatisfactory,  so  in  future  $5  per  da}'  and  transportation  will  be  given  speakers, 
but  they  will  be  required  to  settle  their  own  hotel  bills. 

Ninety-one  meetings  of  one  session  each,  usually  an  afternoon  one,  were  held  dur- 
ing the  year.  Very  few  evening  meetings  were  held,  as  laboring  under  pioneer  con- 
ditions, with  unfenced  trails,  few  peoijle  will  venture  far  from  home  on  a  stormy, 
wintry  night.  In  the  summer  time  the  long  duration  of  daylight  makes  it  difficult 
to  get  people  together.  The  total  attendance  at  institute  meetings  was  2,716,  making 
an  average  of  30.  Large  towns  have  not  proved  the  best  points  at  which  to  hold 
meetings;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  the  most  successful  meetings  have  been  held  in 
country  schoolhouses,  where  perhaps  not  more  than  an  average  attendance  was 
present.  The  average  cost  of  each  meeting  last  year  was  $22,  and  this  was  only  pos- 
sible through  the  kindness  of  the  railway  company  in  granting  free  transportation  to 
speakers.  With  a  territory  covering  an  area  of  304,340  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  only  192,000,  the  difficulty  of  getting  together  a  crowd  can  be  appreciated. 

In  regard  to  new  work  undertaken  during  the  year,  the  department  has  tried  to 
introduce  a  certain  amount  of  institute  work  into  the  local  fairs  by  supplying  expert 
judges  of  live  stock,  who  could  give  an  address  explaining  the  reasons  for  giving 
their  awards.  In  this  way  many  show  rings  were  turned  into  an  impromptu  stock- 
judging  demonstration.  The  coming  year  all  the  fairs  held  in  the  Territories  have 
been  grouped  so  that  they  could  be  supj^lied  with  expert  judges  and  the  work  given 
full  scope. 
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A  new  move  was  made  this  spriiifx,  when,  at  one  series  of  meetings,  animals  were 
brought  before  the  audience  and  the  meeting  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  stock-judging  . 
demonstration.    At  the  present  time  a  series  of  meetings  of  this  nature  is  in  progress 
and  great  good  is  expected  from  them.   Many  of  the  speakers  use  charts  to  illustrate 
their  talks,  but  no  appliances  of  any  kind  are  furnished  by  the  department. 

OHIO. 

By  W.  W.  MiLi^ER,  Columhus. 

(1)  During  the  institute  season  of  1902-:',  the  State  ))oard  of  agriculture  held  in 
Ohio  250  regular  county  institutes  in  all  of  the  80  counties  of  the  State,  and  1  State 
institute.  In  addition  to  these  a  number  of  independent  institutes  was  held,  some 
of  which  received  partial  ai<l  from  the  State.  Twenty-eight  made  reports,  hnt  a  large 
number  failed  to  do  this. 

(2)  The  amount  available  annually  for  institute  purposes  in  Ohio  is  $10,749.54. 
All  is  expended  in  expenses  of  farmers'  institutes  proper;  no  salaries  of  any  kind, 
except  per  diem  to  lecturers,  and  no  printing.  The  expenses  are  provided  for  by  a 
per  capita  allowance  of  6  mills  from  the  various  counties  of  the  State,  3  mills  for  the 
State  board  of  agriculture,  and  .3  mills  for  local  expenses,  but  in  no  county  can  the 
amount  exceed  $250. 

(3)  During  the  institute  season  of  1902-3  there  were  29  speakers  employed  for  the 
250  regular  county  institutes.  In  choosing  institute  si)eakers  we  select  the  best 
material  we  can  secure  from  our  cultivated,  educated,  practical  farnici  s,  who  arc  al)le 
to  teacii  "better  methods  of  farming,  stock  raising,  fruit  culttn-e,  and  all  branches  of 
business  connected  with  the  industry  of  agriculture,"  these  being  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  governing  farmers'  institute  societies  in  Ohio. 

(4)  The  institute  season  begins  about  December  1  and  closes  about  March  1,  each 
year. 

The  State  institute  is  held  usually  the  third  week  in  January  in  Columbus,  and 
is  the  institute  event  of  the  year.  No  county  institutes  are  held  during  that  week. 
Foreign  speakers — men  of  national  reputation  in  their  respective  lines — are  engaged, 
the  State  speakers  are  all  present,  officers  and  members  of  county  societies  are 
present  in  force,  and  each  year  the  State  institute  grows  more  popular  and  more 
valuable,  as  is  evidenced  by  increased  attendance  and  growing  interest.  Addresses 
are  made  on  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  farmer  and  his  work,  and  the  dis- 
cussions which  always  follow  add  greatly  to  their  value. 

The  institutes  are  arranged  in  circuits  and  two  speakers  are  assigned  to  each  one. 
There  are  from  18  to  27  institutes  held  each  week  (except  State-institute  week  as 
above  noted)  during  the  season,  and  each  one  occupies  two  days,  five  sessions. 
Local  societies  are  ex[)ected  to  arrange  programmes  and  furnish  local  talent  to 
occupy  about  half  the  time. 

(5)  We  have  not  entered  upon  institute  work  for  the  season  of  1903-4,  so  have 
formulated  no  new  plans,  but  contemplate  organizing  a  normal  school  for  farmers' 
institute  lecturers. 

ONTARIO. 
By  (t.  C.  Creelman,  Toronto. 

Your  executive  committee  has  this  year  recjuested  that  the  report  from  each  State 
and  Province  should  be  written  and  should  contain  only  a  synopsis  of  the  work  of 
the  past  year.  The  committee  also  arranged  the  subheatlings,  and  I  have  made  out 
my  report  of  the  year's  work  according  to  instructions. 

(1)  Number  of  meetings  held:  The  number  of  meetings  was  791,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  147,642.  Our  system  has  been  to  hold  mostly  one-day  meetings.  This  is 
made  possible  from  the  fact  that  we  hold  from  two  to  ten  meetings  in  each  county, 
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hence  the  distance  between  the  different  places  of  meeting  is  not  very  great.  The 
afternoon  meeting  begins  at  1.30  and  continues  until  5  p.  m.,  or  as  long  as  the  dis- 
cussion is  kept  up.  This  meeting  is  always  of  a  practical  nature.  The  local  officers 
are  supplied  in  advance  with  a  list  of  subjects  upon  which  the  delegates  are  prepared 
to  sjDeak,  and  at  an  executive  meeting  held  previously  a  topic  is  selected  from  among 
these  given  subjects  and  the  practical  farmers  in  the  vicinity  are  asked  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions.  Two  speakers  attend  each  meeting,  but  the  meetings  are  pre- 
sided over  bj'  the  president  of  the  local  institute  and  the  business  conducted  by  the 
local  secretary. 

To  the  evening  meeting  are  invited  the  townspeople  and  ladies  of  the  community. 
If  there  is  a  local  women's  institute  in  the  district,  it  cooperates  with  the  farmers' 
institute  and  supplies  at  least  one  speaker  for  the  evening  gathering.  This  meeting 
consists  largely  of  addresses  on  social  and  economic  questions,  which  are  interspersed 
with  music.    The  forenoons  are  occupied  in  getting  to  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

(2)  Amount  of  money  spent:  The  appropriation'  for  last  year  was  $11,500.  This 
includes  the  superintendent's  salary  and  expenses;  expenses  of  office,  including  an 
accountant  and  stenographers;  the  preparation  of  the  annual  report;  traveling 
expenses  and  w^ages  of  delegates;  also  a  direct  grant  of  $25  to  each  institute  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  of  \\'hich  there  are  98.  In  addition  to  this  we  for  the  first  time 
made  a  grant  of  $10  to  41  women's  institutes.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  our 
local  organizations  membership  fees  of  25  cents  each  are  collected  and  retained  by 
the  local  officers  for  rent  of  halls,  advertising,  printing,  etc.  As  there  were  during 
the  year  22,948  persons  who  joined  the  institute,  the  revenue  from  this  source  would 
amount  to  $5,737. 

(3)  Number  of  speakers  emjiloyed:  The  number  of  speakers  employed  was  men, 
42;  women,  11. 

(4)  General  plan  of  campaign:  At  first  our  meetings  were  held  in  the  larger 
places,  such  as  county  towns,  and  even  in  the  cities,  but  recently,  and  jsarticularly 
during  the  present  year,  we  have  endeavored  to  reach  the  smaller  places  also,  with 
the  object  of  bringing  in  direct  touch  with  the  work  those  farmers  who  are  diffident 
about  making  an  apjiearance  in  public  and  who  are,  as  a  rule,  less  up  to  date  and 
progressive  in  their  methods  of  work.  In  one  district  our  delegates  started  out  from 
a  small  town  with  a  team  of  horses  and  for  ten  days  were  not  within  reach  of  a 
telegraph  station.  The  meetings  held  at  this  time  were  reported  to  be  among  the 
best  in  the  province.  From  20  to  50  farmers  were  present  at  each  session,  and  not 
having  much  other  excitement  during  the  winter  they  looked  upon  the  meetings  as 
an  event  in  their  lives.    We  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  up  this  work  each  year  hereafter. 

Our  meetings  are  arranged  in  a  series  occupying  from  three  to  four  weeks,  two 
meetings  being  held  each  day  six  days  in  the  week.  Between  the  1st  and  20th  of 
June  each  local  institute  holds  its  annual  meeting,  when  the  places  for  the  next  win- 
ter's meetings  are  located  and  the  superintendent  notified.  In  July  or  August,  after 
these  have  all  been  received  at  my  office,  they  are  grouped  for  convenience  in  travel- 
ing, a  jjrovisional  list  is  sent  to  each  secretary  for  apj^roval,  and  finally  i:)ublished  in 
pamphlet  form  and  distributed  to  the  local  officers  and  directors.  Each  meeting  is 
advertised  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  at  which  time  the  secretary  is  required  to 
send  to  the  superintendent  a  copy  of  the  large  bills  which  are  posted  in  public  places, 
as  well  as  the  small  bills  which  are  distributed  among  the  school  children  and  mailed 
to  the  members. 

(5)  New  work  inaugurated  and  carried  out:  Each  j^ear  we  make  arrangements  to 
discuss,  besides  the  general  subjects  included  under  farm  work  and  management,  one 
special  topic  at  each  meeting.  This  year  the  topic  was  ' '  Pure  seeds. ' '  Each  speaker 
was  supplied  with  all  the  latest  literature  on  this  subject,  a  large  chart  showing  the 
impurities  commonly  found  in  commercial  seeds,  and  the  different  kinds  of  weeds 
that  were  introduced  in  this  way.  Samples  of  these  weed  seeds  in  ounce  bottles  were 
also  supplied  to  each  delegation,  together  with  directions  for  identification. 
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Women's  institute  work:  Each  women's  institute  in  in  aHiliation  with  the  farmers' 
institute  of  the  district.  It  receives  its  own  grant,  elects  its  own  ofticers,  conducts  its 
own  business,  and  is  a  distinct  organization.  Although  but  a  i-ecent  movement,  it 
has  grown  beyond  our  expectations.  In  1902,  307  meetings  were  held,  3,081  mem- 
bers paid  their  fee  (which  is  25  cents,  the  same  as  in  the  farmers'  institute),  638 
addresses  were  delivered  or  papers  read,  and  16,410  ladies  attended  the  meetings. 
"We  published  a  separate  report  for  women,  and  also  issued  a  handbook  for  use  in 
their  meetings.  As  in  our  farmers'  institute  work,  the  secretarj'  sends  a  list  of  mem- 
bers direct  to  the  superintendent,  and  reports  and  i)ublications  are  mailed  to  the 
members  from  the  head  ofhce.  As  some  of  our  laily  speakers  are  advertised  on  the 
programme,  we  leave  it  for  them  to  si)eak  in  detail  regarding  the  workings  of  the 
women's  institutes  in  Ontario. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
By  A.  L.  Martin,  Ilarrixhurg. 

There  were  held  in  all  of  what  may  be  termed  regular  scheduled  institutes  327 
days.  These  meetings  were  subdivided  into  31  institutes  of  one  day  each,  and  70 
two-day  institutes,  and  2  three-day  institutes,  or  2  institutes  with  sessions  continued 
for  three  days.  In  addition  to  the  regular  schedule  there  were  held  21  special  meet- 
ings, in  which  the  division  of  institutes  joined  with  the  Pomona  granges,  farmers' 
unions,  and  cluljs  in  what  may  be  ])roperly  termed  special  or  local  institutes. 

These  327  days  were  suljdivided  into  831  sessions.  The  average  attendance  upon 
each  of  these  sessions  was  158,  or  a  total  of  131,448.  We  expended  last  year  in  employ- 
ment of  inspectors,  for  hall  rents,  hotel  and  traveling  expenses,  to  local  committees 
in  selecting  places  for  institutes,  and  other  incidentals,  in  all  $15,000.  We  employed 
last  year  in  all  52  State  speakers  or  instructors.  Associated  with  these  instructors  in 
the  different  counties  in  the  State  where  institutes  are  held  is  a  vast  army  of  local 
institute  workers  who  read  papers  on  the  various  lines  of  farm  work,  join  in  the 
discussion  of  topics,  and  have  thus  become  a  mighty  force  in  the  development  of  the 
work  within  the  bounds  of  the  State.  The  one  new  line  of  work,  only  partially 
inaugurated,  is  the  sending  of  specialists  in  the  lines  of  the  leading  agricultural 
industries  as  carried  on  in  the  State  to  give  special  in.structions  as  to  management  of 
the  dairy,  handling  of  milk,  ventilation  of  the  barn,  etc.;  also  in  horticultural  lines, 
mixture  of  spraying  material  and  how  to  use  it,  demonstrating  the  difference  between 
insects  and  fungous  diseases,  and  how  to  apply  the  remedies  suited  to  each.  I  am 
pleased  to  .say  that  in  so  far  as  we  have  advanced  in  this  line  of  instruction,  results 
have  l>een  entirely  satisfactory. 

QUEBEC. 
By  C.  A.  Gkjault,  Quebec. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  we  have  not  what  we  call  "farmers'  institutes;"  we 
have  only  farmers'  clubs.  In  1893  a  law  was  enacted  to  organize  farmers'  clubs. 
The  result  is  that  we  now  have  504  such  clubs  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  there 
are  more  than  45,000  farmers  who  are  members  of  those  clubs.  The  grant  of  the 
Government  is  from  $25  to  $50  to  each  club.  Besides  that,  the  (ioverinnent  has  two 
regular  lecturers  who  visit  those  clubs,  and  even  last  week  two  Icc  tmt  rs  were 
employed  in  giving  lectures  before  tho.«e  clubs.  "We  have  also  sikm  IuI  lecturers  who 
are  employed.  Last  year  and  the  year  before,  some  institute  meetings  were  organized 
by  both  the  federal  and  provincial  department  of  agriculture.  Last  spring  there 
were  also  orchard  meetings  in  many  places.  A  copy  of  the  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  published  twice  a  month,  is  addressed  to  every  mend^er  of  the  club,  so  that 
the  circulation  of  that  journal  amounts  to  more  than  50,000. 

Those  clubs  are  a  legal  corporation;  they  may  sue  and  be  sued.    They  not  only 
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hold  meetings  to  hear  lectures  on  agricultural  subjects,  but  they  have  the  right  to 
buy  and  possess  live  stock.  Since  1893  more  than  840,000  have  been  spent  by  those 
clubs  for  the  purchase  of  live  stock. 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture,  which  is  addressed  to  all  the  members  of  the  clubs, 
costs  the  department  about  |20,000.  Besides  that  the  department  is  spending  from 
§25,000  to  830,000  as  a  grant  to  those  farmers'  clubs,  besides  what  is  paid  for  the 
traveling  expenses  and  salaries  of  the  two  regular  lecturers,  and  of  the  special 
lecturers  who  are  employed  now  and  then. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890  the  production  of  beef  and  butter  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  yielded  only  about  8200;  according  to  the  last  census  that  production  has 
risen  to  more  than  §12,000,000  during  ten  years.  This  increase  is  certainly  due 
largely  to  the  action  of  the  farmers'  clubs  and  the  increase  of  circulation  of  the 
Journal  of  Agriculture.  The  clubs  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  and  we 
think  that  before  long  there  will  not  be  a  single  parish  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
without  a  farmers'  club. 

A  Delegate.  "Will  the  gentleman  kindly  state  the  subscription  paid  by  each  mem- 
ber of  those  clubs? 

Mr.  GiGAULT.  Each  member  pays  81;  so  that,  as  there  are  45,000  members,  the 
annual  subscriptions  amount  to  845,000. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 
By  J.  0.  Thojipsox,  Charleston. 

(1)  We  have  fifty-six  counties  in  the  State.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  board  of 
agriculture  to  hold  one  institute  in  ever}'  county;  and  in  some  counties,  where  a 
desire  for  more  was  manifested,  two  or  three  have  been  held.  A  good  deal  of  our 
work  is  missionar}^  in  its  character.  One  of  our  board,  who  was  traveling  in  the 
institute  work,  asked  a  farmer  if  he  had  seen  the  notice  of  the  farmers'  institute. 
"No!  what  be  the}'.  We  haint  never  saw  none  o'  them  things  round  here!"  Yet 
two  of  the  board  held  a  thinly-attended  institute  in  one  of  our  back  counties.  A  few 
weeks  later  I  received  a  letter  from  a  very  much  "  waked-up"  farmer  in  that  county: 
' '  We  want  you  to  send  us  a  man  to  conduct  five  one-day  institutes  in  the  five  magis- 
terial districts  of  this  coimty.  If  you  can't  pay  his  expenses  into  the  count}'  we 
will,  and  will  take  good  care  of  him  while  here."  A  member  of  the  board  went 
and  rode  on  horseback  all  over  that  county  in  December.  In  all  we  have  held  about 
75  institutes  the  past  year.    I  am  not  able  to  give  the  number  in  attendance. 

(2)  The  expenses  of  the  institute  work  in  our  State  approximate  84,000  per  year. 

(3)  There  are  nine  persons  connected  with  the  Iward,  including  the  secretary  and 
the  assistant  secretary,  the  latter  having  been  for  the  past  nine  months  superintend- 
ent of  institutes;  the  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  has  done  considerable  effec- 
tive work;  and  possibly  a  dozen  other  workers,  some  of  them  recent  graduates  of  our 
agricultural  college,  have  been  employed.  We  have  had  very  little  assistance  from 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  experiment  station. 

(4)  The  board  at  its  semiannual  meetings  on  the  first  Monday  of  ]\Iay  and  Octo- 
ber, respectively,  arranges  the  dates  of  the  institutes  and  assigns  usually  two  of  its 
members  to  each.  They  sometimes  employ  additional  help  where  it  is  available. 
In  localities  to  reach  which  a  horseback  ride  from  25  to  40  miles  is  necessary,  it  is 
impracticable.  An  institute  society,  with  president  and  secretary,  is  formed  in  every 
county  M  here  it  can  be  done.  Our  institutes  are  arranged  in  series,  so  as  to  lessen, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  expense  of  transportation. 

(5)  The  question  of  tax  reform  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  our  insti- 
tutes for  some  months  past.  The  farmers  have  been  awakened  to  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that,  M'hile  they  own  less  than  one-third  of  the  property  of  the  State,  they  are 
paying  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of  the  taxes.    A  tax  commission  appointed  by  the 
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governor  lias  made  a  report  an<l  formuhiteil  bills  for  carryini;  f)nt  a  j)lan  of  reform  in 
this  matter,  and  onr  farmers  are  studying;  the  subject  as  never  before. 

(iood  loads  and  the  reforesting  of  barren  lands  which  are  being  washed  away  are 
receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  matter  of  teaching  elementary  agriculture 
in  the  free  schools  is  being  discussed  in  a  good  many  institutes. 

The  indications  of  awakening  interest  on  the  part  of  our  fanners  are  very  encourag- 
ing. The  care  and  control  of  the  institutes  in  Kanawha  County  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  secretary  of  the  board.  I  have  held  three  in  the  past  year,  and  the  success 
has  been  very  gratifying.  With  the  hope  of  creating  a  demand  for  one,  I  wrote  to 
eight  farmers  in  a  neightiorhood  about  16  miles  from  the  capital,  inclosing  a  self- 
addressed  and  i)re])aid  envelope  to  each.  I  received  two  responses.  One  was  dis- 
couraging. The  writt'r  did  not  think  the  farmers  could  ln' induced  to  turn  out  in 
early  June.  The  other,  a  good  farmer,  was  enthusiastically  in  favor,  and  would  do 
all  he  could  to  make  it  a  success.  The  institute  was  appointed.  On  tlie  way  to  it, 
with  four  helpers  in  the  carriage  with  me,  we  met  an  intelligent  looking  farmer  and 
asked  if  he  was  going,  handing  liini  a  programme;  -he  "didn't  see  how  he  could  spare 
the  time,"  he  was  "so  busy."  But  he  attended  the  secrond  session,  and  all  after  it. 
At  the  later  sessions  the  church  was  well  filled,  about  two  hundred  present,  and 
great  interest  manifested.  A  few  days  later  I  received  a  letter  frnm  that  farmer  who 
thought  he  couldn't  take  time  to  go,  in  which  occurred  the  following: 

"The  institute  goes  on  doing  more  and  more  good  every  day.  The  fellows  who 
were  not  there  are  mostly  lamenting  the  fact.  I  predict  tliat  when  you  hold  aiK^ther, 
you  will  have  to  hold  an  overflow  meeting." 

As  the  little  colored  boy  at  Atlanta  said  to  General  Howard,  when  asked  what  he 
should  say  in  the  North  concerning  tlu^  colored  race,  so  I  say  of  West  Virginia, 
"Tell  'em  we're  risin'." 

WISCONSIN. 
By  George  McKerhow,  Madison. 

The  year  just  closed  is  the  eighteenth  year's  work  done  by  an  organized  State 
system  of  farmers'  institutes.  During  this  year  99  two-day  institutes  of  tive  sessions 
each,  1  three-day  institute  of  eight  sessions,  4  one-day  institutes  of  three  sessions 
each,  16  one-day  institutes  of  two  sessions  each,  and  23  demonstration  cooking  lessons 
of  one  session  each  have  been  held,  making  a  total  nf  570  sessions,  with  an  aggregate 
individual  attendance,  counted  and  estimated,  of  .")5,000.  These  meetings  were  held 
by  30  regular  institute  workers,  most  of  whom  are  Wisconsin's  leading  farmers.  The 
work  was  done  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  March,  and  June. 
The  conductor  of  each  of  the  five  corps  of  workers  received  $25  per  week  and 
expenses,  the  regular  assistant  to  conductor  received  $20  per  week  and  expenses, 
experts  and  occasional  workers  received  from  $15  to  $25  jier  week.  The  institute 
days  in  the  week  have  been  four,  commencing  on  Tuesday  and  closing  on  Friday. 

Si.xty  thousand  copies  of  the  annual  Farmers'  Institute  Bulletin  Xo.  Hi,  a  .'>■_'( i-] 'age 
handbook  of  agrii'ulture,  have  been  published  and  distributed;  10, ()()()  copies  bound 
ill  cloth  have  been  put  into  tlie  school  district  and  other  libraries  of  the  State,  the 
balance,  bound  in  manila  pajjer,  have  been  distriliuted  free  at  the  farmers'  institutes 
and  through  farmers'  clubs,  cheese  factories,  creameries,  and  by  public-spirited 
citizens. 

The  meetings  have  been  jdaced  by  recpiest  of  petitions  tiled  from  the  different 
localities.  The  funds  available  for  holding  these  meetings  and  imblishing  this  Bul- 
letin come  from  an  annual  approj)riation  of  $12,000,  which  pa3's  the  superintendent's 
salary  of  $2,200,  clerk  and  stenographer's  salary  of  $600,  janitor's  salary  of  $(>0,  and 
the  other  expenses  above  enumerated. 

At  the  two-day  meetings  the  average  attendance  of  sjjeakers  has  been  al)out  four. 
The  topics  discussed  during  the  jjast  year  has  l)een  soil  fertility,  soil  tillage,  crop 
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rotation,  a  wide  range  of  dairy  subjects,  such  as  breeding  dairy  cattle,  raising 
dairy  calves,  development  of  dairy  cows,  economical  feeding,  care  of  milk,  butter 
and  cheese  making,  beef  cattle  breeding,  sheep  husbandry,  swine  husbandry,  horse 
breeding,  poultry  growing,  grain  farming,  cultivation  of  corn,  clover,  and  potatoes, 
and  all  other  farm  crops  grown  in  Wisconsin,  road  building,  home  making,  fairs, 
various  horticultural  topics,  farm  gardens,  care  of  house  plants,  and  a  large  number 
of  other  topics  relating  to  the  farm  and  farm  life. 

Fifteen  thousand  posters  and  45,000  programmes  of  these  meetings  have  been  sent 
out  from  the  State  office  and  nearly  as  many  more  have  been  printed  and  dis- 
tributed by  local  enterprise.  The  agricultural,  secular,  and  local  press  of  the  State 
have  given  valuable  assistance  in  advertising  these  meetings. 

All  in  all,  the  meetings  of  the  year  just  closed  can  be  denominated  a  very  success- 
ful series,  equal  to  any  previously  held  in  the  State. 

Ctenekal  Statistics  of  Farmers'  Institutes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  President,  there  are  some  matters  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
institute  workers  respecting  the  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902.  The  statistics  of  this  work  have  been 
collected  and  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  bulletin 
of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  and  in  a  table  of  the  yearbook  of  1902.  A  copy 
of  this  pul)lication  can  be  had  l)y  anyone  who  desires  to  secure  it.  A  brief  synopsis  is 
as  follows:  Number  of  meetings  held  in  the  United  States,  2,772;  amount  of  money 
expended  by  States  and  from  funds  contributed  by  the  States,  $145,650.42;  amount 
of  money  expended  by  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  $17,474.24; 
making  a  total  expenditure  of  $163,124.66.  The  number  of  persons  in  attendance 
is  given  at  819,995. 

There  were  397  speakers  upon  the  regular  force  employed  by  the  State  directors  of 
institutes,  and  356  others  who  M^ere  called  upon  occasionally  for  institute  lecture 
service. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  up  this  subject  of  farmers'  institute  statistics  and  endeavor 
to  secure  complete  data  respecting  the  various  features  of  the  work  so  that  those  who 
are  interested  may  have  opportunity  for  being  fully  informed  as  to  what  is  being 
accomplished  in  this  direction  in  all  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union. 

Appointment  op  Committees. 

The  president  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  committees: 

Committee  on  Nominations — F.  Dye,  of  New  Jersey;  G.  C.  Creelman,  of  Ontario, 
and  B.  W.  Kilgore,  of  North  Carolina.    (For  report  of  this  committee  see  p.  43.) 

Committee  on  Resolutions — F.  E.  Dawley,  of  New  York;  G.  McKerrow,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  L.  R.  Taft,  of  Michigan.    (For  report  of  this  committee  see  p.  43. ) 

The  convention  at  5.25  p.  m.  took  a  recess  until  8  p.  m. 

Evening  Session,  Tuesday,  June  23,  1903. 

The  convention  met  at  8  p.  m. ,  F.  E.  Dawley,  of  New  York,  presiding. 
Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  Premier  of  Ontario,  was  introduced,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

Address  of  Welcome. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  so  recently  torn  myself  away 
from  the  discussions  in  the  house  that  I  am  unable  to  adjust  my  mental  machinery 
readily  to  these  new  conditions.  I  will  say,  however,  that  I  am  happy  to  enter  for 
a  while  what  I  suppose  is  the  serener  and  perhaps  the  better  flavored  atmosphere  of 
this  hall. 
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It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  give  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  assembled  here,  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  capital  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  You  could  not  be  any  more  welcome  in  any  other  part 
of  Canada  that  I  can  think  of.  I  do  not  know  any  other  part  of  Canada  so  well  as 
Toronto,  nor  any  other  jirovince  so  well  asOntario;  liutwe,  in  Toronto  and  in  Ontario, 
are  always  glad  to  receive  the  representatives  of  any  great  industry,  whether  they  be 
captains  or  full  privates,  so  long  as  they  come  to  us  with  an  honest  and  intelligent 
purpose  to  give  us  useful  information,  and  to  receive  at  our  hands  such  expressions 
as  we  may  be  capable  of  giving  them  in  return. 

We  in  Ontario  have  frequently  entertained  and  received  in  one  form  or  another 
visitors  from  the  United  States;  and  according  to  our  experience  (we  never  have  had 
a  body  of  farmers  before)  we  are  always  safe  in  giving  to  visitors  from  the  United 
States  the  freedom  of  the  city  and  of  the  Province.  We  believe  they  have  never 
abused  that  freedom  nor  ever  spoken  unkindly  of  their  hosts. 

The  United  States  has  been  to  us  a  great  example  in  the  matter  of  agricultural 
education.  Some  of  your  public  institutions  in  some  of  your  States  have  been  spe- 
cially endowed  by  grants  from  Congress,  and  you  have  agricultural  departments  in 
some  of  your  large  universities.  In  some  respects  we  have  emulated  your  example. 
Agriculture  is  taught  in  many  of  our  j)ublic  schools,  if  not  in  all,  and  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  is  the  contribution  which  this  Province  has  given  as  a  Province 
for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  education.  We  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  visit 
to  that  institution,  which  has  been  arranged  to  take  place  a  day  or  two  hence. 

Your  example  has  been  stimulating  to  us  in  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  moneys 
for  agricultural  purj)oses.  I  think,  perhaps,  you  spend  more  freely  than  we  do;  at 
least  so  it  is  said.  Your  example  has  been  stimulating  also  as  to  courses  of  study 
and  the  scientific  processes  you  have  adopted  in  enabling  the  farmer  to  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunities.  Somehow  or  other,  whether  by  private  research  on  our 
own  part  or  by  instruction  from  the  other  side  ot  the  Atlantic  or  from  you,  we  have 
begun  to  learn  that  agriculture  is  a  science,  and  that  the  most  can  only  be  made  of 
the  soil  and  the  most  out  oi  the  products  of  the  farm  by  the  application  of  scientific 
methods — by  drainage,  tillage,  etc. ;  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  accomplished  we 
need  scientific  study.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  is  as  important  to  the 
farmer  as  chemistry  is  to  the  student  of  materia  medica.  No  man  can  raise  stock 
nowadays  without  some  knowledge  of  bacteriology.  Microbes  (which  seem  to  exist 
everywhere)  have  to  be  watched  by  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  fruit  grower. 

We  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  the  T'nited  States,  especially  in  its  great  agricultural 
development.  A  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  perhaps  the  larger 
portion,  is  derived  from  the  soil.  The  man  who  with  his  arm  bared  goes  forth  to  do 
the  daily  toil  of  the  farmer,  n  aking  for  himself  a  home  and  sujjplying  the  wants  of 
that  home,  is,  if  he  does  his  work  intelligently,  a  contributor  to  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  whole  nation.  In  that  respect  the  profession  of  agriculture  is  one  to  be  favored 
by  every  legislature,  to  be  encouraged  by  every  good  citizen,  and  to  be  iiromoted  by 
the  surplus  wealth  of  the  people  so  far  as  that  may  be  practicable. 

Let  me  say  that  we  who  reside  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  desire  to  live  on  friendly 
terms  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  We  sometimes  talk  of  your  "  exclusiveness." 
We  say  you  are  not  willing  to  trade  w  ith  us  or  to  exchange  your  conunodities  for 
ours  on  proper  terms.  You  will  get  over  that  by  and  by.  We  like  your  corn,  and 
we  are  competing  with  you  in  the  product  that  corn  produces.  Perhaps  there  is 
something  that  we  have  that  you  will  like  to  partake  of  as  freely  as  we  partake  of 
your  American  corn.  But  whether  you  are  willing  or  not  to  trade  with  us  on  such 
terms  as  we  think  would  be  mutually  advantageous,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  our 
political  and  social  relations  are  of  the  most  harmonious  character;  and  one  of  the 
effects  of  these  meetings  will  be,  I  think,  to  increase  and  to  perpetuate  that  feeling 
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of  amity  and  good  will.  We  should  have  no  quarrels,  the  one  with  the  other.  You 
may  be  more  democratic  than  we  are — that  may  be  a  privilege  which  you  delight  to 
enjoy,  and  it  is  a  privilege  of  which  you  are  availing  yourselves  in  a  manner  which, 
I  think,  accords  with  our  common  civilization  and  our  common  Christianity.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  able  under  their  form  of 
government  to  give  universal  liberty  to  their  own  people,  and  have  at  the  same  time 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the  highest  type  of  liberty  and  civilization  is  compati- 
ble with  the  highest  degree  of  democracj'.  In  that  respect  you  have  been  an  exam- 
ple to  the  world.  You  have  not  only  developed  the  force  of  democracy  within  your 
own  limits,  but  you  have  broadened  the  scope  of  democracy  the  world  over.  And 
we  have  shared  in  the  beneficial  results.  In  what  respect  we  can  perhaps  return  to 
you  the  benefits  of  the  more  conservative  jjrivileges  of  our  less  democratic  form  of 
government,  I  am  unable  to  saj'.  I  think,  however,  that  when  you  have  studied 
our  system  you  will  find  it  compatible  with  the  same  liberties  that  you  enjoy,  the 
same  development,  the  same  high  spirit  of  citizenship,  and  the  same  resolve  to  make 
of  life  and  life's  purposes  all  that  it  is  within  human  power  to  attain. 

We  rejoice  therefore  to  welcome  you,  not  only  for  yourselves  individually,  but  for 
the  people  and  the  constitution  and  the  civilization  and  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment that  you  represent.  In  that  respect  we  know  our  Avelcome  is  reciprocated; 
for  in  our  journeyings  to  the  south  we  have  gladly  observed  and  acknowledged  the 
almost  overwhelming  character  of  American  hosijitality. 

To  our  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  Canadian  Provinces  we  extend  a  similar  wel- 
come. Away  from  the  east,  where  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  beat  ceaselessly  on 
our  eastern  coast — from  Prince  Edwards  Island  and  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec, 
our  friends  have  come  to  see  what  we  are  doing  in  Ontario.  How  much  they  can 
learn  from  us  I  am  unable  to  say.  They  have  come  also  from  the  west  and  north- 
west. I  think  the  center  of  gravity  of  agricultural  wealth  is  very  soon  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  Ontario  to  the  prairies  of  Manitoba  and  the  northwest.  When  that  day 
comes  we  shall  have  to  put  up  with  the  humiliation  (if  humiliation  it  be)  of  seeing 
ourselves  surpassed  in  this  friendlj^  rivalry.  We  ma}'  not  have  the  same  facilities 
for  the  growth  of  grain  that  the  prairies  of  the  west  have,  but  we  hope  that  though 
that  part  of  the  Dominion  may  exceed  us  in  the  wealth  of  corn  and  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  we  at  all  events  will  not  be  excelled  in  our  study  of  that  pursuit  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  both  the  east  and  the  west. 

I  need  not  trouble  you  with  extended  remarks.  Our  minister  of  agriculture  will 
be  with  you  to-morrow  and  will  speak  for  the  government  of  the  Province  better 
than  I  can.  We  want  you  to  feel  at  home.  If  there  is  anything  you  need  in  order 
to  be  comfortable,  we  want  you  to  say  so,  and  it  will  be  forthcoming.  So  long  as 
you  stay  with  us,  I  hope  you  will  feel  you  are  among  your  friends. 

On  invitation  of  the  chairman,  President  J.  C.  Hardy,  of  the  Mississippi  Agricul- 
tural College,  responded  to  the  address  of  w-elcome. 

W.  C.  Latta,  of  Indiana,  delivered  the  president's  address,  as  follows: 

Peesident's  Address. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  may  be  truthfully  said  of  the  farmers'  institute  work 
that  it  is  yomig,  growing,  and  influential.  Beginning  at  a  time  within  the  memory 
of  almost  the  youngest  here,  the  work  has  become  thoroughly  organized  and  effect- 
ive in  a  majority  of  the  Provinces  and  States  of  this  great  land  of  om-s,  and  it  is  T)eing 
steadily  extended  into  new  territory. 

While  full  statistics  are  not  accessible,  it  is  doubtless  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
during  the  past  year  several  thousands  of  farmers'  institutes  have  been  held  and  the 
aggregate  attendance  has  passed  well  beyond  the  million  mark.    These  meetings 
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liave  l)rouglit  together  many  hundreds  (if  men  and  women  from  the  agricnUnial  col- 
leges and  experiment  ntations,  and  from  farms,  officet^,  and  factories  for  the  joint  dis- 
cussion of  topics  of  great  moment  to  agriculture. 

IMI'ROVEl)  METHODS  OF  FARMINfi. 

These  discussions  have  in  many  cases  revolutionized  the  thought  and  practices  of 
farmers,  and  brought  increased  prosperity  and  comfort  and  cheer  to  thousands  of 
farm  homes.  As  a  result  agriculture  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  remunerative  and 
respectable  of  callings,  and  the  bright,  trained,  young  men  and  women  from  the 
agricultural  colleges  are  being  welcomed  back  to  the  farm  to  contribute  their  share 
toward  the  uplifting  of  the  agricultural  classes. 

"While  the  progress  and  results  thus  far  have  been  most  gratifying,  we  stand  only 
on  tlie  threshhold  of  the  greater  possil^ilities  to  be  realized.  The  little  that  has  been 
accomplished  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  great  work  yet  to  be  done. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  for  retrospect,  but  to  take  a  look  ahead  and  plan  for  the  future 
that  these  directors,  superintendents,  secretaries,  conductors,  and  speakers  have 
gathered  here  at  this  international  meeting  of  farmers'  institute  workers. 

For  the  Tieneflt  of  our  visitors  it  may  be  stated  that  a  few  years  since  the  American 
Association  of  Institute  Workers  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater 
scope  and  effectiveness  to  the  institute  work.  This  is  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of 
this  association.  In  behalf  of  those  who  are  here  from  the  United  States,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  we  are  pleased  to  meet — across  the  border  and  under  such 
favorable  surroundings — our  Canadian  friends,  the  loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty 
King  Edward.  I  would  also  express  the  hope  that  this  may  be  followed  by  future 
visits  of  this  association  to  your  country,  and  that  a  closer  acquaintance  may  prove 
mutually  agreeable  and  helpful. 

THE  SI^HERE  OF  FARMEKS'  INSTITUTES. 

While  we  greatly  appreciate  the  presence  of  our  visitors  and  distinguished  guests, 
we  crave  their  indulgence  while  we  consider  for  a  little  time  some  questions  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  the  members  of  the  association.  The  farmers'  institute  is  Init  one  of 
the  many  agencies  for  diffusing  a  knowledge  helpful  to  agriculture.  It  has,  however, 
a  distinct  place  and  a  definite  work. 

We  must  continue  to  look  to  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  as 
the  fountain  head  of  demonstrated  truth  conccrninir  ai;ricnltni'e^  The  station  bulle- 
tins and  the  agricultural  papers  widely  disseminate  this  information,  but  it  comes  in 
cold  type  to  many  who  have  difficulty  in  understanding  the  printed  page,  and  with 
no  opportunity  for  questions  and  answers,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  well- 
conducted  farmers'  institute.  Then,  too,  the  living  lecturer  invests  the  subject  with 
something  of  his  own  personality  and  interest.  He  lias  by  systematic  experiment  or 
hard-earned  experience  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  iiropositinn  he  states,  and  he 
can  give  intelligent  and  cogent  reasons  for  the  conclusions  reached.  He  can  explain 
the  variations  in  results  due  to  changed  soil,  climatic,  or  other  conditions.  He 
makes  clear  and  definite  what  was  before  hazy  and  uncertain.  He  inspires  confidence. 
His  example  is  contagious.  Others  are  induced  to  act,  and  thus  a  scientific  truth  is 
made  to  serve  the  everyday  farmer,  who  in  turn  not  only  becomes  a  student,  but  an 
advocate  and  an  example  of  better  methods  of  farming,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
higher  success  in  his  work. 

Further,  the  farmers'  institute  comes  to  the  farmer — into  his  iiniiifdiatc  neighlior- 
hood — and  at  a  time  when  lie  is  rested  from  the  arduous  labors  of  tlic  busy  season. 
Hence  it  finds  him  with  lioth  time  and  disposition  to  consider  and  discuss  the  many 
questions  that  confront  and  perplex  him.  The  farmer's  family  can  also  be  present 
to  listen  to  and  take  part  in  discussions  of  especial  interest  and  value  to  them. 
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Given,  therefore,  a  place  of  meeting  pervaded  by  the  atmosphere  of  tlie  farm,  a 
time  when  the  season's  work  is  not  crowding,  and  a  goodly  number  of  farmers  who 
recognize  their  need  of  education  and  confere«e€  and  cooperation;  given,  further,  a 
lecturer  who  can  enter  sympathetically  and  intelligently  into  the  heart  of  questions 
of  moment  to  the  farmer  and  his  family,  and  jou  have  the  conditions  for  an  ideal 
farmers'  institute. 

With  the  exception  of  suitable  speakers,  whose  number  is  steadily  increasing, 
the  conditions  just  named  prevail  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
comitry. 

AMPLE  PROVISION'  POR  THE  WORK  NECESSARV. 

There  are  now  and  there  will  continue  to  he  millions  of  farmers  who  need  the 
incentives  to  better  farming  and  truer  living  which  the  farmers'  institute  affords. 
The  farmers'  institute  must  therefore  become  an  increasingly  i)opular  and  powerful 
agency  for  agricultural  betterment.  Granting,  as  we  must,  that  the  need  for  farmers' 
institutes  will  continue  to  exist,  there  should  be  early  and  adequate  provision  for 
extending  the  work  throughout  the  entire  country.  Our  legislative  bodies  should 
provide  ample  means  for  the  organization  and  effective  maintenance  of  the  work, 
and  all  who  are  responsible  for  the  management  of  farmers'  institutes  should  not 
only  seek  to'  secure  intelligent,  well-balanced,  thoroughly  trained,  and  effective 
speakers,  but  they  should  be  ever  ready  to  employ  the  most  feasible  and  effective 
methods  of  projecting  and  conducting  the  institutes. 

A    KIND  OF  COLLEGE  EXTENSION"  WORK. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  auspices  under  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  The  bureau, 
or  board,  or  executive  committee  having  charge  of  the  institute  work  should  be  a 
stable,  conservative  body,  not  the  creature  of  any  faction  or  party,  and  free  from  all 
political  influence  or  manipulation.  It  should  )>e  composed  of  broad-gauge,  large- 
hearted,  liberal-spirited,  intelligent  men,  with  a  ready  grasp  of  the  great  problems 
of  agriculture  and  a  steady  purpose  to  solve  the  same,  though  decades  may  be 
required  to  do  it. 

In  ray  judgment  this  board  should  be  closely  connected  with,  or  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  agricultural  college,  (1)  because  the  farmers'  institutes  are  a 
kind  of  college  extension  work,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  should  be  truly  edu- 
cational in  character;  (2)  because  the  many  and  varied  applications  of  science  to 
agriculture  should  be  constantly  jJresented;  (3)  because  the  members  of  the  faculty 
and  station  staff  and  the  farmer  should  be  brought  into  the  closest  possible  touch  for 
their  mutual  good,  and  (4)  because  this  would  tend  to  insure  a  full  manning  and 
equipping  of  these  institutions  for  the  several  lines  of  college,  station,  and  farmers' 
institute  work. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OR  DIRECTOR  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  director  or  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes  should  be  a  man  of  great 
industry,  insight,  tact,  patience,  perseverance,  and  resourcefulness.  He  should  pos- 
sess sound  judgment,  a  reasonable  degree  of  firmness,  and  a  steady  enthusiasm.  He 
should  be  able  to  meet  men  agreeably  and  organize  them  effectively  for  service. 
When  such  a  man  is  found  or  developed,  he  should  be  given  large  discretionary 
authority,  and,  if  the  work  is  at  all  extended,  be  permitted  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  it,  with  a  tenure  during  good  behavior  and  effectiveness.  He  should  also 
have  ample  clerical  assistance  in  doing  the  many-sided  work  of  learning  the  agri- 
cultural needs  of  his  territory,  placing  meetings,  securing  speakers,  arranging  the 
schedules  of  institutes,  assigning  workers  and  making  up  their  itineraries,  projecting 
the  work,  maintaining  an  active  movement  all  along  the  line  while  meetings  are 
being  held,  and,  finally,  assorting,  classifying,  and  publishing  the  useful  information 
gleaned  from  the  season's  institutes. 
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THE  farmers'  IXSTITITTE  SPEAKER. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  director  or  superintendent  is  the  institute  speaker.  In 
fact,  so  far  as  the  individual  institute  is  concerned,  he  is  of  more  importance  than 
either  the  superintendent  or  chairman  of  the  meeting.  In  short,  the  speaker  is 
the  soul  of  the  institute.  He  can  not  well  be  described  or  characterized,  but 
wherever  you  find  him  this  is  true:  He  is  possessed  by  and  master  of  his  subject, 
and  he  can  both  interest  and  in.struct  his  audience.  Such  persons  are  comparatively 
rare,  but  the  State  institute  managements  are  fortunate  in  having  a  number  of  both 
men  and  women  who  are  rendering  invaluable  service  as  institute  speakers. 

While  we  can  not  unerringly  select  or  describe  the  successful  speaker,  Ave  can 
speak  more  advisedly  of  his  training.  He  should  have  training — special  training — 
for  his  work.  Although  this  subject  will  be  more  simply  treated  l)y  others,  I  venture 
a  few  ol)servation8  at  this  time.  The  training  of  the  fully-equipped  institute  speaker 
of  the  future  will  include:  (1)  A  boyhood  spent  on  the  farm  actively  engaged  in  its 
many  duties,  sports,  and  recreations,  and  inured  to  the  hardships  and  privations 
incident  thereto;  (2)  a  common  and  high  school  education  that  keeps  the  student  in 
touch  with  his  immediate  surroundings,  reveals  the  real  advantages  and  true  beauty  of 
rural  life  and  scenery,  and  turns  the  mind  inquiringly  toward  the  many  fascinating 
]jr(jl)lems  OQ  every  hand  that  invite  solution;  (.3)  a  thorough  general  and  technical 
training  at  an  agricultural  college;  (4)  a  highly  succe.ssful  evjicriciicc  of  several  years, 
after  graduation,  in  some  line  of  jjractical  agriculture.  I  do  not  uii^an  by  this  to  bar 
out  from  the  list  of  speakers  the  college  professor,  the  station  worker,  or  the  farmer 
whose  only  lamp  is  that  of  experience.  All  the.se  have  rendered  yeoman  service  in 
the  past  and  we  shall  continue  to  need  them,  but  nevertheless,  in  my  judgment,  the 
farmers'  institute  speaker  of  the  future  will  be  the  one  who  combines  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  the  agricultural  graduate  and  the  practical  farmer. 

THE  INSTITUTE  SPEAKER  SHOULD  BE  A  STUDENT. 

Meanwhile  we  should  strive  to  increase  tlie  effectiveness  of  the  speakers  we  now 
have.  The  round-up  institutes  and  conferences  of  institute  workers  are  valuable 
means  to  this  end,  as  they  afford  both  incentive  to  the  best  effort  and  an  ojjportunity 
to  observe  good  examples.  But  whatever  else  a  speaker  may  or  may  not  be,  he  must 
be  a  student — a  student  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  works,  a  student  of  the 
scientific  literature  of  agriculture,  a  student  of  men  and  methods  and  results.  If 
need  lie,  he  should  be  directed  to  the  various  sources  of  accurate  knowledge  concern- 
ing his  own  l)usiness  and  the  subjects  he  desires  to  discuss  Ijefore  farmers'  institutes. 
He  should  not  only  read  and  be  able  to  digest  the  bulletins  and  Government  rei>orts 
which  bear  upon  his  chosen  pursuit,  but  he  should  form  the  habit  of  directing  his 
auditors  to  the  same  sources  of  information  and  to  the  other  agencies,  of  whatever 
kind,  by  which  he  has  attained  a  more  certain  knowledge  and  achieved  a  higher  suc- 
cess. He  should  be  quick  to  learn  and  ready  to  impart.  He  should  have  a  large 
measure  of  the  missionary  spirit,  realizing  that  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  Imbued  with  this  spirit,  he  will  be  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  the  sources 
of  his  superior  knowledge  ami  share  generously  with  others  the  secrets  of  his  suc- 
cesses. Last  in  order  of  mention,  but  first  in  importance,  is  the  character  of  the 
speaker.  Just  in  proportion  as  he  has  been  successful  as  a  farmer  and  effective  as  a 
speaker  will  others  seek  to  pattern  after  him.  His  statements  must  therefore  be 
entirely  trustworthy,  his  character  above  reproach,  and  his  speech,  personal  habits, 
general  bearing,  and  dress  be  worthy  of  imitation.  I  can  not  emphasize  this  too 
strongly,  l)ecause  the  speaker  wields  a  tremendous  power  for  good  or  ill. 

WO.ArEN   AS  IXSTITUTE  SPEAKERS. 

Now  a  word  as  to  work  for  women  and  1)y  women  at  farmers'  institutes.  Both  are 
needed.    Both  are  es.sential  to  the  highest  results.    In  Indiana,  as  elsewhere,  the 
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woman  speaker  is  quite  on  a  par  with  the  man,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
women  workers  and  subjects  of  especial  interest  to  women,  as  household  economics, 
the  home,  education,  etc.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Mature  matrons  and  young 
unmarried  women  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  special  preparation  for  the  impor- 
tant work  to  be  done  by  women  at  farmers'  institutes.  They  should  not  only  be 
perfectly  competent  to  giA^e  helpful  and  practical  instruction,  but  they  should  also 
be  of  such  character  and  standing  as  to  place  them  entirely  above  suspicion  in  every 
way,  and  they  should  further  be  so  situated  that  they  can  attend  farmers'  institutes 
without  neglect  of  home  duties. 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  qualifications  and  training  of  the  insti- 
tute speaker  because  of  the  vital  relations  he  sustains  to  the  character  and  success  of 
the  institute  work.  Despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  superintendent  and  chairman  and 
all  the  advertising  of  the  meeting,  no  matter  whether  the  audience  is  large  or  small, 
expectant  or  indifferent,  the  speaker  will  make  or  mar  the  institute.  Moral:  Get  the 
best  speakers  available.  "Aye,  but  there's  the  rub."  Their  number  is  limited,  their 
develojmient  slow,  and  many  who  would  make  admirable  speakers  can  not  be  had 
for  love  or  money.  Those  who  do  develop  special  aptitude  for  institute  work  should 
be  encouraged  to  continue  in  it  by  adequate  compensation  and  by  some  system  of 
exchanges  between  directors  whereby  a  speaker  may  l:)e  sent  into  new  territory 
when  he  has  fully  canvassed  a  given  field. 

LOCAL  INSTITUTE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  subject  of  local  organizations  for  institute  work  should  receive  careful  con- 
sideration by  this  association.  In  my  judgment  we  should  have  such  organizations, 
but  they  should  not  be  too  local — that  is,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  single  neigh- 
borhood. They  should  be  county  wide  in  extent,  and  the  roster  of  officers  should 
include  a  vice-president  or  committeeman  from  each  township.  Some  of  these  may 
well  be  women  unless  there  is  a  separate  woman's  auxiliary  institute.  Such  an 
organization  would  serve  as  a  bureau  of  information  to  the  superintendent,  and  it 
might  further  cooperate  with  the  State  management  in  placing  meetings  at  the 
several  eligible  points  in  the  county.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  local  organization 
should  not  be  given  the  right  of  initiative.  Its  function  should  be  rather  advisory 
than  executive  so  far  as  the  placing  of  meetings  and  selection  of  State  speakers  are 
concerned,  while  it  may  properly  relieve  the  general  management  of  many  local 
details,  such  as  securing  a  hall,  advertising  the  institute,  enlisting  the  business  men, 
providing  entertainment  for  visitors,  etc. 

I  am  reminded,  however,  that  institute  directors  hold  widely  divergent  views  on 
this  subject  of  local  institute  organizations,  and  as  the  question  will  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion by  another,  I  leave  it  with  the  hope  that  the  pros  and  cons  will  be  well  sifted 
in  order  tliat  those  who  are  developing  the  institute  work  may  be  better  able  to 
choose  that  which  is  best  for  their  respectix'e  localities. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  farmers'  institute  is  an  educational  agency.  Its  primary  function  is  to  impart 
instruction  which  is  of  definite  practical  value  to  agriculture.  This  limitation  as  to 
the  kind  and  character  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  should  be  steadily  kept  in  mind, 
because  there  is  something  of  a  tendency  to  introduce  that  which  is  more  general  in 
character  or  which  is  primarily  entertaining  or  even  amusing,  especially  at  the  night 
sessions.  While  I  freely  admit  the  value  of  an  occasional  enlivening  exercise,  as  a 
piece  of  music  or  a  short  recitation,  I  believe  the  comic  song  and  the  average 
embryonic  elocutionist  have  no  legitimate  place  in  a  farmers'  institute. 

"While  there  must  be  a  rather  narrow  limitation  as  to  the  kind  of  instruction,  there 
may  and  should  be  considerable  latitude  as  to  the  methods  of  instruction.  In  the 
main,  the  half  informal  methods  of  the  schoolroom  will  be  most  suitable,  because 
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they  give  free  play  to  the  mental  faciiltie.s  and  permit  the  pointed  questions  and 
direct  answers  which  are  so  good  to  sharpen  attention  and  fix  the  lesson. 

Sometimes  the  audience,  or  a  portion  of  it,  may  retjuire  an  ocular  demonstration  to 
carry  conviction.  This  may  be  given  in  the  ordinary  hall,  for  example,  in  judging 
corn  or  poultry  by  the  score  card.  If  the  hall  is  adapted  to  it,  or  if  mild  weather 
will  permit  an  open-air  gathering,  large  animals  may  be  used  to  demonstrate  points 
in  form  or  quality,  or  to  illustrate  the  method  of  training  a  young  animal  or  of  sub- 
duing a  refractory  one.  To  be  conclusive,  however,  even  these  demonstrations  must 
be  supplemented  by  discussion  to  bring  out  the  reasons  for  the  methods  employed. 
It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  farmers'  institute  surpasses  the  average  agricultural 
fair  in  instructional  value.  The  latter  brings  out  the  fine  specimens,  but  throws  no 
light  on  how  they  were  produced,  and  little,  if  any,  on  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
the  awards. 

I  have  said  the  instruction  should  be  practical.  This  may  mean  how  to  make 
money  faster  or  it  may  mean  something  higher  and  better.  To  tell  how  to  earn  the 
dollar  is  well,  but  to  instruct  in  the  wise  use  of  the  dollar  when  earned  is  better. 
The  instruction  to  be  most  truly  valuable  should  have  that  subtle,  expansive,  and 
uplifting  quality  which  enlarges  the  conceptions,  gives  a  broader  \  ic\v,  iiiq)arts  cheer, 
insj)ires  hope,  strengthens  purpose,  and  exalts  the  motive.  Under  such  instruction 
the  man  who  regards  money  as  trash  will  come  to  see  how  truly  worthy  a  thing  it  is 
to  make  a  financial  success  of  life,  and  the  man  whose  aim  has  been  leveled  at  the 
"almighty  dollar"  will  see  how  sordid  he  has  been,  and  he  will  learn  that  money 
has  higher  uses  than  hoarding. 

This  yi)U  see  emphasizes  again  the  importance  of  good  instructors — men  of  large 
intellectual  mold,  who  have  had  large  opportunities  for  development  and  for  the 
study  C)f  the  broad  field  of  agriculture. 

Now  that  the  first  steps  have  been  taken  to  organize  a  national  bureau  of  farmers' 
institutes  at  Washington,  D.  C,  may  not  we  of  the  United  States  hope  that  the  Gen- 
eral Government  will  soon  send  out  as  instructors  men  who  have  had  exceptional 
opportunities  to  study  the  larger  agricultural  problems?  I  am  sure  we  will  all  be 
pleased  to  learn  from  the  newly-appointed  farmers'  institute  specialist  what  the 
General  Government  may  be  able  to  do  to  promote,  extend,  and  render  more  effect- 
ive the  farmers'  institute  work. 

PROBLEMS  AW.VITIN'G  .SOLUTION. 

I  said  in  substance  at  the  first  that  we  have  only  made  a  good  beginning  in  the 
institute  work.  This  will  appear  when  we  call  to  mind  the  many  unsolved  prob- 
lems in  agricultural  education.  Without  attempting  to  answer  them,  permit  me  to 
propound  some  of  these  puzzling  questions  tliat  press  for  solution: 

How  can  we  get  the  leading  farmers,  stockmen,  dairymen,  and  fruit  growers  to 
actively  lend  a  hand,  at  least  locally,  in  institute  work  for  the  benefit  of  their 
neighbors? 

How  shall  we  reach  the  great  inert  mass  of  farmers  and  inspire  them  to  achieve 
something  more  than  mediocre  success?  How  can  we  arouse  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  farm  to  seek  adequate  preparation  for  life  in  the  country  and  success 
on  the  farm?  How  shall  we  get  the  rank  and  file  of  the  farmers  and  farmers'  wives 
to  see  that  intelligent  labor  is  not  drudgery,  btit  a  joy  and  a  blessing  to  him  who 
performs  it,  and  that  the  rewards  of  such  labor  are  as  sure  and  as  satisfactory  on  the 
farm  as  elsewhere?  How  shall  we  get  the  average  farmer  to  realize  that  the  farm 
gives  the  ideal  setting  for  a  cosy,  convenient,  sanitary,  and  beautiful  dwelling?  How 
shall  we  arouse  in  him  a  set  purpose  to  have  such  a  dwelling?  What  is  harder  still, 
how  can  we  get  the  farmer  to  realize  that  the  farm  furnishes  just  the  conditions  for 
an  ideal  home  in  this  beautiful  dwelling?  And  then,  to  attempt  the  almost  impos- 
sible, how  can  we  encourage  and  arouse  the  poor,  tired  farmer's  wife  not  only  to 
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yearn  for,  but  also  to  resolutely  strive  for  such  a  home,  and  meanwhile  seek  to  equip 
herself  mentally  and  spiritually  to  hold  gentle  sway  therein  over  loving  and  loyal 
subjects — queen  indeed  of  an  earthly  paradise?  Should  it  not  be  the  high  and  holy 
aim  of  every  farmer's  wife  not  only  to  live  and  labor  in  such  a  home,  but  to  "reign 
without  a  rival  there?"  If  so,  Avhat  can  we  do  to  make  this  dream  a  living  reality 
in  multiplied  thousands  of  farm  homes  throughout  this  broad  land  of  opportunity 
and  peace  and  prosperity? 

But  to  descend  to  the  plane  of  the  actual — How  can  we  uproot  the  false  ideals  - 
which  lead  thousands  of  fathers  and  mothers  to  undergo  slavish  toil  and  privation 
to  accumulate  material  riches  which  their  untrained  and  uneducated  children  will 
squander  and  quarrel  about?  How  can  we  get  these  parents  to  see  that  their  mis- 
guided, though  well-meant,  labors  for  their  children  are  certain  to  prove  harmful  and 
likely  to  be  disastrous  to  them? 

How  can  we  get  the  much  vaunted  but  mistakenly  called  "practical"  farmer  to 
plan  and  act  as  if  he  really  thovight  more  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children  than 
of  his  broad  acres,  his  abundant  ci'ops,  and  his  fine  live  stock? 

How  shall  we  prevail  upon  fathers  and  mothers  not  to  seek  for  their  children  an 
education  that  will  take  them  from  the  farm,  but  one  that  will  lead  them  and  help 
them  to  live  happily  and  prosperously  upon  the  farm? 

How  shall  we  get  the  farmer's  son  and  daughter  to  realize  that  the  farm  offers 
better  opportunities  for  financial,  mental,  moral,  and  social  improvement,  for  enlarged 
usefulness,  happiness,  and  jwlitical  preferment  than  does  the  shop,  office,  salesroom, 
or  factory? 

How  can  we  get  the  farmer  boys  and  girls  to  realize  that  an  agricultural  education 
increases  the  earning  power,  adds  zest  to  life  in  the  country,  and  widens  and  deepens 
the  channels  of  usefulness  and  happiness?  How  shall  we  get  fond  but  foolish 
mammas  to  realize  that  a  limited  home  schooling,  a  smattering  of  the  so-called 
accom2>lishments,  a  pretty  gown,  and  a  comely  face  are  an  utterly  inadequate  jirepa- 
ration  of  their  daughters  for  the  life  that  awaits  them?  How  shall  we  enable  these 
same  mothers — and  the  fathers  as  well — to  get  a  vision  of  true  \vomanhood  and  of 
the  necessit}',  importance,  dignity,  and  true  value  of  a  trained,  cultured,  capable 
woman?  How  shall  we  get  parents,  generally,  to  understand  that  the  education  of 
the  daughter  should  be  just  as  liberal,  as  thoi'ough,  as  j^ractical,  and  just  as  defi- 
nitely related  to  her  future  work  as  that  of  the  son? 

How  shall  we  banish  forever  the  farmer's  low  estimate  of  himself  and  his  calling, 
and  his  petty  jealousies  and  suspicions  which  prevent  him  fi'om  intelligently  coop- 
erating with  his  brother  farmers  for  their  mutual  protection  and  advancement? 

In  short,  how  can  we  get  the  farmers  throughout  our  great  country  to  discern  the 
close  relationships  that  exist  or  should  exist  between  soil  and  sah-ation,  brawn  and 
brain,  thought  and  thrift,  sense,  science,  and  success,  cash,  culture,  and  capacity,  work 
and  wisdom,  labor  and  love,  ideas  and  ideals,  home  and  heaven? 

In  many  ways  the  men  and  women  of  the  farm  as  well  as  others  still  labor  for  the 
"meat  that  perisheth"  and  neglect  "the  better  part  that  shall  not  be  taken  away." 
How  shall  the  blind  eyes  be  opened,  the  deaf  ears  be  unstopped,  and  the  intellects 
dulled  by  drudgery  be  quickened  to  assert  their  rightful  supremacy?  Doubtless  time 
alone  can  fully  answer,  but  let  us  hope  and  expect  that  the  deliberations  of  this 
international  meeting  will  throw  light  on  some  of  these  questions. 

The  farmers'  institute  is  destined  to  bear  an  important  part  in  the  uplift  of  agri- 
culture. The  agricultural  college  is  to  have  an  increasingly  important  share  in  this 
good  work;  but,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  farmers'  institute  must  be  the  har- 
binger and  promoter  of  the  agricultural  college,  because,  though  last  in  the  field,  it 
has  been  first  to  reach  and  arouse  the  farmers  in  general. 

The  greatness  of  our  opportunity  as  institute  workers  is  the  measure  of  our 
responsibility. 
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Recognizing,  as  we  must,  the  great  imi:)ortance  and  the  far-reaching  consequences 
of  our  \vr>rk,  let  us  counsel  together  and  gird  ourselves  for  its  accomplishment. 

Let  us  in  thu  sessions  which  are  to  follow  earnestly  seek  to  get  and  impart  light, 
cheer,  encouragement,  and  inspiration  that  will  enable  each  of  us  to  take  up  his  future 
work  with  increased  intelligence  and  courage,  with  added  zeal  and  effectiveness,  and 
with  higher  appreciation  of  the  privilege  which  is  ours  to  assist  in  a  cause  so  worthy 
and  so  helpful  to  mankind. 

The  address  was  briefly  discussed  by  B.  W.  Kilgore,  F.  Dye,  and  G.  McKerrow, 
the  latter  explaining  somewhat  at  length  the  system  of  institute  management  followed 
in  Wisconsin. 

After  announcements  by  the  secretary  as  to  the  future  order  of  business,  the  con- 
vention at  9.45  p.  m.  adjourned  until  Wednesday  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Morning  Session,  Wednesday,  June  24,  1903. 

The  convention  met  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  amendments  to  the  constitution  proposed  at  the  last  convention  were  adopted 
without  objection.  (For  amended  constitution  see  p.  9. )  By  vote  of  the  conven- 
tion the  dues  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  constitution  were  remitted  for  the  coming  year. 

The  convention  then  took  up  the  discussion  of  the  following  subjects:  "Training 
for  institute  work"  (see  p.  45),  "Organization  for  institute  work"  (see  p.  53),  and 
"Accessories  in  institute  work"  (see  p.  58). 

Egyptian  Commissioner  of  Aghiculture. 

The  Chairman  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McKerrow).  I  wish  to  inform  the  association 
that  at  this  session  we  have  the  honor  to  have  with  us  the  Egyptian  commissioner  of 
agriculture.  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Foaden.  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  every 
individual  here  when  I  say  that  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  extend  a  special  greeting 
to  the  representative  of  the  agriculture  of  one  of  the  oldest  agricultural  countries  on 
the  earth. 

At  12.20  p.  m.  the  convention  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session,  Wednesday,  June  2i,  19(i3. 

The  convention,  F.  Dye  presiding,  proceeded  with  the  discussion  of  the  topics  on 
the  programme  as  follows:  "How  far  is  it  practicable  to  conduct  a  season's  campaign 
in  some  agricultural  interest"  (see  p.  63),  "Institute  work  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
worker"  (see  p.  68),  "The  National  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  insti- 
tute meetings"  (see  p.  74),  and  "Problems  and  methods  in  institute  work"  (see 
p.  83). 

Evening  Session,  Wednesday,  June  2J:,  1903. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  8  p.  m.  The  discussion  of 
the  following  topics  was  taken  up:  "How  the  institutes  can  bring  the  most  good  to 
the  girls"  (see  p.  90),  "How  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  boys  in  agriculture"  (see 
p.  97),  "  The  romance  of  agriculture  "  (seep.  101). 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Thursday  morning  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  at  Guelph. 
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Thursday,  June  26,  1903. 
Visit  to  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

On  this  day  the  members  of  the  convention,  in  response  to  a  special  invitation, 
visited  the  agricultural  college  at  Guelph  as  the  guests  of  Dr.  James  Mills,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college. 

At  the  repast  provided  for  the  visitors,  Dr.  Mills,  after  expressing  his  gratification 
at  the  presence  of  the  delegates  and  regretting  that  he  was  not  able  to  do  as  much 
as  he  wished  for  their  entertainment,  spoke  as  follows  on  the  relation  of  the  farmers' 
Institute  and  the  agricultural  college: 

I  am  especially  impressed  by  the  thought  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  topic 
assigned  me  by  j'our  programme  for  discussion,  that  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the 
farmers'  institutes  are  able  to  do  a  great  deal  to  assist  each  other.  In  the  first  place 
the  colleges  can  furnish  to  the  institutes  some  of  the  best-equipped  and  most  effective 
speakers,  for  the  colleges  have  in  their  faculties  men  of  the  right  type,  practical 
men,  suited  to  give  the  institutes  such  aid  as  they  require.  In  our  agricultural 
colleges  we  need  scholarly  men,  but  above  everything  else  we  need  practical  men, 
and  as  a  rule  we  have  such.  Hence  the  colleges  ought  to  be  able  to  furnish  to  the 
institutes  from  time  to  time  some  of  the  best  and  most  effective  speakers  from  an 
agricultural  standpoint. 

The  word  "agriculture,"  as  you  all  know,  is  a  broad  word,  for  the  subject  is  one 
which  touches  science  in  various  relations  and  ramifications,  and  upon  agriculture 
in  its  relation  to  science  the  professors  of  an  agricultural  college  should  be  able 
especially  to  render  valuable  aid  to  institute  workers. 

The  second  method  in  which  the  colleges  are  certainly  assisting  the  institute 
workers  very  materially  is  in  issuing  from  time  to  time  bulletins  and  reports  dealing 
with  questions  with  which  the  institute  workers  have  to  deal. 

I  might  go  farther  and  specify  other  methods  in  which  the  college  may  assist  the 
institute  worker,  but  I  pass  on  to  say  a  word  on  the  point  that  the  institute  workers 
can  in  a  very  large  measure  assist  the  colleges.  I  know  of  no  class  of  people  abroad 
in  the  country  to-day  Avho  can  do  more  for  the  reputation  of  our  colleges,  for  extend- 
ing our  popularity  among  the  farming  community,  than  our  institute  workers.  I  feel 
that  they  can  make  or  damn  an  institution.  Not  only  can  they  do  much  in  giving 
an  institution  of  this  kind  standing  and  character  among  the  farmers,  but  they  can  do 
very  much  toward  increasing  the  attendance  of  these  colleges.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  class  of  men  who  can  do  so  much  in  this  direction,  if  they  are  so  disposed. 
They  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  farmers,  enjoying  to  a  large  extent  their  confi- 
dence. They  can  influence  very  directly  the  right  class  of  students  to  attend  the 
agricultural  college.  Not  only  this,  but  they  can  do  much  toward  creating  a  public 
opinion  which  shall  operate  upon  the  legislature  in  procuring  the  money  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  colleges.  In  these  three  ways  especially — by  pro- 
moting the  popularity  of  the  institutions,  by  increasing  the  attendance  of  students, 
and  by  securing  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  on  our  work — the  institute  workers 
"have  it  in  their  power  to  do  very  much  for  the  colleges. 

For  years  past  I  have  felt  that  our  institute  workers  have  done  as  much  for  us  as 
any  other  organization  in  the  country.  I  am  sorry  that  we  do  not  come  oftener  and 
more  directly  in  contact  with  each  other.  I  would  keep  on  the  right  side  of  them, 
not  by  a  truckling  or  demagogic  policy,  but  by  doing  the  right  thing  toward  them— 
by  showing  that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  them  in  their  work.  Last  spring  we  had 
here  a  special  course  in  stock  judging  for  institute  workers.  I  think  it  was  helpful 
to  them  as  well  as  to  us.  I  assure  you  that  they  have  our  sympathy  and  support, 
so  far  as  we  can  give  it. 
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Evening  Session,  Thursday,  June  25. 

The  convention  met  at  9  o'clock  p.  m.  in  the  Rossin  House,  Toronto,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  president.  The  following  topics  were  discussed:  "Local  help 
at  evening  sessions"  (see  p.  105),  "To  what  extent  may  young  people  help"  (see 
p.  106),  and  "  Permanency  of  farmers'  institutes"  (seep.  107). 

Report  of  Committee  ox  Nominations. 

Mr.  Dye,  from  the  committee  on  nominations,  reported  as  follows: 
President — B.  W.  Kilgore,  North  Carolina. 
Vice-President — E.  E.  Kaufman,  North  Dakota. 
Secretary-treasurer — G.  C.  Creelman,  Ontario. 

Executive  committee — G.  McKerrow,  Wisconsin;  H.  G.  Easterly,  Illinois;  J.  C. 
Hardy,  Mississippi. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  persons  named  were 
unanimously  elected. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Dawley,  from  the  committee  on  resolutions,  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  adopted: 

ATTENDANCE  AT  INSTITUTE  MEETINGS. 

"Whereas  widely  different  systems  of  figuring  the  average  and  total  attendance  at 
the  institutes  are  in  use  in  vai'ious  States,  and  comparisons  are  thereby  made  value- 
less: Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  those  having  the  institutes  in  charge  in  various  States,  in  reporting 
to  this  association,  be  recjuested  in  the  future  to  figure  the  actual  attendance  by  taking 
the  number  present  at  the  largest  session  and  adding  to  it  one-half  the  number  present 
at  the  next  largest  session.  That  the  total  attendance  be  figured  by  adding  together 
the  entire  attendance  at  each  session." 

INSTITUTE  WORK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

"Whereas  some  seven  years  ago  this  association  recommended  that  a  bureau  of 
institute  work  be  established  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
has  since  done  all  in  its  power  to  secure  such  bureau;  and 

"Whereas  Secretary  Wilson  has  seen  fit  to  make  recommendation,  and  Congress 
to  provide,  for  a  start  in  this  direction  and  has  appointed  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  one 
of  our  cu-woi-kers,  as  institute  specialist:  Therefore  be  it 

"  Rei^olred,  That  we  thank  Secretary  Wilson  and  the  United  States  Government  for 
their  acknowledgment  of  our  requests,  and  trust  that  they  will  see  clearly  the  advan- 
tages which  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  such  bureau." 

Resolutions  of  Thanks. 

Resolutions  were  then  passed  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  association  for 
support  given  the  work  of  the  farmers'  institutes  by  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  expressing  thanks  for 
the  publication  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  proceedings  of  the  1902 
meeting  of  the  association,  and  asking  for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  1903; 
and  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  association  to  the  department  of  agriculture  of 
Ontario,  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Provinc'e,  and  to  Dr.  James  Mills  of  the  agricultural 
college  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  for  courtesies  extended  and  for  their  services  in  making 
the  meeting  of  1903  a  success;  and  to  the  "faithful,  efficient,  hard  working,  and 
good  natured  secretary." 
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Time  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  a  number  of  invitations  in  regard 
to  the  next  place  of  meeting  of  this  association.  I  will  not  undertake  to  read  them 
all.  There  are  two  or  three  personal  letters,  however,  to  which  I  will  call  particular 
attention. 

Letters  from  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  agriculture  and  immigration  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  and  the  president  of  the  Louisiana  State  University,  inviting  the  association 
to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  that  city,  were  read;  also  a  letter  from  A.  B.  Hostetter, 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  inviting  the  association  to  hold  its  next  < 
meeting  at  Springfield,  111. ;  also  letters  from  D.  R.  Francis,  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Commission,  and  from  various  officials  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  inviting  the 
association  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  St.  Louis. 

After  the  several  propositions  had  been  considered  and  discussed,  it  was  agreed 
that  St.  Louis  be  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  association,  at  such 
time  as  may  be  fixed  l)y  the  executive  committee.  The  invitation  of  Mr.  Easterly, 
that  the  association  be  the  guest  of  Illinois  during  the  sittings  of  the  convention  and 
make  its  headquarters  at  the  Illinois  Building  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  was  accepted 
with  thanks. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  with  the  discussion  of  the  following  topic  of  the 
program:  "Federation  of  agricultural  organizations"  (see  p.  113). 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  president,  Hon.  John  Dryden,  Hon.  C.  C.  James,  and 
President  James  Mills,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  were  made  honorary 
members  of  the  association. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  executive  committee. 


PAPERS,  ADDRESSES,  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 


TRAINING  FOR  INSTITUTE  WORK.  PRIME  aUALIFICATIONS: 
SHOULD  THE  WORKER  HAVE  SPECIAL  TRAINING?  HOW  MAY 
IT  BE  SECURED? 

Mr.  Dye.  No  important  work  t<houl<l  l)e  engaged  in  without  a  careful  study  of  its 
requirements,  and  no  one  should  engage  in  sucli  work  who  is  not  reasonably  well 
qualified  to  meet  its  demands. 

The  farmers'  institute  work  is  important  in  the  highest  degree.  It  seeks  to  improve 
the  most  essential  industry  of  mankind.  The  existence  of  the  race  depends  upon  the 
successful  practice  of  agriculture.  jNIechanica!  knowledge  alone,  as  in  some  occupa- 
tions, will  not  suffice  in  this.  He  who  would  direct  this  business  to  successful  results 
must  know  something  of  its  underlying  principles:  The  laws  of  plant  and  animal  life; 
of  i-eproduetion  and  growth;  of  breeds,  breeding  and  varieties;  of  feeds  and  feeding; 
of  soils,  their  constituents,  moisture,  cultivation,  etc. 

He  must  know  the  enemies  of  plant  and  animal  life  and  the  Ijest  means  of  com- 
bating them.  A  comprehensive  knowledge  is  nece.«sary  in  order  to  select  and  apply 
the  best  means  and  u.«e  the  most  improved  methods. 

The  farming  business  is  of  such  a  complex  character,  it  requires  a  high  order  of 
intelligence  and  nmch  practical  knowledge  if  reasonable  success  is  to  crown  the 
labors  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

To  aid  the  farmer  along  the  lines  named,  the  farmers'  institute  is  organized.  It 
seeks  to  develop  a  deeper  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  wide  range  of  agricul- 
tural work;  to  make  it  more  attractive  and  profitable;  to  improve  and  beautify  the 
highways  and  neighborhood;  to  make  the  farm  home  what  it  should  be — the  best  in 
the  world;  to  elevate  the  intellectual  and  social  standards,  etc. 

To  d(j  this  the  best-known  agricultural  workers  and  scientists  are  invited  to  meet 
the  farmers  of  a  given  neighborhood  and  present  their  discoveries,  while  the  intel- 
ligent, progre.ssive  farmer  contributes  his  experience  and  the  results  of  his  jjractice. 

Thus  annually  the  science,  theory,  and  practice  of  agriculture  are  brought  near 
enough  to  each  other  to  shake  hands,  exchange  ideas,  compare  notes,  become  better 
acquainted  and  together  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  entire  system;  and 
if  possible,  by  these  means,  also  produce  an  increasing  number  of  better-informed, 
thoughtful  men,  some  of  whom  will  go  on  and  become  scholars,  educators,  and 
leaders  to  a  more  perfect  development  of  the  agricultural  mind  and  to  a  mastery  of 
the  sources  and  forces  of  perfect  agricultural  work.  To  make  this  institute  work 
permanent  and  helpful  in  the  highest  degree,  it  should  be  carefully  organized  and 
efficiently  administered. 

PRIME  QUALIFIC  ATIONS  OF  THE  CONDUCTOR. 

Having  a  liberal  general  education,  the  institute  conductor  should  possess  good 
common  sense,  keen  discernment,  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of 
farmers  and  of  farming  affairs,  with  a  general  knowledge  at  least  of  the  subjects  to 
be  treated  at  the  institute. 
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An  institute  may  be  killed  in  three  ways:  By  a  poorly  qualified,  inefKcient  con- 
ductor; by  semioratorical  speakers  with  visionary  ideas  chiefly;  and  by  a  droning 
utterer  of  platitudes.  Given  a  good  audience  and  speakers  such  as  those  named,  it 
requires  qualifications  of  a  high  degree  in  a  conductor  who  would  make  such  a  meet- 
ing fruitful  in  good  results  to  the  institute. 

And  conversely— but  perhaps  not  to  so  great  a  degree — having  a  poorly-qualified 
conductor,  it  requires  good  speakers,  v/ell  up  on  the  subjects  they  treat,  to  make  the 
institute  profitable  to  the  farmers.  But  having  all  these,  a  capable  conductor,  well- 
ciualified  speakers,  and  an  intelligent,  inquiring  audience,  there  should  be  a  model 
institute. 

Thei-e  is  a  harrowing  in  (and  sometimes  a  harrowing  out)  process  which  belongs 
to  the  conductor  and  should  follow  every  important  address.  Better,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  your  speaker,  to  have  the  addresses  abbreviated  in  length  in  order  to  this 
drawing  together  and  giving  prominence  to  the  chief  points,  and,  by  question  and 
answer  if  need  be,  to  impress  those  truths  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  than  to  have 
the  addresses  of  an  hour's  duration  each  without  it.  Usually  the  good  conductor 
will  find  it  profitable  to  draw  from  the  audience  answers  to  questions  concerning  the 
address  first,  reserving  his  remarks,  if  needed,  to  the  last. 

Where  may  we  obtain  the  competent  farmers'  institute  conductor?  Is  he  born 
such,  made  to  order,  or  is  he  the  i>roduct  of  evolution?  Having  the  "  prime  qualifi- 
cations" just  named,  is  he  not  rather  the  product  of  study  and  observation,  coupled 
with  a  growing  experience  in  the  work? 

The  would-be  farmers'  institute  conductor  of  the  future  has  advantages  not  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  were  pioneers  in  this  movement.  Those  veterans  had  no  model 
to  follow,  no  experience  to  guide.  There  was  no  literature  on  the  subject.  The 
work  was  new.  It  was  an  innovation.  There  were  adverse  prejudices  to  overcome. 
Legislation  was  needed.  Legislators  must  be  convinced  and  the  farmers  themselves 
converted  to  and  enlisted  in  the  movement. 

Of  course  there  are  large  areas  yet  untouched  by  institute  work,  but  the  workers 
of  to-day  have  back  of  them  the  experience  of  those  pioneers,  which  should  be  of 
much  value  to  them  in  all  new  fields.  Considering  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be 
overcome  and  the  short  period  since  this  work  began,  its  present  proportions  and 
standing  are  quite  remarkable. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  AND  HOW  IT  MAY  BE  SECURED. 

The  present  status  of  the  farmers'  institute  work,  in  the  opinion  of  your  speaker, 
requires  some  special  training  for  the  conductor  of  the  future.  With  a  good  common 
school  or  academic  education— more  might  be  desirable — there  should  be  added,  if 
possible,  a  course  at  one  of  our  best  agricultural  colleges. 

This  knowledge  should  be  tested  by  experience  on  the  farm  with  the  soil,  the  crops, 
and  the  stock  as  extensively  as  possible.  As  opportunity  offers,  our  future  conductor 
should  attend  some  farmers'  institutes  having  a  good  conductor.  Attend  at  times  as 
speaker,  but  always  as  a  student  of  the  institute  in  all  its  parts — the  conductor, 
speakers,  subjects,  audience,  methods,  etc. 

Such  preparation  to  a  man  having  the  other  qualifications  named  should  help  to 
make  him  a  capable  conductor.  Experience  with  farmer  audiences  at  a  few  insti- 
tutes will  convince  him  whether  he  is  the  man  for  the  work  or  not.  There  are  cer- 
tain essential  qualifications  needful  to  the  institute  conductor  not  so  necessary  to  the 
institute  speaker.  The  conductor's  work  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  is  that 
of  the  speaker.  But  there  are  certain  requisites  that  should  l^e  possessed  by  both 
conductor  and  speaker.   Under  the  next  head  I  name  some  of  these. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  SPEAKER'S  PRIME  QUALIFICATIONS. 

(1)  A  gentlemanly,  dignified  appearance;  not  foppish,  not  slovenly. 

(2)  A  good,  well-trained  voice,  giving  a  clear  and  impressive  enunciation.  Many 
an  otherwise  good  address  has  been  sjioiled  in  the  delivery. 

(3)  Chaste  speech.    Nothing  is  gained  by  vulgarity  or  careless  language. 

(4)  Should  have  something  to  say  and  speak  to  the  subject. 

(5)  Should  not  use  sarcasm  in  answering  an  honest  questioner,  however  crudely 
the  question  may  be  put. 

(6)  State  all  important  matters  so  clearly  that  they  need  not  be  misunderstood. 
The  institute  is  a  school.    There  are  always  present  pupils  who  are  in  the  primary 

department.  These  must  not  be  o\'erlooked  nor  ignored.  It  is  a  laudal^le  desire  on 
the  part  of  institute  managers  and  conductors  to  have  the  work  go  on  in  a  regular 
progression  to  higher  ideals  each  succeeding  year.  Notwithstanding  this  ambition, 
the  individual  audience  or  school  niu.«t  be  considered  in  its  separate  capacity  as  to 
its  requirements. 

Some  institutes  demand  addresses  along  advanced  lines.  There  are  others  in  the 
primary  class,  and  still  others — the  larger  number — with  pupils  in  all  grades.  We 
may  yet  reach  the  graded  institute. 

The  county  and  State  "round-up"  should  be  arranged  in  the  higher  grades.  The 
proceedings  of  such  meetings  should  serve  as  incentives  to  higher  ambitions  and  bet- 
ter attainments  in  the  local  work;  but  whatever  the  grade  or  the  sul)ject  maybe, 
both  conductor  and  speaker  .should  always  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  time  for 
teaching  any  essential  principle  of  agriculture  at  the  institute  is  very  brief,  and  these 
opportunities  occur  but  once  a  year. 

There  are  three  types  or  classes  of  farmers'  institute  speakers  and  lecturers: 

(d)  The  practical  farmer,  well  posted  in  those  branches  of  the  industry  to  which 
he  has  given  attention.  He  may  not  be  able  to  state  what  he  has  to  say  in  logical 
ordei'  or  w  ith  rhetorical  art,  but  the  essential  facts,  derived  from  his  experience 
bearing  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  will  usually  be  found  to  be  highly  valuable 
and  just  the  information  desired  by  the  institute.  Our  best  farmers,  practical  men, 
should,  in  the  judgment  of  the  speaker,  ]>v  encnuraged  in  this  particular. 

( li)  The  experienced  (trained)  speaker  who  is  also  more  or  less  engaged  in  practical 
farm  work  during  a  part  of  the  year,  but  has  had  years  of  experience  in  addressing 
farmers'  institutes  and  in  different  States.  He  is  the  institute  speaker  most  in  demand 
at  the  present  time.  He  usually  knows  his  subjects  by  heart — too  much  so  in  some 
cases — but  not  every  such  speaker  knows  the  entire  farmers'  institute  curriculum. 
Occasionally  one  is  found  who  claims  to  know  all  that  and  much  more.  Of  such 
beware. 

(c)  There  is  also  the  institute  lecturer  who  speaks  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
scientist.  He  is  ordinarily  a  ready  speaker;  sometimes  not.  He  deals  with  those 
abstruse  questions  the  farmer  is  not  qualified  nor  equipped  to  investigate.  He,  at 
the  base  or  starting  point,  is  looking  for  and  trying  to  understand  those  essential 
principles  on  which  the  superstructure  of  correct  and  profital)le  agricultural  practice 
rests  and  according  to  which  it  must  be  conducted  to  reach  the  highest  success. 
What  a  tield  of  research  is  here!  How  intricate  its  problems,  how  full  of  luomise  to 
the  farmer,  who  is  the  producer,  and  to  the  consumers  of  the  world  is  the  right 
understanding  and  unfoldin<,  of  the  laws  of  production  and  reproduction. 

Occasionally,  but  rarely,  it  is  possible  to  find  all  the  qualifications  of  the  three 
classes  named  combined  in  one  person.  An  institute  conductor  is  greatly  favored 
who  has  such  a  speaker  on  his  force;  may  their  number  increase.  In  lieu  of  this, 
however,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  corps  of  speakers,  who,  combined,  will  cover  the 
essential  points  of  the  three  classes  named.  Such  a  force  should  be  able  to  do  satis- 
factory institute  work. 
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There  are  other  kinds  of  speakers  who  occasionally  obtain  the  institute  platform. 
Some  of  them  do  more  harm  than  good.  Of  such,  institute  conductors  must  be  on 
their  guard. 

It  would  seem  from  experience  that  the  three  classes  of  speakers  named :  The 
intelligent,  practical  farmer,  the  experienced  institute  speaker,  and  the  scientist, 
will  each  be  needed  in  our  future  work. 

Some  of  the  first  class  will,  from  time  to  time,  come  to  the  front  and  develop  into 
the  ranks  of  the  second.  Then,  too,  numbers  of  those  who  have  bad  the  added 
advantage  of  a  full  course  at  the  agricultural  college  will  identify  themselves  with 
this  work.    Thus  those  two  classes  will  continue  to  be  fairly  well  supplied. 

But,  the  purpose  of  the  farmers'  institute  being  to  correct  and  elevate  agricultural 
thought  and  practice,  it  follows  that  the  standard  of  institute  work  should  be  gradu- 
ally elevated.  This  growth  will  not  be  so  much  by  having  something  new  as  it  will 
by  having  something  better.  This  can  be  secured  in  various  particulars,  and  insti- 
tute speakers,  present  and  prospective,  should  be  made  to  understand  that  better 
work  will  be  required  each  succeeding  year. 

HOW  TO  SECUEE  SPECIAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  SPEAKER. 

There  is  no  patent  process  by  which  any  person  may  be  transformed  into  a  full- 
fledged  institute  speaker.  There  are  schools  of  theology,  medicine,  law,  etc., 
intended  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  those  professions;  but,  prior  to  this  special 
education,  there  is  a  more  or  less  complete  general  education.  But  with  all  this  not 
every  graduate  of  a  theological  seminary  becomes  a  successful  preacher,  nor  every 
one  receiving  a  diploma  from  a  medical  institution  a  skilled  physician.  Neither 
does  every  counselor  at  law  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar  become  a  successful  bar- 
rister. And  we  should  not  expect  every  one  who  has  some  practical  and  theoretical 
knowledge  of  farming  affairs  who  is  a  fluent  talker  to  become  a  successful,  that  is,  an 
acceptable  farmers'  institute  speaker. 

Having  the  natural  endowments  and  education  spoken  of  above,  the  institute 
speaker  can  be  specially  fitted  for  this  work  only  by  practice  and  study.  Practice 
in  the  institute,  study  of  the  great  field  of  agriculture  and  its  requirements,  and  how 
best  to  adapt  our  institute  methods  and  teaching  so  as  to  be  of  real  benefit  to  the 
business  of  agriculture.  As  with  the  conductor,  so  with  the  speaker,  experience  with 
farmer  audiences  will  soon  convince  him  whether  he  is  the  man  for  farmers'  institute 
speaker  or  not. 

At  present  there  seems  to  be  no  school  nor  college  of  farmers'  institute  pedagogics 
and  declamation;  possibly  such  a  school  may  be  endowed  and  equipped  some  time. 
Till  then  we  shall  be  compelled  to  depend  upon  such  means  of  preparation  as  have 
been  suggested  for  our  special  training. 

But  Avhat  of  our  scientist  institute  speaker;  does  he  need  special  training?  He  may 
be  able  to  think,  write,  and  speak  according  to  the  most  advanced  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  rule,  and  yet  fail  to  reach  an  audience  of  farmers. 

The  laws  of  good  health  and  feeding  require  that  food  be  prepared  in  a  palatable 
and  assimilable  condition.  Similarly,  mental  food  should  be  so  prepared  that  it  may 
"be  received  with  relish  and  become  assimilated.  The  scientist,  equally  with  others 
who  would  stand  upon  the  farmers'  institute  platform,  needs  to  familiarize  himself 
somewhat  with  the  methods  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  of  agricultural  thought 
and  expression  as  they  obtain  among  farmers,  in  order  that  he  may,  as  far  as  possible, 
express  his  thoughts  in  terms  the  farmer  can  apjDrehend,  even  if  he  does  not  always 
comprehend  everything  that  is  stated.  This  will  not  be  in  any  sense  a  lowering  of 
scientific  standards,  but  a  reaching  down,  as  it  Avere,  to  the  farmer  mind,  in  order  to 
lift  it  to  a  broader  view,  a  more  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  grandeur  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  great  business  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Fellow  institute  workers,  there  are  many  occupants  of  farms  groping  in  darkness. 
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There  is  light,  but  they  toil  on  in  ignorance,  and  at  the  end  of  each  weary  year  they 
are  no  better  off  than  when  they  began.  They  ignore  the  rising  light  of  science, 
agricultural  chemistry,  and  rational  practice,  or  they  do  not  know  of  it.  They  seek 
to  increase  their  income  by  increasing  the  number  of  profitless  acres,  by  adding  to 
their  dairy  herds  animals  not  capable  of  paying  expense  of  keep.  They  lose  by 
unwise  rations  for  farm  animals  and  unsuitable  fertilizer  combinations  for  farm 
crops. 

They  do  not  know  the  value  of  home  resources  and,  therefore,  the  manure  pile  lies 
exposed  the  year  through,  leaching  its  most  valuable  constituents  away.  Their  cat- 
tle are  exposed  to  storms  and  cdld,  ))erause  their  owner  does  not  know  the  wurth  of 
comfort  in  order  to  highest  milk  imxluction.  Their  fields  are  poorly  tilled  witli  poor 
tools.  Cheap  seeds  are  planted,  because  the  first  cost  is  less  than  high-grade  seed. 
Farm  and  home  conveniences  are  few.  The  children  get  Init  little  if  any  schooling; 
there  is  neither  time  nor  money  for  this.  The  agricultural  college,  the  farmers' 
institute,  the  bulletin  and  agricultural  paper  are  not  appreciated,  because  not  known 
nor  understood. 

Our  mission  is  to  explore  the  dark  places  and  help  those  who  are  discouraged  with 
their  condition  by  showing  them  how  to  improve  it.  To  carry  the  sunshine  of  hope 
and  prosperity  to  every  farm  home  in  the  land,  by  educating  to  a  knowledge  of  first 
principles,  and  by  raising  a  higher  standard  of  agricultural  ambition. 

Thus  shall  our  farms,  herds,  and  flocks  yield  their  full  increase,  at  least  cost,  our 
countries  rejoice  in  a  prosperous  agriculture,  and  faruung  l)ecome,  as  it  should  always 
be,  the  most  healthful,  the  most  useful,  the  most  profitable  and,  therefore,  the  most 
popular  avocation  of  man. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Institute  Workers:  You 
have  enjoyed  a  rare  treat  in  listening  to  the  exhaustive  paper  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey — a  paper  replete  with  suggestions  and  thoughts  that  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  great  farmers'  institute  work  represented  here  to-day.  It  would  seem  only  to 
remain  for  those  who  may  further  continue  this  discussion,  to  take  up,  if  possible, 
in  a  practical  way,  some  of  the  conditions  which  confront  us  in  the  actual  work  of 
the  farmers'  institutes  in  the  various  States  and  ProAunces  represented  here. 

First,  as  to  the  prime  qualifications  of  the  institute  worker,  so  well  presented  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  I  take  occasion  to  say  that  not  every  man  wlio  is 
versed  in  agricultural  science  is  a  good  institute  worker.  A  man  may  ha^e  an 
abundant  amount  of  information  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  yet  may  lack  that 
subtle  something  the  lack  of  which  makes  him  a  partial  failure  as  an  institute 
instructor.  You  may  judge  what  that  is  as  I  may  judge.  Experience  has  taught  us 
in  Pennsylvania  a  lesson  on  that  subject.  Agricultural  knowledge  is  of  the  first 
importance,  but  there  is  needed  something  more  than  knowledge.  We  may  possibly 
call  it  the  gift  of  imparting  instruction.  One  prime  factor  in  the  make-up  of  an 
institute  instructor  or  speaker  is  that  subtle  gift  of  reaching  his  audience  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  will  comprehend  and  take  in  the  subject-matter,  and  not  only 
take  it  in,  but  reduce  it  to  practice  on  their  farms.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  most 
beautiful,  the  finest  instruction,  if  it  fails  to  penetrate  and  permeate  the  great  body 
of  farmers,  is  largely  a  failure.  Hence  we  say  that  one  of  the  prime  factors  of  an 
institute  worker  is  the  gift  of  imparting  instruction. 

Should  the  worker  have  special  training?  Yes.  Our  experience  in  Pennsylvania 
is  that  no  worker  can  accomplish  the  work  that  he  ought  to  accomplish  unless 
special  training  has  been  received.  A  mere  mental  conception  of  the  lesson  to  be 
taught  is  not  sufficient.  That  there  must  be;  but  there  must  be  more.  The  lecturer 
must  have  actually  worked  out  these  problems,  otherwise  a  vast  amount  of  the 
instruction  that  he  may  undertake  to  impart  will  be  a  failure. 
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We  all  impart  instruction  most  clearly  in  reference  to  those  things  that  our  hands 
have  handled  or  with  which  we  have  mingled  actively  in  life.  Hence  the  special 
instruction  which  we  would  make  more  emphatic  possibly  than  any  other  is  actual 
practical  experience  in  the  things  that  we  would  teach.  In  oi'der  to  reach  the  great 
mass  of  farmers,  scientific  knowledge  along  such  lines  is  important;  but  then  there 
must  follow  actual  manual  practice.  Now,  my  friends,  how  may  this  be  secured? 
Ill  Pennsylvania  we  have  organized  what  are  known  as  farm  schools.  One  especially 
I  may  name  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Boys  from  the  cities  and  other 
localities  are  placed  in  this  farm  school  and  are  given  daily  instruction  along  certain 
lines  of  agricultural  pursuit.  They  are  instructed  in  agricultural  chemistry  and 
botany  and  the  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  then  they  are  placed  on  the  farm  to  work 
out  these  problems.  They  receive  that  sort  of  instruction  that  is  most  practical, 
that  will  be  most  useful  for  men  who  are  to  be  instructors  in  farmers'  institutes. 

The  time  is  coming  very  rapidly  when  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  farms  of  this 
great  coimtry  and  all  the  great  countries  will  be  taken  in  their  youth,  when  the  mind 
is  plastic  and  capable  of  receiving  impressions  readily,  and  they  will  be  taught  these 
great  principles  and  natural  laws  which  enter  into  plant  life  and  animal  life.  In  the 
future  we  are  going  to  muster  our  forces  largely  from  this  great  army  that  is  coming 
on.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that  these  topics  are  being 
introduced  into  our  higher  forms  Of  instruction. 

One  of  the  important  questions  coming  before  every  institute  manager  is,  how  to 
secure  the  men  and  the  women  to  impart  agricultural  instruction  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  most  effective  for  the  farmers.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  discernment,  a 
good  deal  of  discretion,  considerable  knowledge  of  human  nature,  for  a  director  of 
institutes  to  select  always  the  proper  speakers  to  "  fill  the  bill. "  In  my  judgment 
the  way  to  accomplish  this,  and  it  is  the  way  in  which  we  are  trying  to  succeed,  is 
this:  During  the  institute  season  we  make  it  a  part  of  our  business  to  travel  over  the 
ytate  and  mingle  with  the  lecturers  constantly  from  December  until  March;  watch 
the  effect  of  their  instruction  upon  the  audience,  their  manner  of  delivery,  and  all 
these  necessary  conditions  so  that  we  may  the  better  judge  of  their  effectiveness  as 
instructors.  I  know  of  no  better  way.  Sometimes  it  is  a  little  hard  to  discriminate, 
but  we  find  that  personal  contact  with  the  lecturers — personal  acquaintance  with 
their  work — seems  to  be  the  most  effective  way  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  work 
of  the  various  institute  instructors. 

Mr.  Dawlby.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  over  in  New  York 
has  looked  perhaps  more  toward  procuring  uniformity  in  our  work  than  to  instruct- 
ing or  educating  our  speakers.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  after  the  work  had 
branched  out  to  a  i^oint  where  from  three  to  five  corps  of  speakers  were  sent  out 
over  the  State,  we  found  that  from  certain  sections  or  from  certain  quarters  state- 
ments were  being  made  that  the  work  was  not  uniform.  One  speaker,  for  instance, 
would  lay  down  a  proposition  along  certain  lines,  would  state  some  agricultural 
facts  which  should  be  well  known;  and  a  different  statement  Avould  be  made  by 
another  speaker  in  another  locality.  To  correct  this  difficulty  we  began  bringing 
all  our  speakers  together  before  the  institute  work  was  started,  and  when  two  series 
of  meetings  were  to  be  opened  we  tried  having  the  men  who  were  well  versed  along 
certain  lines  address  the  audience  and  get  them  all  set  right.  If  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  various  matters  as  presented  just  as  the  speakers  understood  them,  they 
were  invited  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  if  there  was  any  great  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  any  well-accepted  agricultural  truths  we  undertook  to  have  the  matter 
settled  right  then  and  there,  instead  of  having  each  man  tell  his  own  story  all 
through  the  winter  months. 

In  order  to  get  these  speakers  all  on  the  same  line  we  would  have  one  man,  for 
instance,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  agricultural  laws  of  our  State,  say  something  to 
the  speakers  in  regard  to  that  subject,  so  that  we  might  be  certain  that  all  our  men 
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understood;  for  instance,  the  milk  and  vinegar  laws,  the  laws  as  to  the  different 
standards,  etc.  In  order  that  our  speakers  might  all  tell  practically  the  same  story 
or  at  least  not  disagree  badly  in  relation  to  what  was  being  done  at  the  agricultural 
college  and  at  the  experiment  station,  we  took  them  for  a  couple  of  days  to  both 
these  institutions  and  let  the  professor  at  the  agricultural  college  or  the  director  of 
the  station  conduct  the  meetings  themselves  on  their  own  lines,  bringing  before  our 
speakers  the  work  which  was  being  done  at  the  college  or  the  station,  thoroughly 
up  to  date,  and  having  it  thoroughly  understood  by  those  who  were  going  to  serve 
as  institute  workers. 

The  ditttculty  has  been  along  this  line,  viz.,  that  some  one  professor  would  deliver 
a  lecture  at  one  of  the  institutes,  and  his  hearers  would  get  a  certain  idea  regarding 
some  work  that  was  being  done,  while  another  professor,  speaking  of  the  same  work, 
and  perhaps  intending  to  convey  the  same  idea,  but  from  a  different  standpoint, 
would  not  in  fact  always  be  understood  in  the  same  way.  In  this  way  the  audiences 
would  sometimes  become  "mixed."  By  having  such  matters  thoroughly  understood 
from  headquarters  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  we  have  practically  eliminated 
that  sort  of  difficulty  from  our  work. 

The  majority  of  our  institute  workers  in  the  State  of  New  York,  I  believe,  know 
pretty  thoroughly  the  averages  laid  down  in  the  tables  in  regard  to  most  of  the  food 
products  and  the  various  fertilizing  elements;  still  we  have  found  some  men  who 
were  doing  good  work  in  their  special  lines,  who,  when  they  attempted  occasionally 
to  answer  questions,  would  cause  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  their  hearers  in 
regard  to  certain  things  which  might  not  in  fact  be  material.  By  means  of  the  meet- 
ings which  we  have  held  we  have  set  a  lot  of  people  right.  By  means  of  these  two 
or  three  days'  schooling  we  have  made  decided  progress  in  promoting  the  efficiency 
of  our  institute  workers.  At  such  mct'tings  we  really  resolve  ourselves  into  an  insti- 
tute for  institute  workers.  In  our  State  we  have  been  trying  this  year  to  bring  all 
our  principal  workers  together  for  one  week  at  the  Cornell  University  and  for  three 
days  at  the  State  Experiment  Station,  and  we  have  seen  excellent  results  from  such 
meetings.  We  do  not  invite  the  general  public  to  these  meetings;  we  have  on  some 
occasions  invited  those  who  were  anxious  to  enter  into  the  work.  Of  course  some 
men  felt  that  they  could  nut  do  their  best  when  ranged  up  before  others  in  this  way, 
but  I  presume  that  is  inevitable,  and  is  not  a  matter  to  be  speciali^'  regretted. 

We  also  attempt  to  encourage  our  workers,  so  far  as  possilile,  to  attend  our  State 
fairs,  where  some  of  our  largest  and  finest  exhibits  of  fine  animals  and  agricultural 
implements  are  displayed.  At  the  same  time  we  encourage  the  institute  workers  to 
get  together  in  groups  and  inspect  the  new  things  in  farming  machinery.  We  take 
particular  pains  to  ask  the  exhibitors  of  this  class  of  goods  to  explain  the  exhibits  to 
our  workers.  We  Ijelieve  this  kind  of  work  is  done  more  effectively  under  the  sys- 
tem we  pursue  than  it  would  be  if  we  elaborated  something  that  required  more  super- 
vision. We  are  attempting  to  secure  unity  in  all  essential  points.  By  carryiiii;  dut 
the  work  in  the  manner  I  have  explained  I  believe  we  shall  M  ork  more  effi'ctix  ely 
in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

The  greatest  difficulty  w^e  have  had  to  contend  with  in  these  meetings  is  that  the 
men  who  want  to  do  institute  work,  and  who  need  the  help  that  could  give  them, 
are  like  the  farmers  who  most  need  the  institute  work;  we  can  not  get  at  them.  I 
am  hoping,  however,  to  so  arrange  matters  that  in  a  little  time  these  workers  shall 
receive  a  somewhat  increased  per  diem  during  the  winter,  instead  of  ])aying  their 
own  expenses.    In  this  way  we  shall  jierhaps  encourage  a  better  attendance. 

Mr.  Creelmax.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have,  I  believe,  done  some  things  toward  mak- 
ing our  institute  speakers  better  qualified  for  their  work. 

We  get  all  our  speakers  (there  were  53  last  year)  together  once  a  year  for  a  full 
week,  and  at  that  time  these  speakers  are  asked  to  allow  somebodj'  else  to  do  the 
talking  and  to  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open,  with  the  idea  of  getting  as  much 
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instruction  as  possible  to  help  them  in  their  institute  work  in  the  months  which 
immediate!}'  follow. 

We  are  enabled  to  give  them  a  great  deal  more  instruction  in  one  week  than  may 
be  possible  with  some  of  you,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  an  educational  fair  held 
during  the  second  week  of  December  in  the  city  of  Guelph.  There  we  have  what 
somebody  has  called  a  "Fat-stock  show,"  but  what  is  now  known  as  a  provincial 
winter  fair,  at  which  we  have  prime  animals — cattle,  sheep,  and  swine — ready  for 
slaughter.  These  animals  are  judged  in  the  ring.  Afterwards  they  are  taken  out  to 
the  slaughterhouse  connected  with  the  fair  and  killed.  Then  their  carcasses  are 
brought  back  and  the  aninials  are  rejudged  before  the  institute  workers,  and  a  discus- 
sion takes  place  upon  the  live  animal  and  the  carcass. 

During  the  same  week  we  have  also  a  meeting  of  what  is  known  as  an  agricultmal 
experimental  tmion,  which  is  composed  of  young  men  and  old  men  who  are  conduct- 
ing cooperative  experiments  in  grain  growing,  fruit  growing,  and  general  agriculture. 
More  than  2,000  persons  attend  this  agricultural  union,  which  meets  at  the  same 
time  as  the  winter  i^rovincial  fair.  Our  farmers'  institute  workers  are  all  present. 
Their  actual  expenses  from  the  time  of  leaving  home  till  their  return  are  paid,  but 
they  receive,  of  course,  no  salary.    They  meet  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction. 

There  are  two  things  that  we  try  to  accomplish  in  this  way.  In  the  first  place,  we 
try  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  things  which  they  would  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  at  home.  In  the  second  place,  we  try  to  impress  them  so  far  as 
possible  with  the  necessity  of  breaking  down  their  little  local  jealousies — of  dis- 
missing their  preconceived  ideas  which  are  not  well  founded.  We  try  to  bring  them 
as  institute  workers  upon  a  sane,  sound,  and  equitable  basis.  We  do  not  want  two 
men  equally  well  up  in  agriculture  to  go  out  to  the  same  institute — one  one  year  and 
the  other  the  next  year — and  talk  different  doctrines.  We  try  to  have  them  meet 
upon  some  common  ground  so  that  we  shall  not  have  thrown  up  to  us  at  our  insti- 
tute meetings  that  we  have  one  man  preaching  orthodoxy  and  another  man  preach- 
ing heterodoxy.    In  this  respect  we  are  really  accomplishing  a  great  deal. 

The  profession  of  farming  is  so  varied  that  we  have  found  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  get  our  men  together  in  this  way  once  in  a  while  as  listeners,  that  by  comparing 
notes  they  may  get  the  best  thoughts  in  reference  to  the  farming  business  and  may 
go  out  and  preach  orthodoxy  on  these  subjects. 

We  secure  the  attendance  of  the  men  we  desire  by  paying  their  expenses.  Of 
course  we  would  not  b}'  the  mere  payment  of  their  expenses  succeed  in  bi'inging  out 
the  best  men  but  for  the  fact  that  they  take  a  great  interest  in  these  exhibitions  and 
that  we  hold  these  meetings  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  men  are  not  busy  on 
their  farms;  In  this  Avay  we  have  been  able  to  get  them  out  every  successive  year. 
Of  course  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  those  who  take  the  pains  to  qualify  themselves 
will  have  the  preference  over  those  who  are  careless  and  indifferent. 

Mr.  Dawley.  We  have  often  found  it  impossible  to  get  all  our  men  together  on 
such  an  occasion.  Last  year  four  or  five  of  our  best  men  were  working  in  other 
States  at  the  time  when  we  would  have  been  glad  to  have  them,"  and  many  of  the 
college  men  were  necessarily  occupied.  Mr.  Creelman  had  experienced  no  such 
difficulty. 

The  Chairman  pi'o  tempore  (Mr.  McKerrow).  When  I  first  got  the  thought  from 
Canada  of  bringing  together  this  organization,  and  issued  a  call  for  that  purpose,  one 
of  my  ideas  was  that  after  we  had  discussed  methods,  as  we  are  doing  in  these  meet- 
ings, we  might  bring  before  us  some  of  the  best-known  workers  along  different 
lines,  who  might  be  induced  to  present  their  different  subjects  just  as  they  would 
present  them  at  a  farmers'  institute  meeting;  that  in  this  way  the  workers  from  dif- 
ferent States  and  Provinces  would  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  other  presentations 
than  their  own,  and  would  be  strengthened  in  their  own  lines  of  work.  I  hope  that 
sometime  in  the  future  this  organization  will  take  up  that  method  of  procedure. 
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ORGANIZATION  FOR  INSTITUTE  WORK. 

Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  shall  have-  fre<iuent  occasion  to  refer  to  the  methods 
of  organization  adopted  in  my  own  State,  I  wish  to  explain  at  the  outset  that  we 
have  tried  various  methods  of  organizing  for  this  work,  and  after  consulting  the 
directors  in  other  States  and  going  very  carefully  over  the  field,  the  first  director  of 
institutes,  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  whom  many  of  you  know,  devised  our  present 
system,  and  we  have  ever  since  worked  along  this  line. 

The  topic  assigned  to  me  on  the  programme  for  discussion  is  not  very  definite,  but 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  is  evident  that  the  matter  of  local  organizations 
must  be  referred  to.  Just  what  method  can  be  followed  to  best  atlvantage  in  a  given 
State  or  Province  will  depend  \  ery  largely  upon  the  conditions  which  prevail  there. 
Thus,  where  a  State  has  one  hundred  or  more  counties  and  only  holds  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  institutes  in  a  year,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  an  institute  can  be  held  in  any  one 
of  these  counties  more  than  once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  the  method  followed  may 
verj'  well  differ  from  those  found  most  advantageous  in  States  where  a  half  dozen 
institutes  are  held  in  each  of  the  counties  annually. 

INSTITUTE  HISTORY  IN  MICHIGAN. 

The  history  of  the  farmers'  institutes  in  Michigan  shows  that  various  methods 
have  been  adopted  at  different  times,  l)ut  that  for  the  past  eight  years  permanent 
county  organizations  have  had  charge  of  the  local  arrangements,  and  tlie  results 
secured  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  we  have  no  desire  to  recommend  a  change. 
For  the  first  ten  years,  or  from  1880  to  1890,  but  six  institutes  were  held  in  the  State, 
and  the  only  speakers  were  supplied  from  the  faculty  of  the  agricultural  college. 
These  institutes  were  usually  held  upon  an  invitation  from  some  local  organization, 
such  as  a  grange  or  agricultural  society,  but  oftentimes  if  it  was  felt  that  a  certain 
county  should  be  reached  from  \\  hich  no  recjuest  had  been  ret'eived  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  .secretary  to  write  to  some  prominent  farmer  in  the  county,  and  if,  after 
consulting  with  his  brother  farmers,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  hold  an  institute,  a 
meeting  was  called  and  arrangements  made.  Considering  the  amount  of  institute 
work  done,  this  method  answered  very  well,  and  under  the  circumstances  was,  per- 
haps, the  best  that  could  have  ])een  adopted.  During  the  five  years  following  1890 
the  number  of  institutes  gradually  increased  to  twenty  or  more,  and  in  the  latter  year 
an  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  made  it  possible  to  place  the 
institute  system  on  a  p)ermanent  basis,  and  arrangements  were  perfected  for  holding 
at  least  one  institute  in  each  of  the  counties  annually. 

The  State  board  of  agriculture  in  this  year  placed  the  immediate  management  of 
the  institutes  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  of  institutes  and  authorized  him  to  locate 
and  hold  institutes  in  accordance  with  the  State  law  relating  thereto.  This  provides 
that  when  twenty  or  more  residents  of  any  county  shall  organize  themselves  into  a 
county  farmers'  institute  society,  and  shall  ad(.)pt  a  constitution  and  by-laws  accept- 
able to  the  board  of  agriculture,  it  shall  V)e  recognized  as  the  institute  society  of  the 
county.  Tlie  law  also  pruvidcd  that  any  existing  organization  may  be  approved  by 
the  Itoard  of  agriculture.  S])eakcrs  were  to  be  furnished  for  one  two-day  institute  in 
each  of  these  counties  and  for  such  number  of  one-day  institutes  as  might  be  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  board. 

Under  the  rules  formulated  by  the  board  of  agriculture  each  institute  society  must 
elect  a  president,  a  vice-president  from  each  township  in  the  county,  and  a  secretary- 
•^reasurer.  Three  of  the  vice-presidents,  with  the  ])resident  and  secretary,  constitute 
an  executive  conmiittee.  The  State  superintendent  of  institutes,  after  consulting 
with  the  officers  of  the  county-institute  societies  and  determining  the  time  and  place 
for  holding  the  institutes,  is  authorized  to  select  topics  and  speakers  and  make  such 
other  arrangements  for  the  institute  as  he  may  deem  necessary.   He  also  has  authority 
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to  reject  from  the  programme  any  local  speakers  or  topics.  The  law  also  provides  that 
he  may  call  for  assistance  from  the  faculty  of  the  agricultural  college  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  experiment-station  staff,  and  may  employ  such  lecturers  as  are  needed  to 
carry  on  the  work.  The  rules  also  provide  for  the  appointment  of  institute  conduct- 
ors, who  may  be  requested  to  preside  at  the  institutes  and  who  shall  have  general 
charge  of  the  programme  at  the  institutes  assigned  to  them. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  law  that  existing  institute  societies  or  county  agricultural 
societies  may  become  county  institute  societies  under  its  terms,  but  of  the  sixty- 
eight  institute  societies  organized  under  the  law,  only  two  are  agricultural  societies 
at  the  present  time.  It  has  been  found  that,  although  able  to  run  a  very  successful 
agricultural  fair,  the  parties  selected  as  the  officers  of  the  agricultural  societies  did 
not  always  make  successful  institute  managers. 

We  have  found  that  when  working  with  some  affiliated  organization  there  is  often 
trouble  from  a  divided  allegiance,  while,  with  a  distinct  institute  society  in  each 
county,  the  secretary  takes  increased  interest  in  the  work,  as  his  success  will  be 
judged  by  the  results  secured  in  the  institute  work  only. 

Although  the  institutes  themselves  are  free  to  the  public,  the  local  expenses  are 
borne  by  the  county  institute  society,  and  as  a  means  of  securing  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, memberships  in  the  county  society  are  provided  with  an  annual  fee  which  is 
usually  25  cents.  The  fact  that  memberships  are  provided  for  seems  to  have  a  good 
effect,  as  many  of  the  farmers  take  pride  in  belonging  to  the  association  and  feel 
increased  interest  in  the  work  of  "our"  institute  society. 

PERMANJ5NT  ORGANIZATION  AND  RELATIONS  TO  FARMERS'  SOCIETIES. 

^  The  very  fact  that  there  is  a  permanent  organization  in  each  county  greatly  sim- 
plifies the  work  of  arranging  the  institutes.  In  fact,  this  work  is  practically  decided 
upon  at  the  business  meeting  of  the  institute  the  previous  year — so  far,  at  least,  as 
dates,  places,  and  topics  are  concerned.  One  objection  to  working  tlirough  other 
farmers'  organizations  is  that  it  often  leads  to  jealousy  and  ill  feeling,  sometimes  to 
such  an  extent  that  many  who  would  otherwise  be  interested  refuse  to  attend. 
Thus,  in  Michigan,  we  have  two  powerful  organizations — the  grange  and  the  farmers' 
clubs — each  having  one  or  more  local  organizations  in  nearly  all  of  the  counties.  If 
arrangements  were  made  to  affiliate  with  one  of  these  organizations  in  holding  the 
institutes,  very  few  members  of  the  other  would  be  likely  to  attend,  and  the  same 
would  be  true  with  farmers  who  are  not  members  of  either  organization.  This  has 
often  been  found  true  when  institutes  have  been  held  in  sections  where  there  was  no 
suitable  place  for  holding  the  institute  except  in  tlie  grange  hall,  as  very  few  except 
members  of  the  grange  attend,  although  it  may  be  advertised  as  a  State  institute  and 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  all  will  be  welcome. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  always  glad  to  cooperate  with  any  of  these  associations 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  and,  from  the  very  inception  of  institute 
work,  their  members  have  been,  without  exception  very  cordial  and  useful  in  carry- 
ing it  on.  We  have  always  found  that  when  meetings  are  to  be  held  in  sections 
where  there  is  either  a  live  grange  or  farmers'  club,  there  is  little  question  regarding 
the  success  of  the  institute.  The  attendance  is  always  good,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
local  papers  from  both  men  and  women,  and  the  discussions  are  always  lively  and 
well  sustained.  After  having  been  thoroughly  tested  for  eight  years,  a  permanent 
local  organization  such  as  we  have  explained  seems  to  give  better  results  than  a 
temporary  organization,  or  when  it  is  held  in  cooperation  with  some  other  farmers' 
organization,  provided  one  or  more  institutes  are  to  be  held  in  the  county  each  year. 
First,  because  "a  man  can  not  serve  two  masters,"  and  the  secretary  and  other 
officers  selected  for  a  farmers'  institute  society  would  be, likely  to  take  more  interest 
and  succeed  better  in  managing  it  than  when  they  owe  their  first  duty  to  some  other 
organization.    Second,  a  distinct  organization  can  work  more  harmoniously  than. 
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when  affiliated  with  gome  kindred  organization,  as  affiUation  witli  one  would  be 
likely  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  members  of  other  similar  organizations.  Third, 
having  a  membership  of  its  own  which  can  be  drawn  from  all  the  other  organiza- 
tions and  also  include  those  who  are  not  members  of  any  other  organization,  it  will 
be  stronger  than  if  affiliated  with  some  one  other  organization,  and  its  members  will 
take  greater  pride  and  interest  in  its  work. 

Discussion.  , 

Mr.  Maetix.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  like  tlie  idea  of  a  central  county  organization  com- 
posed of  farmers  in  the  particular  county,  and  then  gathering  from  each  of  these 
organizations  representatives  on  this  farmers'  institute  comnnttee.  This  is  our  system 
in  P(>nnsylvania,  and  we  find  that  it  works  excellently.  We  have  no  permanent  or 
fixed  organization  in  the  State.  Each  year  the  county  chairman  of  the  institute  pro- 
cures from  the  granges,  farmers'  clubs,  and  union  agricultural  societies  representa- 
tives who  are  for  that  year  members  of  the  farmers'  institute  committee.  We  are 
thus  enabled  to  have  wide-awake  men  and  women,  who  take  in  hand  the  arranging 
of  the  programme,  the  fixing  of  the  places  for  the  institutes,  and  the  placing  of  local 
people  upon  the  programme  as  well  as  the  speakers  assigned  to  that  county.  We 
find  that  by  this  system  all  local  jealousy  is  allayed.  Every  farmer  of  the  county  is 
an  equal  representative  authority.  Preference  is  given  to  no  organization;  yet  each 
has  its  representatives  in  this  farmers'  institute  committee.  I  know  of  no  other 
plan  which  has  worked  so  harmoniously  and  effectively  in  Pennsylvania  as  the  insti- 
tute committee  plan. 

Some  people  put  organization  first,  but  before  organization  comes  the  man.  That 
is  the  one  great  thing.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  locality  as  an  integer  in  the  work 
of  a  State  and  the  value  of  organization;  but,  first,  He  who  made  thing.? made  a  man. 

Show  me  a  man,  a  leader  of  men  in  his  community,  and  I  will  show  you  a  man 
wlio  dominates  jealousy.  He  will  gather  about  him  the  social  forces  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  he  will  make  a  success.  That  is  the  class  of  men  that  I  cultivate.  When 
I  began  institute  work  in  iMinnesota,  I  had  in  every  county  a  certain  class  of  man 
with  whom  I  affiliated.  I  made  a  friend  of  him,  and  when  we  started  the  institute 
work  in  his  locality  he  was  my  organization.  When  you  have  found  your  man,  if 
you  can  help  him  b}'  organization,  all  right;  but  if  you  can  not,  then  let  him  run 
the  lousiness  for  himself.  In  this  work  you  want  to  get  hold  of  a  man  who  does  not 
consider  simply  the  interest  of  his  own  locality,  but  who  regards  the  State  as  a  whole. 

I  have  been  over  the  West  a  good  deal,  and  in  quite  a  number  of  States  have  wit- 
nessed the  work  of  the  institutes,  and  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  where  you  have 
an  organization  which  gives  the  proper  power  to  the  man  who  is  capable  of  wielding 
it,  there  you  have  the  most  successful  worker.  Such  men  as  1  am  talking  about, 
such  men  as  M'e  want  for  this  work,  may  not  always  be  able  to  put  their  ideas  in 
print,  but  their  work  on  the  platform  will  be  intelligible  and  profitable;  and  if  you 
listen  you  will  be  satisfied  "that  they  are  doing  their  ljusiness  in  the  right  way. 

Mr.  Hamilton'.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  institute  work  is  somewhat  like  govern- 
ment. In  go\  ermnental  matters  we  recognize  the  necessity  for  organization.  For  a 
little  while,  jierhajis,  we  may  be  able  to  get  along  without  a  very  elaborate  system, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  has  been  found  that  organization  is  necessary  for  the  perpetuity 
of  government.  Occasionally  a  man  may  appear  as  leader  who  is  so  superior  that 
he  can  get  along  during  his  life  very  well,  whether  there  be  much  or  little  organi- 
zation; but  when  he  dies  the  difficulty  is  to  supply  his  place  instantly  with  a  man 
of  equal  ability  who  will  take  up  the  work  where  his  predecessor  has  left  it  and  add 
to  it  and  make  it  a  great  success. 

Institute  work,  as  I  understand,  should  be  a  progressive  school.  Some  men  are 
fitted  for  one  stage  in  this  school  and  some  for  another.  After  a  while  the  school 
may  outgi-ow  the  old  instructor,  and  then  we  need  to  have  some  sort  of  organization 
that  will  keep  the  school  intact  during  the  transition  period. 
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Just  what  form  the  organization  shall  take  is  of  course  a  very  important  question — 
whether  it  shall  be  fixed  by  law  so  that  it  is  in  a  sense  immovable,  or  whether  it 
shall  be  arranged  by  a  director  according  to  his  judgment  of  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  Now,  we  have  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  a  working  example  of  what  organiza- 
tion has  done,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  man  who  has  organized  and  carried  on 
this  work  will  make  a  statement  of  his  methods  in  the  presence  of  the  men  who  have 
come  up  here  from  the  United  States  and  who  have  pursued  perhaps  different 
methods,  such  an  address  will  be  highly  instructive.  We  shall  thus  be  enabled  to 
compare  our  measure  of  success  in  institute  work  with  the  measure  of  success  which 
has  been  accomplished  under  the  organization  here  in  Ontario,  and  perhaps  we  may 
be  able  to  determine  whether  the  organization  has  effected  the  results  that  we  see  or 
whether  the  person  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  organization  is  responsible  for 
the  progress.    I  for  one  should  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Creelman. 

Mr.  Ckeelman.  If  you  are  willing  to  give  me  the  time,  I  will  undertake  to  say 
something  about  our  local  organization. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  could  not  get  along  without  our  perma- 
nent organization.  Our  plan  is  to  hold  meetings  all  through  the  year,  so  that  we 
must  have  a  local  organization  in  every  district  in  order  to  carry  on  this  work.  We 
have  got  to  have  a  meeting,  for  instance,  about  seeding  time;  then  again  we  feel  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  meeting  in  harvest  time  to  talk  about  the  harvest  work  and  to 
discuss  what  we  may  have  learned  in  reference  to  that.  Then  again  we  are  obliged 
to  discuss  the  handling  of  our  live  stock.  By  our  method  of  operation  we  have  been 
able  to  form  in  each  county  permanent  farmers'  institutes  which  work  the  year  round; 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  from  two  to  ten  meetings,  perhaps  twelve,  in  each  county 
during  each  year.  We  accomplish  this  simply  by  organizing  the  farmers  into  local 
organizations^of  their  own.  At  their  meetings  neither  political  nor  religious  ques- 
tions are  allowed  to  be  discussed.  You  may  call  these  organizations  farmers'  clubs, 
or  granges,  or  whatever  else  you  please.  W^e  call  them  farmers'  institutes — we 
organize  them  under  that  name. 

By  means  of  this  organization  we  have  been  enabled  to  get  together  each  year  in 
their  own  communities  nearly  all  the  farmers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  As  I 
stated  yesterday,  we  have  had  in  attendance  at  our  meetings  during  the  last  year 
something  over  147,000  people.  By  means  of  our  local  organizations  we  have  been 
enal)led  to  carry,  by  actual  count,  35,000  farmers  to  the  agricultural  college  at 
Guelph,  to  see  the  field  work  in  progress,  during  June  of  last  j'ear.  The  figures  I 
have  just  stated  are  not  a  matter  of  guesswork;  they  are  the  figures  of  the  railroad 
companies.  This  year,  if  the  excursions  go  on  at  the  same  rate  as  they  have  been 
going  on-,  we  shall  have  carried  over  40,000  to  visit  the  agricultural  college,  all  of 
them  being  carried  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  farmers'  institute.  These  excur- 
sions are  advertised  and  arranged  for  by  the  local  presidents  and  secretaries,  the  rail- 
road company  being  guaranteed  in  each  case  at  least  $300. 

This  system  has  worked  so  admirably  by  means  of  the  cooperation  of  these  local 
organizations  that  if  I  should  drop  out  from  this  work  to-morrow  the  work  would 
not  be  injured  one  iota.  I  think  that  any  one  of  twelve  of  my  workers  might  be  put 
in  charge  and  the  work  go  on  just  as  successfully  as  imder  my  own  administration. 

Numbers  of  meetings  are  held  during  the  year  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
until  afterwards.  They  are  managed  through  the  local  organizations.  These  organ- 
izations have  their  own  sets  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  under  a  local  head  or  direc- 
torship the  work  of  the  iwticular  county  is  carried  on.  About  four  times  a  year  I 
send  out  circulars  to  each  of  these  local  organizations,  from  which  in  most  cases  I 
receive  letters  in  response  asking  me  for  advice  in  reference  to  particular  questions 
arising  in  the  local  work  of  the  institute.  They  have  sufficient  latitude  to  carry  on 
their  own  work  in  their  own  way. 

It  may  occasionally  happen  that  in  some  localities  in  which  it  is  j^roposed  to  hold 
an  institute  meeting  there  is  a  beet-sugar  factory  in  operation,  or  that  some  person 
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is  undertaking  to  "promote"  some  land  scheme,  or  something  of  that  kind.  There 
may  be  a  few  men  who  are  anxious  to  "  boom  "  their  particular  locality  in  their  own 
interest.  But  of  course  the  farmers'  institute  gives  no  assistance  to  these  schemes. 
We  hold  no  meetings  except  where  we  are  asked  to  hold  them. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  between  the  1st  and  the  20th  of  June  each  local  institute 
holds  its  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  places  for  the  next  winter's  meetings  are 
determined  upon.  The  local  officers  notify  me  of  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
made,  and  in  July  or  August,  after  these  notifications  have  been  received,  I  group 
them  for  convenience  of  the  lecturers  in  traveling,  so  that  they  may  get  as 
economically  as  possible  from  place  to  place.  A  provisional  list  is  sent  to  each  sec- 
retary for  approval,  and  is  finally  distributed  in  pamphlet  form  to  the  local  officers 
and  directors.  About  the  1st  of  September  I  take  the  suggestions  whit'h  by  that 
time  have  been  received  from  the  local  secretaries  and  arrange  them  in  bulletin  form 
for  publication  and  circulation  in  the  different  localities.  Each  meeting  is  adver- 
tised not  less  than  two  weeks  in  advance,  and  the  local  secretary  is  required  to  send 
to  the  superintendent  copies  of  the  "posters"  which  are  jilaced  in  public  places, 
together  M'ith  the  small  handbills  which  are  circulated  among  the  school  children 
and  mailed  to  the  respective  members.  Relying  upon  the  coo])eration  of  the  local 
officers,  we  know  that  the  meeting  will  be  advertised  and  held  as  announced;  we 
know  that  the  halls  will  be  ready,  the  fires  lighted,  etc.  We  know  that  the  hand- 
bills will  have  been  duly  posted  or  circulated;  that  letters  inclosing  the  programmes 
will  have  been  mailed  to  every  member  of  the  institute;  that  every  child,  through 
the  schools,  will  so  far  as  possible  have  been  notified  of  the  meeting.  We  know 
that  when  speakers  arrive  local  men  will  meet  them.  We  have  2,000  officers  and 
directors  of  local  institutes  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Thus  I  have  2,000  corre- 
spondents to  whom  I  can  send  I'ircular  letters  in  reference  to  meetings  to  be  held, 
and  with  whom  I  am  in  comnmnication  as  to  the  various  local  arrangements  which 
are  made. 

Local  officers  of  our  institutes  are  elected  one  year  in  advance,  so  that  the  officers 
and  directors  of  our  permanent  institutes  have  already  been  elected  for  the  season  of 
1903-4,  and  are  ready  to  do  the  work  of  the  institute  when  called  upon  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February. 

Mr.  T.\FT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  us  have  somewhat  erro- 
neous ideas  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  permanent  organization.  In  some  of 
the  States  we  have  local  organizations;  the  law  provides  for  them.  The  director  is 
supposed  to  consult  with  them  and  secure  their  views  as  to  the  time  and  place  of 
meetings  and  the  topics  to  be  discussed;  but  he  is  allowed  to  make  out  his  list 
as  seems  best  to  him,  and  he  never  feels  backward  in  either  adding  to  or  taking 
from  the  topics  submitted  by  the  local  organizations.  If,  for  instance,  it  seems 
necessary  to  make  a  change  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  a  speaker  in  traveling,  the 
director  feels  perfectly  free  to  change  the  time  and  place  of  a  meeting.  In  these 
matters,  of  cour.se,  I  always  have  in  mind  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  par- 
ticular locality.  I  never  think  it  best  to  cram  down  the  throats  of  any  locality  a 
speaker  the  jjeojile  there  do  not  want;  yet,  if  there  seems  to  be  any  reason  for  .send- 
ing a  particular  man  to  a  particular  place,  I  feel  perfectly  free  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Dawley.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  New  York  State  we  have  tried  somewhat  the 
matter  of  permanent  organization.  I  believe  there  are  sections  where  it  will  work 
all  right.  In  that  State  we  have  something  like  900  granges.  The  jealousy  which 
would  result  in  some  localities  bj'  trying  to  force  in  an  outside  organization  would 
do  us  a  thousand  times  more  harm  than  good.  But  while  we  have  no  permanent 
organization  we  are  practically  getting  just  as  good  results  as  would  be  possible 
under  a  different  system.  In  sections  where  men  are  organizing  institute  work,  the 
one  thing  to  be  looked  after  is  not  to  create  any  local  jealousies. 

The  Chaikm.\n  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McKerrow).  I  feel  like  saying  a  word  iu  regard 
to  our  experience  in  Wisconsin. 
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We  are  usually  considered  as  having  there  a  centralized  system,  and  such  is  largely 
the  fact.  But  we  have  some  local  organizations  which  in  a  sense  lie  dormant  when 
there  are  no  institutes.  Some  of  them  have  money  in  their  treasury  to  "boom" 
locally  an  institute  when  it  is  placed  with  them,  but  they  all  understand  that  they 
have  no  power  to  get  an  institute  there  unless  the  central  management  sees  that  it  is 
for  the  best  interest  of  that  county  or  that  immediate  district  to  place  one  there. 

When  these  institutes  were  established  in  Wisconsin,  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
ago,  some  jealousies  were  stirred  up.  There  was  a  farmers'  organization  at  that  time 
in  our  State — fairly  strong — that  had  been  doing  good  work.  They  had  some  aggres- 
sive leaders,  and  they  thought  that  the  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the 
establishment  of  institutes  should  be  turned  over  to  this  organization.  Another 
organization  of  the  State,  a  younger  organization,  said,  "No;  if  this  work  is  to  be 
done,  divide  the  money  and  give  us  our  share  of  it."  But  our  reply  was,  "We  will 
not  recognize  either  of  you;  Ave  will  set  up  an  independent  system  that  will  reach 
out  to  all  the  farmers  of  the  State,  regardless  of  all  organizations."  Thus  we  started, 
without  fostering  any  particular  organization  or  working  through  any  particular 
organization.  The  jealousy  went  on  and  did  to  a  certain  extent  damage  the  work  in 
certain  localities.  But  in  organizing  our  work  we  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
recognize  either  of  the  organizations  already  existing.  If  we  had  started  out  and 
put  in  local  organizations  against  both  of  these  other  organizations,  we  should  simply 
have  added  fuel  to  the  fire  already  burning. 

So  we  have  adopted  as  a  rule  a  centralized  organization.  But  we  like  to  have 
organization  wherever  an  institute  is  to  be  held.  In  fact  they  have  to  organize 
sufficiently  to  get  the  people  interested  and  pledged  to  do  the  local  work.  But,  as 
in  Minnesota,  one  man  takes  all  the  responsibility.  He  gathers  in  a  few  tried  men 
to  help  him.  A  public  mass  meeting  is  held  and  by  that  means  organization  is 
secured.  If  they  want  institute  work  they  have  to  ask  for  it.  But  we  do  not 
always  give  them  all  that  they  ask;  we  give  them  all  that  we  have  to  give. 

We  have  to  meet  things  as  they  are.  In  Wisconsin  we  have  a  very  cosmopolitan 
population.  One  district  is  settled  by  Norwegians  who  grow  tobacco;  another  district 
by  Germans  who  are  all-round  farmers;  other  districts  are  settled  by  Scotch,  Irish, 
Dutch,  and  other  races.  You  can  readily  understand  how  a  permanent  organization 
would  work  in  those  localities. 

So  you  see  we  can  hardly  work  ourselves  up  to  having  a  regular  organization  as 
you  have,  for  instance,  in  Ontario.  You  seem  to  be  managing  your  matters  all  right; 
but  what  may  be  the  best  system  for  Ontario  might  not  be  the  best  system  for  Wis- 
consin, and  what  might  be  the  best  system  for  Wisconsin  might  not  be  the  best  sys- 
tem for  Ontario.  I  do  not  say  that  our  system  is  ideally  the  best;  yet  it  works  fairly 
well  with  us.  If  there  is  friction  I  have  not  seen  much  of  it.  We  have  to  adjust  our 
system  to  existing  local  conditions — to  the  jealousies  and  preconceived  notions  of  our 
i:)eople.  I  think  we  are  gravitating  a  little  over  toward  the  local-organization  system ; 
but  it  is  the  understanding  that  no  local  organization  can,  by  reason  merely  of  its 
demand,  receive  anything  from  the  central  organization.  Yet  the  central  organiza- 
tion is  anxious  to  listen  to  all  the  suggestions  of  the  local  organization. 

ACCESSORIES  IN  INSTITUTE  WORK. 

Mr.  Eankin.  As  Mr.  Gregg  has  said,  the  best  accessory  to  the  institute  or  any 
other  business  is  the  right  sort  of  a  practical  man  M'ho  reads  and  studies  and  intensi- 
fies his  work. 

The  twentieth  century  marks  the  dawning  of  a  world-wide  influence,  brought 
about  by  active  men,  reading  men,  and  thinking  men.  It  means  that  our  civiliza- 
tion, our  laws,  our  commerce,  our  agriculture,  with  our  humanitarian  ideas,  shall 
exert  a  powerful  effect  on  mankind  the  world  over.    Every  department  of  human 
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endeavor  is  pulsating  witli  progressive  activity.  Tliere  is  a  smaller  sphere  for  the 
uneducated  man  of  every  decade,  and  a  diminishing  possibility  of  success  for  the  man 
who  does  not  read.  The  reading  man  is  in  the  saddle.  The  thinking  man  is  guiding 
our  national  destinies.  ^ 

"Development"  is  one  of  the  greatest  words  in  our  language.  It  ever  and  always 
should  he  the  shibboleth  of  the  farmer,  for  it  promises  better  things  to  come. 

Success  never  comes  by  chance  or  luck.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  being  asked  by  a 
young  man  to  give  the  secret  of  success,  replied:  "My  l)oy,  there  is  no  secret  to  it; 
itisjustdig,  dig, dig."  Edison,  being  asked  to  give  the  definition  of  genius,  answered: 
"Two  per  cent  is  genius;  98  per  cent  is  hard  work."  On  anotlier  occasion,  when 
the  great  inventor  was  asked  if  he  did  not  believe  that  genius  was  simply  insi)ira- 
tion,  he  replied:  "No;  genius  is  perspiration." 

None  but  the  best  can  live  on  the  farm.  We  are  fast  coming  to  see  that  before 
taking  up  the  chief  work  of  life  the  farmer  boy  be  fitted  for  it  and  made  capal)le  and 
qualified.  Make  of  these  boys  good  farmers  in  the  same  sense  that  you  would  qualify 
them  to  be  successful  doctors,  lawyers,  or  bankers.  Educate  them  in  their  calling. 
The  farmers'  institute  has  won  for  itself  a  leading  place  among  the  several  educating 
influences  that  are  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

There  are  few  organizations  that  make  a  better  return  for  the  time  and  money 
expended,  but  however  good  the  institutes  we  believe  they  might  and  should  be 
better.  Were  this  not  so,  there  would  be  neither  cause  nor  reason  for  this  meeting. 
Those  who  attend  farmers'  institutes  should  be  either  learners  or  teachers,  or  both. 
A  willing  ntind  is  the  ])rime  requisite  for  learning.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing, and  those  who  think  that  a  farmers'  institute  is  a  sort  of  a  patent  system  of  easy 
education  are  grievously  mistaken.  An  indifferent,  apathetic,  y)ersistently  inatten- 
tive man  or  boy  might  attend  institutes  all  his  life  and  learn  little  or  nothing  there- 
from. 

The  failure  of  an  institute  for  which  the  people  are  responsible  may  be  said  to  be 
due  either  to  nonattendance  or  inattention.  It  may  be  necessary  to  provide  some 
entertaiiunent  until  the  attention  of  the  people  is  gained.  To  quote  the  old  recipe 
for  cooking  lish,  "first  catch  your  fish."  So  I  say  that  we  must  interest  the  people 
in  order  to  instruct  them  and  in  order  that  they  may  spread  the  news  and  the  audi- 
ences be  larger;  then  we  will  "cook  the  fish." 

LOCAL  SUPPORT  INCLUDING  AID  OF  WOMEN  AND  YOUTH. 

The  ideal  or  perfect  institute  must  have  good  learners  as  well  as  good  teachers.  It 
must  develop  and  strengthen  the  idea  of  self-help.  This  idea  of  self-help  has  beon 
prominent  in  Illinois  institutes  from  the  first.  Our  local  men  do  and  must  work  up 
the  local  institutes.  Whenever  you  get  local  men  interested  and  induced  to  act  and 
work,  there  follows  the  death  of  "their  institute"  or  "your  institute,"  but  there 
rules  in  its  stead  the  broader  conception  of  its  being  our  institute,  and  all  feel  that 
they  are  not  only  welcome,  but  actually  a  part  of  it  and  responsible  for  its  success. 

The  real  work  of  the  institute  must  be  done  weeks  or  even  months  before  the  meet- 
ing. The  two  or  three  days  named  on  the  institute  programme  mark  onh'  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter.  Talk  about  the  institute,  work  it  up,  advertise  it.  This 
is  an  era  of  advertising,  and  if  one  does  not  talk  about  his  business,  no  one  else  will. 
A  liVjeral  number  of  programmes  should  be  printed  and  copies  sent  to  parties  living 
more  remote  from  the  place  where  the  meeting  is  to  be  held.  The  institute  audience 
may  at  times  be  surprised,  but  the  president  or  secretary  should  never  be;  they 
should  always  know  just  what  is  coming. 

Much  depends  upon  the  assistance  of  the  ladies,  and  their  presence,  wants,  and 
desires  should  be  always  recognized.  Questions  of  household  science  and  adorn- 
ment of  the  home  will  find  earnest  and  competent  advocates  among  the  ladies.  The 
diffident  and  young  should  be  especially  encouraged  to  briefly  state  any  facts  M  ithin 
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their  knowledge  which  are  pertinent  to  the  subject.  An  important  accessory  is  the 
opportunity  for  general  discussion ;  let  every  person  in  attendance  feel  that  he  has  at 
least  the  privilege  of  contributing  in  a  few  words  anything  that  he  can  say  calculated 
to  shed  light  on  the  subject. 

Do  not  forget  the  young  people.  In  every  community  may  be  found  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  can  both  entertain  and  instruct  an  institute.  Urge  them  to  take 
up  and  discuss  some  question  of  common  interest  to  the  locality.  Secure  a  j'oung 
lady  or  several  of  them  to  favor  the  audience  with  music  at  opportune  times.  These 
young  people  who  consent  to  take  part  in  the  meeting  will  not  only  be  present  them- 
selves, but  will  generally  bring  a  number  of  young  people  from  their  neighborhood. 
Short  recitations,  requiring  but  a  few  moments'  delivery,  from  a  child  will  not  only 
please  and  stimulate  himself  and  his  companions,  but  will  often  win  the  parents  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  in  attendance.  They  will  feel  a  pardonable  pride  in  know- 
ing their  daughter  or  son  is  to  speak  at  the  institute. 

OFFERS  OF  PRIZES. 

And  again,  any  well-organized  institute  could  add  to  its  interest  and  usefulness  by 
offering  some  award  or  honor  for  general  or  special  proficiency  in  farming.  There  is 
but  little  trouble  in  securing  premiums  from  the  business  men  of  the  town  in  which 
the  meeting  is  held.  And  also  honorable  mention  can  be  made  for  such  classifica- 
tion as  the  best- managed  farm;  another  for  the  best-arranged  farm  buildings;  another 
for  the  best  acre  of  corn  or  potatoes  or  other  crops;  another  for  the  best  garden; 
another  for  the  best-kept  house  yard  or  grounds  about  the  house;  another  for  the 
best  yield  of  eggs  or  best  butter;  and  also  premiums  may  be  given  on  culinary  pro- 
ductions, etc.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  decided  influence  would  thereby  be  given  - 
to  the  institutes  and  consequently  agricultural  progress.  Plans  can  be  made  ahead 
for  these  features,  and  these  inexpensive  tokens  of  merit  can  be  awarded  at  the  insti- 
tute session,  at  Avhich  time  a  short  paper  or  report  should  be  presented  by  the  suc- 
cessful competitors.  These  are  some  of  the  most  helpful  features  in  creating  an 
interest  in  institutes.  In  this  Avay  much  good  seed  is  sown  yearly,  and  as  the  insti- 
tute becomes  a  permanent  institution,  it  is  made  an  annual  intellectual  and  agricul- 
tural feast. 

An  exhibition  or  midwinter  fair  if  rightly  conducted  adds  materially  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  meeting.  A  displaj^  of  fruits,  culinary  products,  and  grains,  particu- 
larly corn,  is  instructive  and  gives  a  text  for  discussions  during  the  intermissions. 
It  is  well  for  the  judge  to  explain  the  reason  for  making  awards;  particularly  is  this 
practicable  to  do  in  judging  corn  and  butter. 

Illinois  has  this  year  inaugurated  an  extensive  corn-growing  contest  among  boys 
under  18  years  of  age.  The  efficient  secretary  of  our  institute  system,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Hostetter,  whose  whole  energy — and  he  has  much  of  it — is  spent  in  rousing  public 
interest,  has  sent  out  hundreds  of  packages  of  about  500  grains  each  of  pure-bred 
seed  corn,  which  was  donated  by  the  different  corn  breeders.  The  boys  send  4  cents 
postage  for  this  corn,  and  upon  request  we  send  from  the  agricultural  college  a  con- 
venient blank  upon  which  they  may  keep  a  complete  record  of  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  planting  the  crop  and  cultivation  thereof,  from  which  data  the  boy  may 
make  out  his  report  to  be  jjresented  at  the  institute,  as  to  how  he  grew  his  prize 
corn.  We  also  suggest  four  or  five  little  experiments,  such  as  recording  rate  of 
growth  of  the  corn  plant,  time  of  pollenization,  counting  barren  stalks,  effect  of  root 
pruning,  etc. 

The  boys  go  into  these  contests  with  vim  and  enthusiasm.  There  are  literally 
thousands  of  boys  in  Illinois  who  are  "scrapping"  for  corn  premiums  this  year; 
and  as  they  sit  on  the  fence  and  watch  their  corn  plats  grow  and  study  the  growing 
plants,  who  will  gainsay  that  the  Boys'  Corn  Growing  Club  of  Illinois,  as  fostered 
by  the  State  farmers'  institute  and  agricultural  college,  is  not  a  valuable  accessory  of 
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institute  work?  We  believe  that  the  thirst  and  appetite  which  tliis  sort  of  work 
creates  will  make  of  these  boys  better  men.  These  boys  want  to  be  made  wiser 
to-day  than  they  were  yesterday.  I  have  a  lively  faith  that  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, thought  and  study,  are  just  as  essential  and  serviceal)le  in  the  great  business  of 
fanning  and  farmers'  institute  work  as  in  any  other  pursuit. 

The  purpose  of  an  institute  which  does  not  have  in  mind  the  causing  of  youth  to 
strive  for  higher  ideals  and  letting  their  light  shine  needs  reconstructing. 

JUDGING  CORN  AND  STOCK. 

There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this  besides  those  suggested,  such  as  the  getting 
together  of  a  number  of  the  boys  at  a  meeting  during  the  recess  hour  and  having  a 
class  in  corn  judging,  or  getting  some  one  to  bring  some  live  stock  to  the  place  of 
meeting  and  having  some  expert,  either  a  person  from  the  agricultural  school  or  a 
competent  stockman,  conduct  a  class  in  stock  judging.  A  pig,  a  sheep,  a  cow,  or  a 
horse  should  be  taken  as  an  object  lesson  and  the  good  points  and  defects  pointed 
out.  In  conducting  these  judging  exhibitions  reasons  should  be  given,  explanations 
made,  and  questions  answered  in  regard  to  all  points  under  consideration.  C^ues- 
tions  relative  to  the  most  desirable  types  and  good  (jualities  of  animals  can  thus  be 
more  intelligently  discussed  with  the  specimens  actually  before  the  young  people. 
Following  such  a  session,  while  the  interest  is  keen  and  their  entire  attention  is  given, 
is  the  time  to  ask  a  few  questions  and  drop  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  agricultural 
college.  Suggest  things  along  the  follow  ing  lines:  If  they  would  better  their  pros- 
pects and  increase  their  income,  why  not  grow  the  earliest  and  biggest  crops  in  their 
neighborhood?  Why  not  have  the  best  herd  of  improved  stock?  Why  not  increase 
the  fertility  of  their  land  and  connnand  their  neighbors'  respect  by  having  the 
neatest  and  tidiest  kept  farm?  Suggest  that  experience  is  a  dear  school;  that  they 
are  soon  to  face  the  problem  of  self-support;  that,  if  they  had  an  older  friend  who 
had  made  a  pronounced  success  on  the  farm,  wouldn't  it  be  worth  while  to  spend 
some  time  with  him  learning  what  he  knows  about  working  the  land,  crop  rotation, 
stock  feeding,  and  the  like?  Ask  them  if  they  can  afford  to  spend  years  in  learning 
methods  well  known  only  a  few  miles  from  their  home.  Then  point  out  to  these  listen- 
ing young  people  the  work  of  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station,  where 
many  up-to-date  ideas  come  from,  and  tell  them  that  these  schools  are  in  close  touch 
with  practical  farmers  everywhere,  so  their  ideas  and  advice  are  of  general  and  not 
merely  local  value.  Point  out  in  detail  how  the  agricultural  college  offers  students 
an  education  designed  to  tit  them  for  the  business  of  farming,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  furnish  a  means  of  culture;  that  its  latchstring  hangs  out,  and  that  such  an  educa- 
tion is  within  the  reach  of  every  boy,  provided  he  wants  it  and  makes  up  his  mind 
to  that  end. 

COLLEGE  EXTENSION,   LIBRARIES,  ETC. 

In  this  way  the  mind  can  be  led  up  to  the  most  important  accessory  of  institute 
work,  that  of  agricultural  college  extension,  which  is  to  be  especially  discussed  at 
this  meeting. 

The  circulating  library,  which  has  been  esta])lished  by  the  Illinois  State  Farmers' 
Institute,  and  of  which  Secretary  Hostetter  will  speak  more  in  detail,  is  a  helpful 
accessory.  It  offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  every  citizen  of  the  State.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  get  the  books  is  to  send  in  an  application,  indicate  the  kind  of 
books  wanted,  pay  the  transportation  charges  both  ways,  use  the  books  six  months, 
and  return  them. 

Annual  plowing  contests  can  be  made  a  valuable  accessory  to  the  institute  in  that 
they  will  reach  a  class  of  farmers  who  would  not  otherwise  be  interested.  I  believe 
a  plowing  match  will  help  and  encourage  many  boys  to  become  expert  i)lowmen. 
A  training  school  of  this  kind  could  profitably  be  a  feature  of  every  institute. 
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Of  course  in  all  this  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  institute. 
Accessories  of  institute  work  can  not  be  talked  out  or  written  out  in  sentence  parcels 
to  carry  home  with  you  from  this  meeting  for  use  when  wanted.  Suggestions  may 
be  valuably  suggestive,  but  these  things  all  end  in,  at  last,  and  depend  upon  the 
cheerful  spirit,  personal  will,  and  tactful  disposition  which  the  institute  worker 
carries  into  his  business  and  keeps  there.  In  no  instance  should  the  accessories  of 
institute  work  be  allowed  to  supplant  the  real  educating  purpose  of  the  meeting  or 
interfere  with  the  regular  sessions.    Do  not  let  the  tail  wag  the  dog. 

I  want  to  drop  this  word:  There  is  no  interest  I  know  of  that  is  comparable  at  all 
with  live-stock  raising  as  a  means  of  interesting  and  entertaining  and  educating 
young  people.  You  all  know  how  it  is  when  you  go  off  and  buy  a  pure-bred  mare, 
or  a  cow,  or  a  hog,  or  a  sheep,  how  the  boys  will  immediately  become  interested. 
They  are  comparing  it  with  the  neighbors'  or  the  one  they  had  the  year  before,  and 
as  the  progeny  comes  along  they  are  anxious  to  see  it  and  examine  it  and  decide  its 
qualities.    They  are  held;  they  are  interested;  there  is  nothing  like  it  on  the  farm. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  in  England  at  one  time  it  was  ordered  that  a  bell  should 
be  hung  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  country  and  directions  given  that  if  anyone 
should  feel  grieved  or  wronged  he  should  ring  the  bell,  and  the  magistrates  hearing 
the  bell  should  assemble  and  redress  the  grievance.  The  bell  hung  in  one  of  the  old 
iowns  for  a  good  many  years,  until  the  rope  rotted  away  and  a  grapevine  grew  around 
it  and  took  the  place  of  the  rope.  One  day  the  bell  was  heard  to  ring  violently  and, 
npon  assembling,  the  magistrates  found  a  half-starved  horse,  old  and  abandoned, 
trying  to  eat  the  grapevine,  and  it  had  all  unconsciously  rung  the  bell  of  justice. 
There  are  times  when  the  bells  of  justice  should  be  rung  not  only  for  one  animal, 
but  the  whole  animal  world. 

The  greatest  live  stock,  the  most  valuable  live  stock,  are  the  people — the  boys  and 
girls  who  live  on  the  farm.  After  all,  what  makes  land  worth  anything  is  the  people 
who  live  on  it.  This  land  of  ours  was  not  worth  anything  until  there  was  some 
kind  of  people.  It  wasn't  worth  anything.  But  when  we  have  a  great  population, 
the  great  farming  population  of  intelligent  men  and  women,  now  that  it  is  well 
stocked  with  people,  America  is  the  greatest  agricultural  country  in  the  world. 
After  all,  it  is  the  people  who  make  it. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  we  were  privileged  to  return  to  our  childhood  days  would 
"we  not,  with  the  knowledge  which  the  years  have  brought,  give  a  more  certain  trend 
to  the  acts  of  that  period?  Yet  in  this  institute  work  thei'e  comes  the  opportunity 
to  place  yourself  beside  this  latter-day  child,  the  farm  boy,  and  making  yourself  as 
a  child  with  him,  lead  him  to  that  higher  plane  of  which  true  manhood  is  the 
sumnut. 

To  the  Canadian  members  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute 
Workers:  You  are  surrounded  with  nature's  gems  and  benedictions,  with  your  flocks 
and  herds,  your  hajjpy  homes,  and  vine-covei-ed  and  rose-bedecked  abodes;  you  are 
the  typical  English  home  builders,  and  to  you,  as  princes  of  the  continent,  comes  this 
message  from  the  "Sucker''  State  of  Illinois,  with  heartiest  greetings  and  the  heart- 
felt wish  that  continued  success  attend  your  every  effort. 

We  thank  you  for  the  part  you  have  given  us  on  your  programme.  As  American 
institute  workers  we  take  a  pardonable  jiride  in  our  work,  and  we  clasp  hands  with 
you  and  say,  "God  speed."  To  aid  in  the  progress  of  mankind  is  our  common  pur- 
pose. Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  true  mission  of  the  farmers'  institute  in  creating  an 
intelligent  citizenship  shall  l:)e  incorporated  more  and  more  into  the  educational  and 
agricultural  interests  of  our  Commonwealths,  and  that  the  farm  homes  which  in 
these  meetings  and  elsewhere  are  represented  shall  become  more  and  more  the  seat 
cf  comfort,  the  center  of  intelligence,  thrift,  and  happmess,  the  source  from  which 
shall  come  strong  men  and  women  for  all  vocations. 
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Discussion. 

Mt.  Dye.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  address  to  which  we  have  just  Hstened  is  to  my  mind 
very  suggestive.  Many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  speaker  would,  if  put  into 
practice,  be  very  helpful,  not  only  in  increasing  the  attendance  at  the  institutes,  but 
also  in  promoting  their  popularity  by  bringing  the  work  down  to  yoimg  minds.  We 
want  to  get  hold  of  the  children  and  the  young  people.  I  was  interested  in  what 
the  speaker  said  in  regard  to  the  experiments  by  the  boys  in  the  successful  growing 
of  corn,  etc.  It  occurred  to  me  that,  if  rei>orts  of  that  character  were  made  from  the 
several  neighborhoods  at  the  institute  meeting,  they  would  be  of  very  great  interest. 
Every  boy  or  girl  who  had  engaged  in  such  experiments  would  naturally  bring  his 
or  her  parents.  In  some  localities  in  our  State  the  people  take  pride  in  bringing  to 
the  institute  the  best  specimens  of  grain  or  vegetables  or  fruit  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising.  Some  of  our  friends  who  have  been  with  us  in  New  Jersey  know 
that  in  some  localities  there  we  have  had  very  fine  exhibitions.  We  encourage 
the  people  also  to  bring  to  those  meetings  injured  or  defective  specimens  of  fruit  or 
vegetables  or  grain,  giving  iis  the  causes,  if  they  can,  for  the  imperfections;  and  we 
have  our  State  agriculturist  or  entomologist  explain,  if  possible,  the  reason  why 
those  particular  specimens  are  defective.  In  this  way  we  contribute  to  the  general 
intelligence  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Rankin,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said:  Usually  the  business  men  in  a  town  or 
community  where  an  institute  is  held  are  willing  to  offer  premiums,  sometimes  of 
stock  and  sometimes  cash  premiums.  In  one  county  there  were  over  500  entries 
of  corn  ijiade  by  the  boys.  One  premium,  for  instance,  would  be  a  bicycle.  There 
woulil  ))e  some  ten  or  twelve  good,  valuable  pi-emiums.  But  we  believe  it  will  work 
better  to  give  a  number  of  small  premiums  rather  than  a  few  large  ones.  If,  for 
instance,  instead  of  giving  $40  in  cash  as  a  premium  we  should  give  forty  $1  pre- 
miums, the  results  would  be  better;  more  general  satisfaction  would  be  given. 

In  connection  with  this  class  of  work  I  may  say  that  we  keep  a  record  of  each  boy 
and  carry  on  correspondence  with  twenty  or  thirty  boys  in  each  county.  I  keep  a 
record  of  the  name  of  each  boy,  his  age,  what  he  is  particularly  interested  in, 
whether  his  father  is  a  landowner  or  a  tenant,  etc.,  so  that  when  one  of  them  comes 
along  at  the  meeting  I  know  by  my  record  whether  to  talk  to  him  about  dairying  or 
corn  raising  or  some  other  subject  in  M'hich  he  is  particularly  interested. 

HOW  FAR  IS  IT  PRACTICABLE  TO  CONDUCT  A  SEASON'S  CAMPAIGN 
IN  SOME  AGRICULTURAL  INTEREST? 

Mr.  Dawley.  Mr.  Chairman:  What  I  may  have  to  say  in  relation  to  this  matter 
will  be  almost  wholly  suggestive  because,  as  has  been  well  brought  out  here  in  the 
discussion  of  methods,  we  are  all  limited  by  the  conditions  which  we  find  when  we 
take  up  the  work,  and  the  recommendation  which  I  may  make  as  regards  sjiecial 
work  would  be  wholly  out  of  place  in  some  other  sections  or  States  than  my  own. 

To  make  any  branch  of  educational  work  successful  it  must  not  only  prove  its  value 
to  those  whom  we  are  endeavoring  to  interest,  l^ut  must  be  gratifying  to  them.  How 
to  accomplish  these  results  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  that  confronts  the 
institute  director  who  wishes  to  take  up  special  lines  of  work,  and  the  practicability 
of  making  some  one  phase  of  our  great  agricultural  interests  a  feature  of  the  winter's 
campaign  in  institute  work  must  necessarily  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  upon 
meeting  these  two  requirements.  In  meetings,  such  as  we  conduct,  our  contact  is 
almost  entirely  with  people  who  are  looking  for  the  practical  side  of  things.  The 
majority  of  our  listeners  do  not  care  M'hether  protoplasm  begets  j^rotoplasm  or 
whether  all  animal  and  vegetable  matter  consists  of  certain  organisms  called  cells,  or 
whether  it  does  not,  but  they  are  particularly  interested  in  understanding  the  con- 
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ditions  which  make  seed  germinate  rapidlj-  and  surely,  which  make  the  soil  respond 
more  generously,  or  the  dairy  more  profitable,  and  in  so  far  as  we  can  demonstrate 
to  them  that  certain  special  lines  of  work  are  going  to  result  to  their  material  advan- 
tage, so  far  will  our  work  be  profitable  to  them. 

CHANGE  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  DISCUSSION. 

In  our  work  in  New  York  State  we  have  gotten  past  the  experimental  stage  in  tak- 
ing up  some  particular  interest  and  pushing  it  for  all  there  is  in  us.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  v.-e  are  neglecting  fertility  and  other  of  the  subjects  that  seem  time-worn. 
We  believe  that  fertility  and  tillage  and  stock  husbandry  constitute  to  a  large  extent 
the  groundwork  of  our  agricultural  success,  and  endeavor  to  keep  these  phases  of 
farm  work  with  all  their  various  ramifications  well  before  our  people.  W e  do  not 
want  to  neglect  the  principles  of  animal  feeding  and  dairy  husbandry  nor  of  horti- 
culture, but  we  have  departed  very  widely  from  the  old  programme,  where  these 
subjects  were  the  principal  ones  discussed,  and  are  spending  considerable  time  on 
the  question  of  better  roads  and  better  schools.  To  illustrate  the  fact  that  to  make 
a  success  of  any  line  of  special  work  we  must  feel  the  pulse  of  the  peoj^le  and  find 
whether  or  not  thej' are  ready  for  it,  I  might  say  that  one  of  the  most  popular 
speakers  that  we  had  during  the  past  winter  was  an  expert  who  was  furnished  by 
the  State  engineer's  oflice,  who  explained  thoroughly  the  workings  of  our  two  New 
York  State  good-roads  laws,  and  no  speaker  was  more  heartily  appreciated  after  he 
had  been  heard.  Still  in  some  sections  we  had  hard  work  to  place  this  subject  on 
the  programmes.  Some  ten  years  ago  my  predecessor  in  the  work  engaged  a  far  more 
brilliant  orator,  and  a  man  who  was  equally  well  posted,  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
good  roads,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  people  were  not  yet  ready  for  this  class  of 
work  the  sessions  at  which  he  spoke  were  not  successful.  A  spirit  of  combativeness 
seemed  to  be  awakened  among  the  people  rather  than  a  spirit  of  receptiveness,  and  I 
really  believe  that  the  good-road  movement  received  a  setback  from  his  endeavors. 
1  do  not  think  that  we  should  let  our  audiences  lead  us  along  these  lines;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  in  keeping  well  in  advance  of  them  in  all  matters.  The  day  when  an 
institute  speaker  can  make  a  success  of  simply  thrashing  old  straw  or  harrowing 
over  well-pulverized  ground  has  surely  passed.  Combing  and  brushing  are  certainly 
beneficial  at  times,  but  something  else  must  accompany  them  in  order  to  make  the 
work  of  value. 

HOME  LIFE  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  interests  which  may  be  most  successfully  and  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety advanced,  I  believe  should  first  come  the  home  life,  the  care  of  the  children, 
and  all  plans  which  tend  to  make  our  farm  homes  more  beautiful  and  attractive. 
AjDpropriately  under  this  heading  would  also  come  the  farm  garden,  with  encour- 
agement to  our  people  to  have  a  greater  variety  and  more  of  the  various  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  can  be  so  easily  grown  and  which  so  few  have,  and  yet  which  do  so 
much  to  vary  the  farm  fare.  Cooking  lessons,  perhaps  with  demonstrations,  might 
also  come  under  this  heading,  and  the  monotony  of  many  a  farm  home  has  been 
broken  by  the  interest  which  is  taken  by  the  housewife  and  the  younger  members 
of  the  family  in  cooking  well-known  foods  in  various  and  to  them  mysterious  ways. 

From  this  we  naturally  come  to  more  interest  in  our  rural  schools.  While  as  a 
general  thing  farmers  object  to  having  any  changes  made  in  the  rural  schools  in  the 
States,  we  find  when  we  come  to  meet  with  them  and  talk  over  some  of  their  objec- 
tions to  changes  in  method  and  curriculum,  that  some  of  the  more  ideal  courses  of 
study  meet  with  their  approval.  I  am  not  fully  convinced  that  we  should  attempt 
too  much  agricultural  teaching  in  our  lowest  grade  of  rural  schools,  but  I  do  believe 
thoroughly  that  in  the  country  districts  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  text-books, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  needs  in  which  we  can  interest  the  people  who  attend  the 
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institutes.  I  inaintaiii  that  a  child  can  receive  just  as  good  training  in  mental  arith- 
metic, in  examples  that  are  selected  from  the  various  matters  which  come  before  the 
farmer  in  his  daily  business,  as  by  selecting  them  all  from  mercantile  life.  For 
instance,  is  it  not  as  easy  for  a  child  in  the  primary  grades  to  find  the  value  of  a  given 
number  of  bushels  of  potatoes  at  a  given  price  per  bushel  as  to  figure  out  the  cost  of 
the  same  number  of  pounds  of  tea  at  the  same  price  per  pound?  And  when  percent- 
age is  being  studied,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  youngsters  should  not  figure  out 
the  number  of  pounds  of  plant  food  found  in  a  fertilizer  of  a  given  analysis,  or  even 
work  out  the  cnmiui  ri  ial  value  of  it?  Why  shouldn't  our  farm  boys  and  girls  as 
they  leave  the  district  school  have  had  experience  working  all  these  problems  which 
they  are  bound  to  meet  in  their  busy  life,  and  thus  leave  school  with  an  interest  in 
what  is  being  done  at  their  homes,  as  to  have  had  all  their  arithmetical  training  in 
merchandise  which  is  usually  sold  over  a  counter  and  their  interest  all  centered 
toward  securing  a  position  in  town  simply  because  they  feel  that  their  school  train- 
ing has  fitted  them  for  it?  In  our  school  readers  many  of  the  truths  which  you  and 
I  are  working  even  now  to  impress  upon  our  minds  would  make  more  interesting 
reading  and  just  as  good  training  as  most  of  the  stories  which  are  found  there.  The 
nature-study  movement  is  doing  much  to  interest  the  children  along  these  lines,  and 
1  notice  in  my  own  youngsters  that  it  is  no  trouble  to  interest  them  in  subjects  of  this 
class.  A  few  days  ago,  in  company  with  one  of  the  professors  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, we  were  digging  some  soil  which  was  impregnated  with  the  bacteria  which 
seem  to  make  alfalfa  grow  more  luxuriantly,  and  the  proverbial  small  boy  killing 
snakes  could  not  have  been  more  interested  than  the  children  were  in  looking  for 
nodules  on  the  roots  of  the  alfalfa  plants.  Since  that  time  one  of  them,  less  than  10 
years  old,  has  been  endeavoring  to  read  the  articles  on  this  subject  that  are  appear- 
ing from  week  to  week  in  a  farm  paper,  which  she  is  unable  to  comprehend  fulh'. 

Just  think  what  a  simple,  easy  reading  lesson  in  relation  to  bacteria  in  general,  and 
this  kind  particularly,  would  do  for  that  child  just  at  this  time.  This  class  of  work 
is  hard  to  get  at  in  institutes  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  so  much  as  we  should.  However,  I  believe,  that  by  careful 
planning  and  giving  a  little  more  thought  to  the  subject,  arrangements  could  be  made 
in  the  various  (states  with  the  department  of  public  instruction,  which  would  aid  us 
materially,  and  w  hen  the  demand  comes  for  school  books  which  shall  embody  these 
ideas  the  publishers  will  meet  it  from  a  business  point  of  view.  We  must  soon  decide, 
too,  whether  we  are  going  to  favor  the  teaching  of  agriculture  as  one  of  the  branches 
in  our  union  and  high  schools  or  whether  we  should  advocate  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  high  schools  in  various  sections.  I  am  not  thoroughly  convinced  as  to 
the  best  plan,  but  do  believe  that  we  should  continue  to  agitate  the  subject  and  try 
to  bring  the  people  up  to  a  realization  of  the  necessity  of  this  sort  of  training.  Unfor- 
tunately some  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  along  this  line  in  New  York 
State  have  not  been  successful.  I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  management  of 
these  institutions,  but  I  do  beheve  that  lack  of  proper  enthusiasm  on  the  jmrt  of  the 
instructors  and  lack  of  public  sentiment  in  the  communities  where  the  exiieriments 
have  been  tried  have  had  much  to  do  with  their  want  of  success.  These  two  factors 
it  is  the  province  of  the  institute  instructor  to  stimulate. 

We  are  fortunate  in  New  York  State  in  having  the  hearty  cooperation  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction,  our  experiment  station,  and 
the  agricultural  college  along  these  lines.  In  some  sccticins  the  opportune  time  for 
instruction  in  forestry  seems  to  have  arrived,  and  no  suKjcct  is  of  greater  economic 
importance  to  our  agricultural  industry.  The  high  price  and  scarcity  of  coal  for  fuel 
last  season  has  perhaps  done  as  much  to  awaken  people  to  the  necessity  of  forest 
preservation  as  anything  could;  yet,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  put  the  commercial 
wood  chopper  at  work  in  sections  which  are  already  denuded  of  their  forests  and  has 
wrought  most  serious  havoc.    It  is  said  that  sometimes  a  scourge  is  needed  to  awaken 
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the  people.  Perhajas  to  a  certain  extent  the  wood  chojiper  is  the  scourge  which  has 
done  the  awakening  in  the  interest  of  forest  preservation.  One  of  the  difficulties  in 
this  line  of  work  is  to  find  properlj^-trained  men  who  can  bring  themselves  down  to 
a  view  of  the  farmers'  wood  lot,  and  in  most  sections  it  is  this  which  we  must  first 
strive  to  preserve  and  perpetuate. 

PROBLEM  OF  EO.VD  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  road  problem  is  a  most  serious  one  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fertile  fields 
for  work  to-day.  I  do  not  take  stock  in  all  the  pleasantries  which  have  been 
indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers'  annual  picnic  in  highway  building.  In 
central  New  York  I  have  seen  as  much  conscientious  work  done  under  the  old  day's 
work  tax  system  as  I  have  seen  under  the  contract  system.  At  the  same  time  the 
divided  responsibility  which  exists  is  a  serious  menace  to  good  work,  and  the  day's 
work  system  of  road  repairing  is  really  a  relic  of  the  past,  when  husking  bees  were 
social  functions  and  barns  and  houses  were  built  b)'  raisings  and  roads  worked  by 
bees.  Our  road  improvement  work  in  New  York  State  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
engineer  and  surveyor,  and  in  conducting  our  campaign  for  good  roads  during  the 
past  year  we  have  had  most  efficient  help  from  that  department,  and  the  public  sen- 
timent regarding  State  roads  and  State  aid,  as  well  as  paying  the  road  taxes  in  cash, 
shows  a  most  appreciable  and  favorable  change. 

SPECIAL  CROPS. 

As  some  of  the  newer  industries  are  represented  in  various  localities,  special  work 
in  those  particular  lines  is  most  valuable.  In  this  class  of  work  might  be  mentioned 
the  groM'ing  of  special  crops  for  canning  factories  and  pickle  factories,  the  methods 
practiced  in  growing  and'harvesting  sugar  beets  and  other  less-known  crops,  growing 
alfalfa  for  forage;  and  in  regard  to  this  particular  crop  let  me  say  that  the  special 
work  which  we  have  done  has,  I  believe,  been  of  almost  inestimable  value  to  certain 
sections  where  the  plant  does  well.  We  have  not  advised  people  to  sow  it  largely, 
but  to  experiment  Avith  it  and  note  the  sections  where  it  is  successful.  But  a  few 
days  ago  in  conversation  a  gentleman  told  me  that  he  had  sown  a  field  of  this  crop 
in  a  county  where  heretofore  none  has  been  grown  and  that  his  12  acres  of  alfalfa 
would  turn  him  as  many  dollars  this  year  as  he  received  last  year  from  his  entire 
farm.  There  are  many  difficulties  which  are  encountered  by  the  beginner  with 
alfalfa  which  our  institute  workers  can  do  much  to  explain  away.  Contrary  to  the 
general  belief,  alfalfa  has  been  grown  in  a  limited  way  in  some  portions  of  New  York 
State  for  over  one  hundred  years  and  in  the  town  in  which  I  live  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  grass  crops  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  In  my  own  vicinity  three-fourths 
of  all  the  grass  mown  is  alfalfa.  Many  pieces  15  years  old  and  older  are  still  standing 
and  turning  good  crops;  and  in  this  year,  which  was  marked  by  a  serious  spring 
drought,  it  is  practically  our  only  reliance  for  hay.  I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the 
most  profitable  lines  of  special  work,  which  might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  season's 
campaign,  is  interesting  our  people  in  experimenting  with  some  of  the  newer  and 
more  promising  forage  crops,  and  particularly  this  one  which  gives  more  protein  to 
the  acre  than  we  can  grow  in  any  other  crop. 

PURE-FOOD  LEGISLATION  AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS. 

Another  work  that  may  well  be  taken  up  is  pure-food  legislation.  Our  work  in 
New  York  has  resulted  in  two  pure-food  laws.  The  one  relating  to  cattle  foods  is 
working  satisfactorily.  The  one  regarding  human  foods  was  passed  last  winter  and 
the  department  of  agriculture  is  now  arranging  to  enforce  it.  We  shall  wage  war  on 
aniline  butter  colors  this  winter,  and  confidently  expect  to  arouse  sentiment  against 
them  that  will  result  in  laws  prohibiting  their  use  in  our  State. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  a  most  practical  and  beneficial  line  of  work  is  in  encour- 
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aging  the  farmers  to  organize  more  thoroughly  and  cooperate  more  effectually.  The 
fact  that  some  cooperative  enterprises  have  not  been  successful  is  no  argument  against 
<'ontinuing  this  line  of  -work,  and  instead  of  condemning  all  cooperation  we  should 
attempt  to  post  ourselves  on  the  elements  of  weakness  which  induce  failure. 

The  successful  men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  those  who  have  had  an  end  in  view 
and  liave  l)ent  every  energy  toward  attaining  this  end.  So  the  success  of  our  insti- 
tute meetings  is  going  to  be  mea^^ur('(l  hy  the  results  and  to  accomplish  anything  we 
niust  spend  time  and  energy  on  it.  (.'(jnsequently  I  am  fully  impressed  witli  the 
necessity  of  selecting  each  winter  some  special  agricultural  interest  and  keeping  this 
well  before  the  people  at  all  of  our  meetings.  The  interests  to  be  si)ecialized  will 
not  be  the  same  in  all  States  and  perhaps  not  in  all  sections  of  the  same  State,  but 
whatever  it  is  and  wherever  it  is  presented,  the  strongest  possible  arguments  must 
bebr. iiight  fmrli  in  its  l)ehalf  and  the  people  shown  clearly  that  they  are  inter- 
este<l  in  the  subject  inidcr  discussion.  It  is  as  true  now  as  when  first  stated,  that 
men  are  known  liy  their  wurks,  and  it  is  just  as  true  of  institutions.  The  future 
success  of  the  institute  movement  will  ilcpciid  entirely  upon  tlie  results  which  it 
accomplishes  and  but  little  will  be  done  l)y  pm  suing  hapliazard  lines. 

Discussion. 

3Ir.  Greg(;.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  address  of  Mr.  Dawley.  He  has  dis- 
cussed the  question  with  regard  to  principles,  and  I  w  ant  to  do  that.  I  want  to  present 
principles  rather  than  details.  Let  us  go  back  of  all  details  and  consider  what  the  work 
of  the  aggressive  farmers'  institute  is.  It  has  been  said  that  iu  our  work  we  nuist  always 
be  subject  to  conditi(jns.    lint,  'Slv.  Chairman,  sometimes  we  must  make  conditions. 

There  was  one  time  when  1  did  not  have  the  man,  such  as  I  described  to  you  this 
morning,  t<)  work  up  a  large  attendance  at  a  farmers'  institute  meeting.  I  did  not 
have  anyl)oily  in  the  particular  locality  to  cooperate  with  me  efficiently.  There 
was  not  material  enough  in  that  county  from  which  to  form  an  organization  which 
would  be  ia  sympathy  with  me  and  my  work.  The  leading  men  of  that  particular 
locality  came  into  that  institute  meeting  ileierminiMl  to  defeat  the  institute  and 
"down"  the  whole  ljusiness.  If  1  was  going  to  be  governed  by  eom liticuts,  I  might 
just  as  well  have  subsided  at  once.  My  observation  and  reflection  lead  me  to  lay 
down  one  single  proposition — studv  people  and  remember  that  there  is  one  element 
in  the  human  mind  that  you  can  always  depend  on;  that  is  the  element  of  curios- 
ity. That  is  the  first  thing  to  appeal  to  in  order  to  get  a  crowd.  That  was  the  first 
point  in  our  institute  meeting — to  get  a  crowd  by  appealing  to  the  element  of 
curiosity. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to,  when  I  went  into  the  room  where  the  meeting  was  to 
be  held,  I  found  the  people  huddled  together  in  the  liack  seats.  .  Every  last  man 
looked  defiant.  My  first  step  was  to  get  them  to  fill  up  the  seats  in  front.  What  is 
to  be  done  in  such  a  case?  Would  you  undertake  to  open  up  a  commonplace  theme 
Ity  a  commonplace  man?  Failure  is  inevitable.  But  suppose  you  have  some  pictures. 
A^'e  did  have  some  pictures — a  whole  lot  of  them.  We  had  pictures  enough,  and 
they  were  unique  enough  and  such  as  would  excite  the  curiosity  of  a  crowd.  Now, 
l)y  exhibiting  and  explaining  those  pictures  interest  was  at  once  aroused  and  the 
initial  ditficulty  was  overcome.  That  illustrates  the  i^rinciple  I  am  laying  down:  We 
are  not  always  subject  to  conditions;  we  nuist  make  conditions. 

Suppose  you  find  the  peoi:)le  at  an  institute  meeting  indifferent,  as  in  many  places 
they  are.  Are  you  going  to  submit  to  the  conditions?  No;  not  by  any  means.  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say  what  the  details  of  your  work  should  be  in  this  State  or 
the  other  State;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  we  can  do,  and  I  lay  down  a  principle  which 
I  think  will  hold  good  under  all  circumstances.  You  nmst  in  the  first  place  get 
some  interest  excited,  though  the  audience  may  not  at  the  time  see  what  you  are 
driving  at.  It  is  a  good  thing  at  the  start  to  get  the  children  interested.  When  you 
have  done  that  you  have  a  foothold. 
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The  point  which  you  are  especially  to  study  in  the  first  place  is  the  simple  law  of 
attention.  This  topic,  as  stated  in  the  programme,  puts  to.  lae  the  question.  How 
far  would  I  carry  special  work?  I  say  I  will  carry  it  just  as  far  as  I  can  hold  the 
attention.  I  have  seen  persons  who  were  directly  in  contact  Avith  educational  work, 
but  who  never  learned  to  put  emphasis  on  that  one  element,  attention. 

The  principles  I  am  trying  to  expound  are  just  as  solid  as  mathematics,  because  I 
have  put  them  into  practice  and  I  know  that  they  have  worked.  I  firmly  believe 
that  in  time  to  come  we  are  going  to  learn  to  prize  a  class  of  men  and  women  who 
to-day  are  not  appreciated — those  who  have  that  wonderful  gift  which  belongs  to  the 
apt  teacher — the  power  of  attracting  and  holding  attention;  and  in  order  that  this 
may  be  possessed  there  must  be  back  of  it  tlie  element  of  enthusiasm.  But  when 
we  talk  about  this  element  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  suc- 
cessful public  teacher,  Ave  are  talking  about  something  Avhich  came  Avarm  from  the 
hands  of  Him  Avho  made  all  things. 

INSTITUTE  WORK  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  WORKER. 

Mr.  Elliott.  There  are  feAV  who  are  folloAving  the  career  of  the  farmers'  institute 
from  its  beginning  who  haA^e  not,  again  and  again,  had' the  questions  forced  upon 
them:  "What  Avill  be  thefuture  of  this_farmers'  movement?  Will  it  continue  to  be 
the  success  that  it  has  been  in  time  past?  Will  farmers  in  increasing  numbers  become 
members  of  our  institutes?  Will  they  in  still  greater  numbers  attend  our  meetings? 
AVill  they  Avith  greater  confidence  look  to  the  institute  system  for  that  information 
which  is  so  necessary  to  their  success  in  their  Avork,  or  Avill  the  popularity  at  present 
existing  in  it  gradually  die  out  until  the  system  Avill  have  to  b^  abandoned  and  some 
other  adopted  that  Avill  more  effectively  meet  the  wants  of  the  farming  public?" 

The  farmers'  institute  system  was  of  slow  groAvth.  Farmers  Avere  incredulous. 
""What,"  they  said,  "can  the  professors  teach  us?  We,  who  haA-e  farmed  all  our 
liA'es.  Young  men  from  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  can  not  tell  us  hoAV  to 
manage  our  farms."  And  they  would  have  none  of  it,  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
our  agricultural  college  had  no  more  bitter  oj)ponents  than  the  farmers,  Avhom  it  Avas 
intended  to  help. 

They  were  suspicious.  It  Avas  suspected  to  be  a  political  machine  and  Avas  conse- 
quently looked  upon  Avith  suspicion.  In  those  daj^s  the  addresses  of  our  college 
professors  were  hardly  what  was  wanted;  the  farmers  were  not  educated  up  to  their 
standard.  The  plain  talks  of  successful  farmers  Avere  productive  of  more  good. 
People  asked  for  results;  everything  was  put  to  the  crucial  test,  and  the  question  was 
asked,  "Have  you  done  this  yourself,  and  did  it  pay?" 

Of  late,  hoAvever,  a  change  has  taken  jolace.  Those  Avho  have  closely  followed  the 
institute  for  some  years  are  asking  for  different  instruction.  In  days  past  they  asked 
for  results;  noAV  they  ask  for  principles.  They  are  able  to  control  results  if  they 
understand  the  underlying  principles  of  their  occupation. 

This  change  calls  for  a  different  qualification  in  theAvorker.  The  professor  is  noAV 
in  demand,  ycientific  addresses  are  called  for.  The  delegate,  to  be  successful,  must 
be  practical,  but  he  must  be  scientific  as  well.  It  Avill  thus  be  seen  that  a  higher  and 
still  higher  standard  is  called  for  in  the  institute  delegate.  He  must  be  identified 
with  the  farm.  In  times  past  the  department  of  agriculture  seldom  Avas  under  the 
control  of  a  farmer.  A  laAvyer,  a  doctor,  or,  worse  still,  a  j^rofessional  politician  was 
considered  good  enough  to  control  this  the  most  important  of  all  our  industries.  We 
are  glad  to  knoAV  that  all  this  has  changed.  In  Canada  the  agricultural  department 
is  presided  over  by  a  gentleman  who  does  not  think  that  a  university  education  is 
wasted  on  a  farm  and  who,  in  spite  of  his  many  and  arduous  duties,  is  still  a  farmer. 

In  Ontario  we  have  a  minister  of  agriculture  who  has  made  for  himself  a  conti- 
nental reputation,  but  Avho  is  just  as  Avell  known  as  a  successful  farmer  and  stockman. 
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We  have  alf>o  our  indefatigable  live-stock  commissioner,  who  undoubtedly  does 
more  effective  work  from  the  fact  that  he  is  also  conducting  active  farnung  oper- 
ations. 

The  delegate  for  farmers'  institute  work  must  not  owe  his  position  to,  political 
services.  There  is  nothing  that  will  so  utterly  destroy  the  usefulness  of  farmers' 
institute  workers. 

METHODS  AND  SUB,IECTS. 

He  must  have  tact,  kindliness,  be  courteous.  What  to  him  may  be  a  silly  ques- 
tion when  asked  at  a  meeting  must  be  answered  courteously  under  all  circumstances, 
for  these  questions  are  often  asked  in  earnest.  He  must  not  be  easily  discouraged, 
although  it  is  often  discouraging  to  have  inattention  and  small  meetings.  We  too 
often  gauge  the  success  of  a  meeting  by  its  size.  The  success  of  a  meeting  is  judged 
by  its  results,  and  often  when  the  hall  is  crowded,  the  music  good,  and  the  recita- 
tions excellent,  there  has  been  absolutely  nothing  accomplished,  although  outwardly 
the  meeting  has  been  successful.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  small  meeting  with 
only  a  dozen  earnest  men  present,  but  they  have  come  for  a  pixrpose.  If  they  go 
home  with  some  new  idea  of  work  to  do,  with  a  higher  ideal  to  attain,  the  meeting 
has  been  a  success,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  such  a  meeting  may  be  incalculable. 

The  institute  worker  will  neglect  a  cardinal  point  if  he  does  not  at  every  oppor- 
tunit}-  impress  upon  his  hearers  the  advisability  of  paying  more  attention  to  the 
home.  In  too  many  cases  the  house  is  merely  a  place  in  which  to  eat  and  sleep, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  center  around  which  the  hearts  of  the  family 
cluster.  I  have  often  been  pained  to  see  the  poor  attempts  of  the  wife  to  bring 
something  of  beauty  into  the  home  surroundings  when  unassisted  and  often  opposed 
by  him  who  calls  himself  the  lord  of  the  house. 

Farmers  do  not  realize  the  possibilities  of  home  making.  No  class  of  people  have 
the  same  opportunity  of  having  a  beautiful  home  as  has  the  farmer,  and  how  seldom 
does  he  live  up  to  his  opportunity. 

The  delegate  must  have  a  purpose.  Why  are  yon  a  delegate?  Have  you  a  mes- 
sage? Are  you  filled  with  your  subject?  Are  you  prepared  (changing  the  subject 
slightly)  to  say,  "Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel  of  a  better,  higher,  and 
nobler  work  on  the  farm"?  Are  you  prepartMl  to  bring  the  best  of  your  body  and 
mind  into  this  work?  You  must  be  an  enthusiast,  and  do  you  bring  your  enthusiasm 
into  your  every-day  work? 

PREPAKATIOX  AND  FITNESS. 

Thorough  preparation  is  necessary.  I  have  said  already  that  people  are  being 
brought  to  a  higher  level;  the  delegate  must  keep  ahead;  last  year's  material  will  not 
do.  The  preparation  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  the  delegate  a  thoroughly 
informed,  all-round  man,  but  S[it'rial  preparation  is  reipiired  adapted  to  the  district 
in  which  he  is  about  to  labor.  As  much  as  possible  the  reading  should  be  in  the  line 
of  the  work,  but  special  preparation  should  be  made  for  a  few  weeks  Ijefore  going  out. 

If  live  stock  is  handled  the  delegate  ought  to  be  an  expert  judge  and  have  practical 
as  well  as  scientific  knowledge  of  all  principles  governing  feeding,  breeding,  and  con- 
formation. This  is  more  particularly  necessary  from  the  fact  that  many  institutes 
are  asking  for  special  live  stock  and  judging  meetings.  While  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  delegate  should  be  an  orator,  yet  he  should  be  able  to  express  his  ideas  clearly 
and  forcibly.  I  know  of  no  better  means  to  that  end  than  thorough  preparation; 
difficulty  in  expression  is  too  often  caused  Ijy  dearth  of  material.  The  address  given 
should  be  suggestive,  leading  to  questions  being  asked,  should  cause  thought.  What 
results  follow  the  starting  of  a  thought;  the  falling  of  an  apple  from  a  tree  caused  the 
starting  of  a  thought  that  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

We  should  aim  to  have  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  think  correctly;  as  a 
man  thinks,  so  he  is.    Right  thinking  leads  to  right  doing. 
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PRIDE   IN  THE  WORK. 

Ana  in  conclusion,  he  should  have  a  just  realization  of  the  importance  and  the 
possibilities  of  his  occupation.  What  manufactory  is  to  be  compared  with  the  manu- 
factory of  the  farm?  From  the  soil  under  his  feet,  from  the  frost  and  storm,  from 
the  smiles  and  frowns  of  spring,  from  the  summer's  sunshine,  from  the  storm  and 
tempest,  the  farmer  produces  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  life  of  man. 

Do  we  sufficiently  realize  the  responsibility  resting  upon  us,  that  of  producing  food 
and  clothing  for  humanity?  As  long  as  man  exists  there  is  no  means  by  Avhich  he 
can  be  fed  and  clothed  but  from  the  soil,  and  the  farmer  must  produce  the  material 
required. 

The  product  of  the  soil  may  be  and  is  changed  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  chang- 
ing habits  and  tastes  of  man,  but  no  change  can  take  place  that  will  take  from  the 
farmer  the  duty  of  producing  food  and  clothing  for  the  human  race. 

What  a  wonderful  occupation  is  ours.  Other  people  deal  with  the  dead,  the  inani- 
mate; we  deal  with  life.  How  few  of  the  secrets  of  that  life  do  we  know.  We  see 
the  result;  of  the  wonderful  process  by  which  that  life  is  obtained  we  are  ignorant. 

In  the  small  compass  of  the  bud  what  possibilities  are  stowed  away;  buffeted  by 
the  Avinter's  storms,  alternately  frozen  and  thawed,  can  life  be  there?  Wait;  spring 
comes  with  her  smiles  and  tears,  and  with  caressing  touch  calls  the  dormant  bud  to 
active  life.  We  see  the  bud  swell,  the  blossom  appear,  and  in  due  time  the  mature 
fruit. 

We  cast  the  seed  into  the  cold,  inhospitable  soil;  can  it  live?  Wait;  the  sj^ring 
with  omnipotent  voice  calls,  and  the  seed  dies,  but  in  dying  sends  forth  that  which 
will  wave  in  a  bountiful  harvest.  All  this  we  see.  We  call  it  nature  or  a  natural 
development,  but  of  the  wonderful  j^rocess  we  know  little. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  any  man  who  has  once  put  his  hand  to  the  plow  can 
look  back;  how  any  man  who  has  come  in  contact  with  the  wonders  of  nature  at 
every  turn,  as  is  the  privilege  of  the  farmer,  can  talk  of  the  drudgery  of  the  farm. 
Drudgery,  while  at  every  turn  we  are  unfolding  and  bringing  to  light  fresh  wonders. 
Why,  the  work  of  the  farmer  is  divine. 

The  man  who  calls  the  lot  of  the  farmer  one  of  hardship  and  drudgery  has  not 
begun  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  his  occupation  for  pleasure  as  well  as  profit,  and 
the  mission  of  the  institute  worker  is  to  lead  upward  and  onward  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  it  all  means. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Glendinning.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  I  should  just  like  to 
emphasize  or  rather  to  indorse  the  statement  made  by  President  Latta  with  regard 
to  the  management  of  our  institute  meetings  by  the  delegates.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
most  important  things  is  to  get  to  the  meeting  promptly,  by  the  time  the  first  man 
appears,  and  as  the  peoj^le  come  in  to  make  their  acquaintance.  It  is  very  desiralile 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  your  audience;  and,  in  order  that  you  should  be  on  good 
terms  with  your  audience,  you  need  to  be  on  good  terms  with  yourself. 

The  audience  at  an  institute  meeting  presents  a  good  many  j^hases,  some  very 
intelligent  phases,  but  occasionally  some  that  will  give  you  the  idea  that  the  people 
are  frivolous.  Hence  it  is  important  to  make  a  study  of  your  audience.  Pick  out 
the  men  and  the  women  who  are  likely  to  be  most  attentive.  When  a  speaker  gets 
hold  of  a  good  strong  face  in  an  audience  it  is  a  great  help  to  him;  it  is  an  inspira- 
tion. If  there  is  a  particular  face  which  you  recognize  as  that  of  a  person  who  gives 
very  little  attention,  try  to  keep  your  eyes  off  that  man  if  possible;  you  have  no  use 
for  him.  There  is  generally  a  sympathy  between  the  speaker  and  certain  ones  of 
his  audience;  and  this  sympathy,  when  it  is  developed,, must  be  worked  upon,  and 
thereby  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  awakened. 
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THE  (JUEfSTIOX  DRAWER. 

We  find  in  this  province  that  one  of  the  best  Avays  of  c-ondneting  our  meetings  is 
to  encourage  questions.  We  have  the  question  drawer  at  the  niglit  meeting,  and  a 
great  many  questions  of  different  liinds  come  in.  In  the  afternoon  it  is  announced 
that  questions  will  be  taken  up  early  in  the  evening,  and  we  have  the  question 
drawer  usually  while  the  peoj^le  are  gathering.  They  are  thus  encouraged  to  come 
out  as  early  as  possible.  They  know  that  if  they  do  not  come  on  time  thej'  are 
likely  to  miss  this  part  of  the  programme. 

The  question  drawer  gives  a  good  deal  of  liberty.  People  sometimes  go  to  a  meet- 
ing and  say  afterwards,  "Well,  the  subjects  I  was  most  interested  in  were  not 
discussed  to-day."  The  question  drawer  enables  people  to  drop  in  a  question  along 
the  lines  that  they  are  interested  in;  and  the  questions  are  taken  up  and  discussed 
in  a  short  and  jjointed  way. 

We  undertake  to  deal  in  this  way  with  all  questions  touching  in  any  way  upon 
agricultural  lines,  in  connection  Mith  the  occupation  of  the  farmers.  Sometimes 
questions  are  very  frivolous — not  along  such  lines.  Such  questions  it  is  just  as  well 
to  ignore,  because  they  are  only  put  in  to  create  a  laugh.  It  is  well  to  ignore  such 
questions,  unless  you  can  take  them-njJ  and  turn  them  to  some  advantage. 

In  this  jjrovince  we  encourage  as  much  as  possible  discussions  in  connection  with 
the  addresses.  After  the  subject  has  been  introduced  or  opened,  we  expect  the 
attdience  to  do  about  half  the  talking. 

If  you  have  got  on  good  terms  with  the  audience  they  will  pour  in  a  great  many 
questions,  and  in  that  way  you  will  get  agoud  many  jminters. 

We  must  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  'iNc  as  delegates  "know  it  all."  We  are 
talking  to  men  who  often  are  as  well  informed  as  ourselves  on  a  given  topic,  some- 
times better. 

H.\RD   QtTESTIONS  AND  HOBBIES, 

Occasionally  you  will  run  across  a  man  who  has  made  it  a  point  to  study  uj)  some 
difficult  proposition,  and  he  will  ask  you  some  iiuestinn  tliat  is  unanswerable.  If 
the  question  is  asked  fairly  and  squarely,  and  you  dn  not  know  how  to  answer, 
acknowledge  that  fact  at  once;  say  that  you  do  not  know;  but  always  I'etort  by  ask- 
ing the  man  to  answer  it  himself.  Perhaps  he  may  know  and  perhaps  he  may  not. 
If  he  is  a  "smart  Aleck"  who  has  brought  up  an  unanswerable  question,  the  ques- 
tion generally  falls  flat  when  it  is  found  that  he  can  not  answer  it  himself. 

Again,  we  have  men  who  will  bring  up  some  i^et  theory — some  point  to  which  they 
have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought,  but  in  regard  to  which  they  have  built  upon  a 
wrong  foundation.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  very  anxious  to  ventilate  their  pet  theory 
at  an  institute  meeting.  Now,  to  deal  with  a  man  of  tliat  kind  requires  often  a  ureat 
deal  of  tact,  because  we  often  find  that  the  questioner  in  such  a  case  is  a  most  excel- 
lent and  thoughtful  man  who  has  simply  started  out  wrong.  In  dealing  with  a  mm 
of  that  kind  I  think  it  is  well  to  let  him  jiropound  his  theories.  I  do  not  think  it 
well  to  crush  him  down  at  once,  even  if  you  know  he  is  entirely  wrong.  I  believe 
it  is  best  in  such  cases  to  answer  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  him  to  suspect  that  he  is  on 
a  wrong  line,  and  if  afterwards  you  talk  the  matter  over  with  him  quietly  you  prob- 
ably make  a  friend  of  that  man,  and  very  often  he  proves  to  be  very  useful. 

EVENIN<i  MEETINGS  AND  REST  FOR  INSTITUTE  CONDITCTORS. 

One  word  about  our  evening  meetings.  I  have  never  been  fully  satisfied  that  our 
evening  meetings  in  this  province  are  doing  the  amount  of  good  that  they  might  do. 
We  certainly  have  a  great  deal  better  audiences  in  the  evening  than  in  the  afternoon; 
but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  years  of  experience,  that  many  farmers  who 
make  it  a  point  to  go  to  the  institute  meetings  go  in  the  evening,  when  the  subjects 
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discussed  are  not  so  useful  as  those  of  the  afternoon.  Thus  many  a  man  who  belongs 
to  our  institute  year  after  year  has  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  best  part  of  our  meetings. 

In  the  evening  the  subjects  are  lighter.  The  ladies  take  considerable  part,  and  I 
must  say  that  they  do  their  work  well.  We  usually  have  more  or  less  entertainment, 
but  I  believe  the  less  entertainment  we  have,  outside  of  a  limited  supply  of  music,  the 
better.  I  have  no  use  whatever  for  the  paid  entertainer,  the  man  or  woman  who 
comes  to  "elocute"  to  you  or  to  make  speeches,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Such 
people  should  not  come  into  our  institute  meetings  at  all.  If  we  could  devise  some 
plan  whereby  \^'e  could  get  more  of  the  men  out  in  the  afternoons  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  My  idea  is  that  if,  instead  of  having  so  many  day  meetings  and  half-day 
meetings  as  we  have  in  this  province,  we  could  have  a  few  two-day  meetings,  it 
would  be  a  decided  advantage.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  evening  meeting 
should  be  the  one  having  all  the  entertainment  features,  and  the  next  meeting,  in 
the  forenoon,  should  be  along  the  lines  of  stock  judging,  grain  judging,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  I  think  that  in  nearly  every  village  some  i^lan  could  be  arranged 
whereby  the ,  farmers  could  meet  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  and 
other  farm  animals,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  might  take  up  the  feeding  and  man- 
agement of  those  animals,  and  in  the  evening  have  no  meeting  at  all. 

From  this  plan  I  think  great  advantage  might  be  derived.  The  delegate  at  present 
starts  out,  we  will  say,  in  the  beginning  of  January  and  continues  until  about  the 
last  of  the  month;  then  starts  out  again  the  first  week  in  February  and  perhaps  con- 
tinues until  March.  Under  this  arrangement,  as  you  will  see,  he  has  no  time  at 
home  excei^t  a  day  or  two  about  the  1st  of  February.  Most  of  the  men  engaged  in 
the  institute  work  of  this  province  are  busy  men,  and  when  they  get  home  the 
beginning  of  February  it  is  really  their  busiest  time.  I  often  find  that  at  the  evening 
meetings  people  get  interested  and  they  say,  "Don't  let  us  break  up  the  meeting  yet; 
it  is  only  half  past  10  o'clock,  and  this  is  the  only  night  we  shall  have."  They  for- 
get that  it  is  work  every  night  for  the  delegate,  and  unless  he  obtains  proper  rest  he 
can  not  give  out  the  best  that  is  in  him — not  because  he  is  not  willing,  but  because 
he  is  not  able.  Under  the  arrangement  that  I  favor — a  two-days'  meeting — we  should 
have  one  night  meeting,  and  then  the  second  night  the  delegate  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  rest.    At  present  he  has  only  Sunday  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  another  point  I  should  like  to  say  something  about.  I  think  it  is  unwise 
to  spread  the  meetings  over  too  great  a  territory.  The  object  of  the  delegate  being 
to  reach  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people,  an  afternoon  meeting  is  held  on  a 
given  day  and  perhaps  an  evening  meeting  8  or  10  miles  away  on  the  same  day.  By 
this  means  too  much  time  is  spent  upon  the  road,  and  the  result  is  that  speakers  are 
worn-out  so  that  the  best  results  can  not  be  expected.  According  to  my  observa- 
tion, wherever  we  find  that  state  of  affairs  we  have  our  worst  institutes;  and  to  my 
mind  the  best  institutes  we  have  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  are  where  ■H'e  have  a  two- 
days'  meeting. 

,  ANNOYING  CRITICISM  AND  OTHER  PROBLEMS. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Other  gentlemen  here  have  had  vastly  more  experience  than  I  have 
had.  I  wish  they  would  tell  me  what  to  do  with  the  universal  anti.  Let  me  illus- 
trate. In  my  last  institute  there  was  one  man  that  I  noticed  listening  attentively; 
there  was  no  trouble  establishing  communication  between  him  and  the  speaker, 
because  he  was  on  the  alert.  But  just  as  soon  as  the  speaker  sat  down  that  man  got 
up  and  undertook  to  tear  to  pieces  the  addi'ess  that  had  been  made.  One  of  his 
neighbors  stated  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  world  that  that  man  was  satisfied 
with;  he  was  dissatisfied  with  everything  simply  because  he  did  not  make  it.  I 
did  not  hear  that  he  had  really  ever  accoinplished  anything,  only  that  he  had  tried 
to  head  off  everybody  else  who  tried  to  do  anything.  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
when  you  get  that  kind  of  a  man  in  the  institute? 

In  the  case  I  have  just  referred  to,  after  that  man  had  tried  to  upset  something 
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that  I  had  said,  l^ut  had  really  argued  in  favor  of  it,  I  got  up  and  thanked  him  very 
kindly  for  the  very  hearty  support  he  had  given  nie.  I  showed  briefly  that  in  what 
he  had  said  against  my  position  he  had  really  supported  it.  Then  he  got  up  and 
denounced  the  whole  thing  again  and  misstated  my  position  entirely.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  misunderstood  the  proposition  or  not. 

Now,  at  nearly  every  place  where  I  go  to  hold  an  institute  I  find  some  one  or  more 
of  that  class  that  I  have  designated  the  universal  anti.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  such  au  individual? 

A  Delegate.  I  think  it  will  generally  be  found  in  such  a  case  that  if  you  give  the 
fellow  rope  enough  he  will  hang  himself.  I  would  not  argue  with  such  a  man.  To 
do  so  would  be  a  most  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  Dawlev.  There  is  one  consolation  in  relation  to  these  "smart  Alecks,"  as  they 
have  been  very  aptly  called;  it  is  that  the  crop  grows  smaller  each  year.  We  seem 
to  be  weeding  them  out.  AVe  are  troubled  with  them  but  little  in  New  York  State. 
When  I  began  to  work  there,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  it  was  an  exception  to 
have  a  meeting  at  which  one  of  these  fellows  did  not  pop  up  and  try  to  bother  us. 
But  now  it  is  au  exception  when  anyone  of  that  class  makes  his  appearance. 

My  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  method  of  treating  such  a  fellow  would  be:  Don't 
keep  dallying  with  him,  but  when  you  do  hit  him,  hit  him  so  that  he  will  know  it. 

Mr.  Gregg.  I  have  had  experience  on  both  sides  of  this  question — on  the  side  of 
the  man  at  the  desk  and  on  the  side  of  the  man  in  the  field.  I  think  a  word  of 
caution  might  well  be  put  in' here.  I  know  of  men  who  have  been  overworked  in 
the  institute  field  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  been  permanently  injured  in 
health.  As  has  been  said,  a  good  institute  man  must  be  a  man  of  experience;  hence 
he  must  be  a  man  who  has  reached  or  passed  middle  life — a  man  who  has  reached 
an  age  when  he  needs  to  be  careful  of  himself.  Now,  such  men,  losing  proper  sleep 
and  not  abU'  to  ;ri\  e  jjroper  care  to  themselves,  are  sometimes  very  seriously  injured 
by  overwork  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  result  of  hearing  this  discussion  I  shall  carry 
back  to  the  institute  workers  in  Pennsylvania  a  very  useful  Icssmi — the  lesson  con- 
veyed by  these  two  gentlemen  from  Canada.  I  refer  to  tlu-ir  statements  in  regard  to 
the  almost  universal  use  of  questions  and  answers  in  their  institutes.  This  seems 
to  be  the  practical  way — possibly  it  is  the  only  way — of  developing  a  subject  i)rop- 
erly  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience  that  comes  to  the  institute  meeting. 

We  have  under  consideration  in  Pennsylvania  the  printing  of  blank  question  slips 
to  be  put  into  the  liands  of  our  institute  teachers  and  distribntiMl  at  the  various  insti- 
tute meetings,  the  object  being  to  develop  the  audiences,  which  to  my  mind  is  the 
great  work  of  the  institutes  after  all.  In  Pennsylvania  we  have  had  the  same 
experience  that  has  been  had  at  some  other  points.  We  have  found  that  when  the 
audience  is  encouraged  to  ask  questions — some  of  them  seemingly  not  of  great 
importance — there  may  be  developed  in  the  auditor  a  feeling  of  partnership  in  the 
institute  which  in  years  to  come  may  make  him  a  most  important  worker.  During 
the  last  six  years  we  have  developed  in  our  State  four  men  who  never  before 
appeared  as  instructors  on  the  platforms  of  the  institutes,  l)ut  who  during  the  next 
year  will  have  charge  of  institutes,  and,  we  are  confident,  will  do  A  ery  successful 
work. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  glad  that  this  discussion  has  given  the 
convention  an  opportunity  to  hear  one  of  my  coworkers  in  Ontario  explain  his  part 
in  this  work  and  bring  the  question  before  this  meeting  from  the  delegate's  stand- 
point. Some  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Hodson  was  superintendent  of  the  farmers'  insti- 
tute in  Ontario,  he  did  me  the  honor  to  consult  me  on  the  question  whether  a  one- 
day  meeting  was  better  than  a  two-day  meeting.  I  gave  him  my  opinion  that  not 
only  did  we  get  more  people  to  the  one-day  meeting,  whereby  the  delegate's  work 
went  further,  but  that  the  one-day  meeting  did  more  good  than  the  two-day  meet- 
ing.   But  looking  at  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  delegate,  I  really  believe 
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that  he  does  less  good  in  this  way,  although  he  really  gets  access  to  more  people. 
Very  often  now  we  have  ladies  on  our  institute  staff,  and  to  makeathi-ee  weeks'  trip, 
holding  from  eighteen  to  twenty  meetings — and  sometimes  as  high  as  thirty  consecu- 
tively— with  no  day  of  rest  except  Sunday,  and  very  often  obliged  to  spend  Sunday 
at  some  obscure  little  village  with  no  proper  accommodation,  is  requiring  too  much 
of  them. 

I  have  been  very  glad  to  hear  the  views  which  have  been  expressed,  for  we  ha\'e 
heard  it  very  often  said  in  our  Province  that  delegates  who  go  out  on  this  work  have 
an  awful  "snap."  I  do  not  say  that  the  superintendent  should  bear  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  system  by  which  the  men  have  been  overworked.  We  have  all  been 
to  a  large  extent  responsible,  because  we  have  advised  the  superintendent  that  we 
could  do  the  work;  that  working  in  this  way  we  get  "in  touch"  with  more  people. 
But  I  am  glad  to  have  these  gentlemen  come  here  and  tell  us  that  there  are  other 
places  in  the  world  where  delegates  are  not  expected  to  give  twelve  addresses  a 
week. 

The  Chairman  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Dye).  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  have  all  been 
profited  by  the  addresses  that  have  been  made.  I  was  especially  impressed  by  the 
remarks  of  the  first  speaker  when  he  referred  to  the  treatment  of  the  home  and  home 
affairs  in  our  institute  work.  That  is  a  very  important  matter.  I  think  a  conscien- 
tious man  can  not  face  a  farmer  audience  without  feeling  that  there  is  something 
else  besides  material  interests  for  him  to  work  upon;  that  he  should  constantly  bear 
in  mind  the  thought  that,  while  he  seeks  to  develoi">  the  monej^-making  power  of  the 
farmer  by  increasing  his  ability  as  a  farm  Avorker,  he  should  at  the  same  time  aim  to 
elevate  and  increase  human  values.  Let  us  have  that  purpose  in  our  minds — the 
elevation  of  human  thought,  the  guidance  of  it  along  proper  lines. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE 
STATE  INSTITUTE  MEETINGS. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  association,  the  question  as 
to  ' '  How  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  may,  through  its  institute  officer, 
assist  State  institute  meetings,"  is  easier  asked  than  satisfactorily  answered.  A 
similar  question  was  propounded  before  this  association  at  its  second  annual  meeting 
in  1897,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  your  attention,  in  this  connection,  to  the 
answer  that  there  was  given.  The  question  presented  at  that  meeting  was,  "What 
support  should  farmers'  institutes  have  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  how  shall  such  cooperation  be  secured?"  After  a  very  full  discussion 
and  free  interchange  of  views,  this  association,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Nebraska,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

That  this  association  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  the  president 
elect  and  two  others  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  elect,  the  business  of  which 
committee  shall  be,  between  the  present  time  and  the  date  of  our  next  annual  meet- 
ing, to  gather  such  facts  as  are  obtainable,  get  in  touch  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  look  thoroughly  into  the  question  of  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  a  relation  and  union,  such  as  has  been  outlined,  either  directh'  or 
indirectly,  with  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  States,  and  to  submit 
their  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  association. 

The  committee,  subsequently  appointed,  consisted  of  W.  C.  Latta,  F.  W.  Taylor, 
and  John  Hamilton.  The  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  the  farmers'  institute  work  of  the  United  States  was  taken  up  by  this  committee, 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  the  following  report  was  submitted  to  the  associa- 
tion at  its  meeting  in  1898: 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Farmers'  Institute  Managers,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  27  and  28,  1897,  to 
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report  upon  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  a  more  intimate  relation  and  union 
between  this  association  ami  the  Dei^artment  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
respectfully  rejiorts  that,  after  having  conferred  with  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  they  have  agreed  ui)on 
the  following  recommendations: 

( 1 )  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washin'jton  be  requested 
to  arrange  for  a  division  in  connection  with  that  Department  to  lie  known  as  the 
"  Division  of  Farmers'  Institutes,"  and  to  appoint  a  suitable  olHcet-  who  shall  be  in 
charge. 

(2)  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  requested  to  arrange 
for  tlie  sending  out  of  suitable  scientific  lecturers  to  the  several  States  to  assist  the 
State  managers  in  the  farmers'  institute  work. 

(3)  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the  otRcer  of  the 
Division  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  be  requested  to  annually  collect,  compile,  and  pub- 
lish statistics  of  the  institute  work  conducted  by  the  several  States,  and  distribute 
such  documents  in  the  same  manner  as  like  publications  are  now  distributed  by  that 
Department. 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICE  FOR  IXSTITfTE  WORK. 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions  of  the  farmers'  institute  managers  and  in 
recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  the  farmers'  institute  work  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  industry  of  agriculture,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Dejiartment  of  Agri<'ulture  at  Washington,  the  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  has  recently  added  in  the  Office  of  J^xjxTiment  Stations  a  new  ofHce, 
to  which  is  committed  the  duty  of  assisting  the  farmers'  institute  workers  of  the 
United  States.  The  official  intrusted  with  this  duty  took  charge  of  the  office  on  the 
1st  of  April,  1903,  and  is  officially  known  as  "Farmers'  institute  specialist." 

The  term  "specialist"  in  the  title  is  not  intended  to  denote  any  unusual  qualifica- 
tion, but  simply  to  indicate  that  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  applied  is,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  give  special  attention  to  the  farmers' 
institutes  of  the  country  with  the  view  of  discovering  and  devising  methods  for  per- 
fecting and  extending  that  Avor.k. 

The  topic  that  I  am  now  called  upon  to  discuss  is  virtually  the  .same  inquiry  upon 
the  part  of  the  farmers'  institute  workers,  as  was  made  in  1897,  except  that  at  that 
time  no  special  office  in  the  interest  of  farmers'  institutes  had  been  erected,  and  now 
the  inquiry  comes  t)  the  officer  in  charge  of  a  regularly  organized  and  integral  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  just  as  well,  after  adding  that  the  Depaitment  is  in 
full  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolution,  to  have  dosed  the  ilisciissicin  (if  (liis  sulj- 
ject  with  the  quotation  from  the  action  of  your  association,  gi\  InLj  its  nw  n  answ  er  to 
the  i|uestion  which  it  has  raised. 

But  there  has  been  such  development  in  the  farmers'  institutes  since  1897,  and  also 
such  great  changes  in  the  work  and  character  of  the  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture since  that  ilate,  that  a  new  and  more  full  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the 
Department  to  the  institute  work  seems  now  to  be  needed,  in  order  to  make  clear 
the  methods  which  the  Depaitment  hopes  to  use  in  its  efforts  to  be  most  serviceable 
to  the  institutes  in  the  several  States,  and  in  order  that  in  the  after-discussion  the 
\\orkers  them.selves  may  have  opportunity  to  suggest  new  directions  of  usefulness, 
omitted  or  overlooked  by  the  Department  in  its  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Coming,  as  this  inquiry  does,  so  soon  after  the  erection  of  the  office,  it  is  manifest 
that  any  answer  that  the  institute  specialist  can  give  must  necessarily  be  incomplete, 
for  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  for  him  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  that  exist  throughout  the  country  in  institute  affairs. 

Before  replying  directly  to  the  question,  "How  the  Department  may  assist,"  it  is 
perhaps  pertinent  to  first  incjuire,  "What  do  the  farmers'  institutes  need?" 

In  some  of  the  States  they  are  in  need,  metaphorically  speaking,  of  all  things — 
food,  raiment,  shelter — the  very  necessities  of  life.  To  these  any  contribution,  how- 
ever simple,  will  not  be  amiss.    In  others,  the  primary  necessities  have  beea 
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sujiplied,  and  now  they  are  asking  for  higher  and  better  things,  to  meet  increased 
and  more  complex  needs.  But  whether  these  needs  be  few  or  many,  elementary  or 
difficult  to  supply,  in  any  case  they  are  in  exact  proportion  to  the  object  which  the 
needy  are  endeavoring  to  secure.  If  the  purposes  of  the  institutes  are  high,  liberal, 
and  large,  their  needs  will  be  correspondingly  extended.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  conceptions  are  but  ordinary  and  commonplace,  their  demands  will  be,  to  the 
same  degree,  reduced.  This  raises  the  imjiortant  question  as  to  what  the  farmers' 
institute  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  ought  to  strive  to  do. 

It  can  be  stated,  tirst,  that  it  is  not  to  belittle  agriculture  or  to  discourage  the  agri- 
culturist. There  was  a  time  when  the  institute  meeting  was  selected  as  an  appro- 
priate place  for  some  agricultural  pessimist  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon.  That  day  is 
past.  The  new  gospel  of  agriculture  is  one  of  good  news — of  deliverance  from  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  mediseval  ways,  and  the  true  minister  in  this  service  is  a 
hopeful,  helpful,  and  enthusiastic  man. 

The  object  of  the  institute,  also,  is  not  to  entertain,  in  the  sense  of  affording  diver- 
sion or  amusement  to  those  who  come.  Neither  is  it  intended  to  sooth  men  to  sleep 
that  they  may  forget  their  ills.  Its  purpose  is  to  interest  and  instruct;  to  aM'aken 
men  and  women,  and  spread  far  and  wide  dissatisfaction  with  attainments  already 
made;  to  elevate  the  man  at  work,  his  wife,  his  child;  to  make  i^rofitable  his  calling; 
to  interest  him  in  his  art  by  causing  him  to  appreciate  its  value  to  himself  and  to  the 
State,  and  to  understand,  so  as  to  know  how  to  use  to  advantage,  the  powerful  forces 
that  stand  ready  to  aid  him  in  his  work;  and  to  reveal  to  him  the  mysteries  of  that 
wonderful  world  of  nature  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  The  object  is,  in  short,  to 
educate  not  farmers  only,  but  the  race,  in  the  great  fundamental  pyrincijDles  that 
underlie  the  all-important  art  of  producing  animals  and  crops. 

LINES  OF  DEPARTMENT  AID  IN  INSTITUTE  WORK. 

How  can  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  assist  the  institutes  in  the  sev- 
eral States  in  accomplishing  these  results? 

There  are  three  distinct  classes  of  people  upon  whom  the  life  and  progress  of  the 
farmers'  institute  depend: 

(1)  The  State  director  of  institutes,  or  person  in  general  control. 

(2)  The  local  manager  or  managers  of  institutes,  comi^rising  the  local  board. 

(3)  The  lecturers  or  teachers  who  undertake  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  art  and 
science  of  agriculture. 

In  every  State  each  of  these  classes  is  in  need  of  help  and  ought  to  have  the  benefit 
of  such  assistance  as  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  can  supply. 

"What  then  can  the  Department  do  to  aid  these  men?  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  state  specificalh'  in  advance  all  that  the  Department  raaj'  in  the  future  be  able  to 
do  in  the  way  of  giving  assistance  to  the  several  States  in  this  important  work.  It  is 
I^ossible,  however,  to  state  a  few  of  the  methods  by  which  this  assistance  can  be 
rendered.  In  rendering  such  assistance  it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  Dejiart- 
ment  expects  to  work  through  the  organizations  or  individuals  intrusted  by  the 
States  with  the  control  of  institute  affairs. 

The  Department  can  assist  the  State  director  or  other  official  in  charge  of  the 
farmers'  institute  work  in  a  State — 

(1)  By  furnishing  him  with  data  respecting  the  methods  of  conducting  the  insti- 
tute work  in  other  States; 

(2)  By  keeping  him  informed  in  advance  as  to  the  places  selected  for  institutes, 
the  dates  upon  which  they  are  to  be  held,  and  the  speakers  who  are  to  be  2:)resent  in 
all  of  the  States; 

(3)  By  placing  him  in  communication  with  the  institute  lecturers  of  the  country; 

(4)  By  aiding  in  securing  the  interest  and  cooijeration  of  agricultural  college  and 
experiment  station  experts  in  his  work; 
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(5)  By  pending  experts  either  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  ^Vashington, 
or  from  such  of  the  corps  of  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station  men  as  may 
be  available  to  assist  him  in  his  institutes; 

(6)  By  suggesting  methods  for  local  organization; 

(7)  By  educating  lecturers  for  institute  work  by  means  of  correspondence  through 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  by  bringing  them  into  communication  with 
expei'ts  to  give  them  instruction  in  the  latest  and  most  reliable  discoveries  of  science 
along  the  line  of  their  siiecialties; 

(8)  By  publishing  an  annual  report  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  institute  work,  its 
character  and  progress  in  all  of  the  States. 

The  Department  can  be  of  assistance  to  the  local  managers  through  the  agency  of 
the  State  directors — 

(1)  By  sending  them  institute  literature; 

(2)  By  suggesting  effective  methods  for  advertising  institute  meetings; 

(3)  By  furnishing  model  forms  of  programmes; 

(4)  By  suggesting  topics  for  discussion; 

(5)  By  suggesting  methods  for  creating  and  increasing  interest  in  farmers'  institutes; 

(6)  By  furnishing  question-box  material; 

(7)  By  calling  attention  to  subjects  that  should  be  excluded  from  their  institutes. 
In  dealing  with  the  boards  of  local  managers  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department 

to  do  so  through  the  official  having  charge  of  the  institute  work  of  the  State,  in 
order  that  nothing  may  be  done  that  will  tend  to  embarrass  him  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  office. 

The  Department  can  assist  the  institute  lecturer — 

(1)  By  placing  him  in  communication  with  the  directors  of  institutes  in  other 
States; 

(2)  By  bringing  him  into  correspondence  with  scientific  experts  in  the  line  of  his 
specialty; 

(3)  By  opening  a  correspondence  school  in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  for 
institute  lecturers; 

(4)  By  using  its  influence  in  securing  and  providing  at  least  some  help  for  a 
course  of  instruction  for  the  institute  lecturer  by  the  agricultural  college  of  his  State; 

(5)  By  using  its  inflvience  with  station  officers  to  jjrovide  for  an  annual  visit  to  the 
State  experiment  station  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer  for  the  study  of  methods  of 
experimentation  and  for  familiarizing  him  with  the  work  of  his  station; 

(6)  By  arranging  for  an  annual  meeting  of  lecturers  at  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  in  Washington  for  conference  and  for  the  study  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;" 

(7)  By  sending  him  pulilicatinns  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

(8)  By  sending  him  lists  of  the  experiment  station  bulletins  of  the  several  States; 

(9)  By  sending  him  lists  of  the  reports  of  the  State  departments  of  agriculture; 

(10)  By  supplying  him  with  charts  relating  to  soils,  cattle  feeds,  fertilizers,  the 
composition  of  crops,  etc.,  so  far  as  the  Department  is  able  to  furnish  them; 

(11)  By  sending  him  lists  of  books  which  relate  to  his  specialty; 

(12)  By  interesting  him  in,  and  securing  his  attendance  at,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  and  direct  ways  by  which  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  may  assist  the  State  institutes. 

There  are  others  not  so  direct  but  equally  effective,  such  as,  for  instance,  by 
endeavoring  to  influence  the  normal  schools  to  introduce  the  study  of  agricultural 

«The  Department,  moreover,  will  welcome  individual  lecturers  at  any  time  and  for 
any  period,  who  may  come  to  W' ashington  either  as  casual  visitors  or  for  the  purpose 
of  study. 
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science  into  their  curricula,  and  the  State  and  county  teachers'  institutes  to  devote 
some  time  to  nature-study  topics  instead  of  confining  their  schedules,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  at  present,  to  the  presentation  of  worn-out  and  soporific  discussions  on 
abstract  questions  of  psychology;  by  urging  State  boards  of  education  to  exert  their 
influence  in  behalf  of  better  rural  schools;  by  urging  State  and  county  agricultural 
societies  to  make  their  exhibits  educational  and  helpful  instead  of  commonplace  or 
a  mere  miniature  copy  of  their  weekly  local  markets;  by  inducing  granges,  alliances, 
and  farm  clubs  to  send  representatives  to  the  institute  to  take  notes  of  the  discus- 
sions and  report  to  their  societies,  or,  better,  to  secure  the  attendance  of  these 
organizations  en  masse. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  may  assist  through  all  of  these  channels  and  bring 
to  the  aid  of  the  institute  work  the  combined  strength  of  all  who  are  in  any  way 
interested  in  the  education  of  our  people  in  "the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in 
life."  A  central  office,  such  as  the  office  of  farmers'  institutes,  can  aid  in  unifying 
these  organizations  in  the  interest  of  agricultm-e  more  effectively  than  would  be  pos- 
sible by  any  other  agencj'  yet  established.  Recommendations  or  suggestions  coming 
from  such  a  source  are  accepted  as  having  been  carefully  considered  before  being 
offered,  and  are,  therefore,  more  likely  to  be  favorably  regarded  than  if  originated  or 
nrged  by  private  individuals.  The  Department  is  also  already  in  friendly  touch  with, 
many  of  these  organizations  on  other  subjects  of  common  interest,  so  that  the  addi- 
tion of  another  is  not  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  novelty  or  as  having  any  selfish  pur- 
pose to  subserve,  but  as  intended  wholly  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good. 

VALUE  AND  PLACE  OF  THE  FAHMEES'  INSTITUTE. 

If  a  federation  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  country  can  be  effected,  which  shall 
h&ye  for  at  least  one  of  its  leading  purposes  the  higher  development  of  agricultural 
people,  the  farmers'  institute,  organized  and  equipped  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the 
people,  will  unquestionably  be  selected  as  being  the  most  efficient  medium  yet  dis- 
covered through  which  to  operate  in  accomplishing  this  result.  Its  nonpolitical, 
nonsectarian,  cosmopolitan  character  and  high  educational  possibilities  afford  the 
institute,  through  its  teachers,  the  opportunity  of  presenting  directly  to  our  citizens 
of  every  nationality,  religious  faith,  or  political  belief,  valuable,  practical,  and  scien- 
tific truth  such  as  no  other  agency  that  we  yet  have  found  affords.  It  is  the  one 
unsurpassed  agency  for  disseminating  information  in  agriculture,  as  are  the  plat- 
form in  molding  public  sentiment  in  political  campaigns  and  the  pulpit  in  converting 
mankind  to  the  practice  of  a  better  life.  It  takes  truth  and  embodies  it  in  a  living 
being,  and  then  sends  it  forth  vitalized,  quickened,  and  reinforced  bj^  all  of  the 
added  powers  possessed  by  educated,  enthusiastic,  and  experienced  men. 

It  is  the  complement  of  the  educational  forces  now  organized  for  the  uplifting  of 
agriculture  in  the  United  States.  The  agricultural  colleges  are  educating  yormg 
farmers  for  the  more  intelligent  prosecution  of  their  art.  The  experiment  station  is 
using  trained  scientific  men  and  is  training  others  for  the  discovery  and  test  of  truth 
which  shall  be  made  available  for  common  use.  The  farmers'  institute  takes  these 
educated  college  men  and  others,  who  by  self-training  have  acquired  valuable  facts 
through  years  of  observation  and  careful  test — the  institute  takes  these  expert 
teachers,  together  with  station  men  who  have  made  a  life  study  of  the  problems  that 
have  vexed  the  agriculturist  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  stands  them  up  before  the 
practical  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  worker  in  the  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens,  fields,  and 
households  of  the  land,  and  has  them  tell  what  science,  supported  by  actual  demon- 
stration in  the  laboratory  and  the  field,  has  discovered  to  be  the  truth. 

This  trio  of  forces  is  a  unit,  composing  the  great  educational  power  that  has  brought 
such  marvelous  results  to  agriculture  in  the  past  forty  years,  and  to  these  same 
institutions  we  must  look,  for  all  substantial  progress  in  farming  in  the  futui'e,  for 
the  salvation  of  agriculture  in  the  years  to  come. 
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Whenever  the  agricuhural  college  ceases  to  lead  in  education  along  agricultural 
lines,  its  end  as  an  agricultural  college  is  near;  when  the  exj^eriinent  station  is  con- 
tent with  mediocre  men,  its  usefulness  is  at  an  end;  and  when  the  third  of  the  trio, 
the  farmers'  institute,  ceases  to  emjiloy  the  most  capable  teachers  in  the  land,  its 
career  is  over  and  its  value  is  destroyed.  High-grade  work  in  the  college,  the  station, 
and  the  institute  is  the  only  hope  that  the  twentieth  century  farmer  has  for  attaining 
success  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  is  it  taking  too  great  liberty  to  turn  your  question  end 
for  end  and  inquire,  "What  may  the  State  farmers'  institutes  do  to  assist  the  farmers' 
institute  specialist  in  carrying  on  his  work?" 

AID  FROjr  INSTITUTE  WORKERS  TO  DEPARTMENT. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  answer,  I  will  say  that  unless  there  is  the  most  cordial 
cooperation  upon  the  part  of  the  institute  workers  in  the  several  States  with  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  work  will  V)e  sadly  crippled  and  much  that 
might  have  been  accomplished  can  not  even  be  begun.  It  is  gratifying  to  he  able  to 
say  that  from  the  State  directors  there  have  come  many  expressions  of  interest  and 
offers  of  assistance  whenever  their  services  can  be  of  use. 

The  State  directors  and  institute  workers  can  assist  the  National  Department— 

(1)  By  promptly  answering  all  inquiries  for  information.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
directors  are  busy  men,  laden  with  duties  additional  to  those  which  the  institute 
requires,  and  so,  many  feel  like  delaying  replies  to  the  letters  of  the  institute  specialist 
until  "a  more  convenient  season."  Prompt  and  full  replies  will  greatly  facilitate  his 
work. 

(2)  They  may  also  aid  by  making  their  requests  for  assistance  specific  as  to  the 
kind  and  extent  of  service,  the  exact  dates  when  the  assistance  is  desired,  and  the 
names  of  the  men  whom  they  prefer,  if  any  preference  exists.  A  general  request  for 
aid  at  some  indefinite  future  date  usually  involves  a  waste  of  time  in  needless  corre- 
spondence, for  before  any  definite  reply  can  be  returned  the  date  and  place  and 
occasion  must  first  be  known. 

(.3)  The  institute  workers  can  assist  by  suggesting  improvements  in  the  methods 
used  by  the  De]iartnient  in  its  efforts  to  be  of  service  and  also  by  indicating  the 
character  of  pul)lication  best  adapted  to  their  peculiar  needs.  Firing  at  random  is 
usually  a  waste  of  ammunition.  A  steady  aim  upon  a  definite  object  is  much  more 
likely  to  secure  results.  The  same  principle  applies  in  the  i^reparation  of  information 
that  is  to  be  of  service. 

(4)  They  can  assist  by  acquainting  themselves  with  the  work  of  the  Department 
in  all  of  its  details  and  then  presenting  this  work  before  the  audiences  whom  they 
address.  The  people  for  the  most  part  are  uninformed,  both  as  to  the  character  and 
extent  of  that  which  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  has  done  and  is  now 
doing  for  the  farming  people  of  the  United  States.  Clear,  full,  and  exact  statements 
before  our  farmers'  institutes  by  men  who  know  would  soon  dispel  this  ignorance 
and  beget  a  feeling  of  appreciation,  active  interest,  and  confidence  upon  the  part 
of  all  before  whom  the  facts  are  brought. 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  in  closing  this  brief  outline  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  farmers'  institute 
officer,  can  be  of  service  to  the  work  throughout  the  States,  I  am  authorized  to  say 
in  general,  but  in  most  emphatic  terms,  that  the  National  Department  will  assist  the 
farmers'  institutes  to  the  full  extent  of  its  ability,  lioth  through  correspondence  as 
well  as  by  means  of  individual  personal  service.  Its  roll  now  shows  3,789  persons  in 
its  employ.  Over  2,000  of  these  are  actively  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  solve  the 
problems  that  affect  the  farmers  of  the  country  in  some  feature  or  other  of  their 
occupation,  comprising  a  corps  of  men  not  duplicated  in  numbers  and  ability  by  any 
other  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.    This  great  force,  occupyingthe  front  rank 
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in  agricultural  science,  stands  with  you  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  noble  effort  that 
you  are  now  making  to  educate,  and  thereby  to  elevate,  our  race. 

Their  work  is  spread  broadcast  throughout  this  and  other  lands  by  means  of 
printed  pamphlets,  popular  bulletins,  and  scientific  reports.  These  are  all  at  your 
service.  For  the  most  part  the  time  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  scientific  research 
is  so  occupied  by  the  demands  of  this  work  that  but  little  can  be  spared  for  other 
service.  However,  so  much  as  could  be  spared  has  always  heretofore  been  cheer- 
fully given  whenever  it  was  likely  to  be  promotive  of  the  public  good.  How  far 
these  Department  scientists  can  assist  by  their  personal  attendance  at  farmers'  insti- 
tutes can  only  be  ascertained  when  application  for  their  presence  is  received. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  promises  to  do  its  utmost  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  farmers'  institute  workers  of  the  country  in  this  respect,  and  you  can  be  assured 
that  every  proper  request  for  assistance  will  be  promptly  considered  and  most  cheer- 
fully granted  if  it  is  at  all  possible  so  to  do. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Dawley.  There  is  one  suggestion  I  should  like  to  make,  in  connection  with 
the  address  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  Manj'  of  you  gentlemen  here  have  probably  received 
during  the  past  two  or  three  months  copies  of  a  little  handbook  gotten  wp  by  the 
Forestry  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Dejiartment.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  pocket 
volume  of  that  sort  could  be  gotten  np  containing  agricultural  data,  etc. — such  a  book 
as  was  published,  I  think,  about  1897  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  Such  a 
book  should  be  well  indexed — better  indexed  perhaps  than  the  former  book — and 
when  issued  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  each  of  our  workers,  to  whom  it  would  be 
of  almost  inestimable  value.  Something  of  that  kind  is  already  in  use  to  some 
extent,  made  up  largely  of  clippings  from  Government  publications  or  newspapers, 
pasted  in  memorandum  books;- but  such  a  book  is  bulky  and  is  not  always  correct. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  preparation  of  a  book  such  as  I  have  described  might  well 
be  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  may  be  a  big  undertaking, 
but  I  know  it  will  be  extremely  useful  and  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now  pre- 
paring a  book  such  as  Mr.  Dawley  has  described.  The  material  is  at  hand,  I  believe, 
for  bringing  it  up  to  date.  It  will  be  a  larger  volume  than  that  which  he  speaks  of. 
It  will  be  after  the  fashion  of  the  handbook  printed  a  number  of  years  ago,  giving 
in  compact  form  the  results  of  the  station  work  in  all  the  States,  but  bringing  the 
statistics  down  to  the  present  time. 

I  can  see  how  such  a  work  will  be  almost  invaluable  to  institute  workers.  The 
book  formerly  published  is  now  behind  the  times.  Manj'  facts  have  been  ascer- 
tained since  its  publication. 

The  President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Dye).  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  Professor  Ham- 
ilton, as  a  matter  of  regret,  that  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  might  also  say  in  the  Dominion, 
who  do  not  know  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  trying  to  do  for  the  farm- 
ers; who  do  not  know  of  the  existence  even  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  and 
who  know  nothing  of  institute  work. 

Let  us  tell  the  farmers,  when  they  are  complaining,  that  there  is  no  class  of  men 
in  the  world  for  whom  the  Government  is  doing  so  much  as  for  the  farmers;  that 
they  should  be  more  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  information  which  the  Depart- 
ment is  constantly  putting  forth. 

The  following  statement  submitted  by  A.  B.  Hostetter,  of  Illinois,  was  read: 

(1)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  continue  to  be  the  central  power  for 
generating  enthusiasm  for  higher  education  on  agricultural  lines  and  more  complete 
development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  nation.  This  enthusiasm  is  to  be 
communicated  to  the  people  through  the  farmers'  institutes  by  personal  communica- 
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tion  and  visitatii  Jii  ( if  the  agents  of  the  Department  to  institute  meetings,  especially  the 
State  meetinjjs,  by  institute  ljulletins,  and  by  specially  prepared  items  fertile  agri- 
cultural press. 

(2)  Tlie  Department  should  continue  to  enlarge  its  functions  as  a  clearing  liouse 
for  institute  information,  collecting  complete  statistics  in  regard  to  the  methods  used 
and  results  dbtaiued  by  the  farmers'  institutes  in  the  several  States,  issuing  bulletins 
containing  this  information,  together  with  suggestions  for  improving  methods  and 
extending  the  work,  and  personal  communications  recommending  the  application  of 
methods  to  the  special  conditions  that  may  exist  in  any  State. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  having  the  jiower  and  ability,  through  its  ctti- 
cient  corps  of  specialists,  to  do  things,  should  do  them  in  the  most  cdiii plrtr  iind 
scientific  manner,  asid  then  by  actual  field  demonstration  in  connection  with  the 
farmers'  institutes  show  how  each  is  done  and  persuaile  the  farmers  to  do  it. 

(4)  The  Department  siiould  establish  a  correspondence  course  of  study  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  those  engaged  in  the  farmers'  institute  work,  more  especially  for  those 
who  wish  to  better  lit  themselves  for  institute  instructors.  It  is  not  expecteil  that 
such  a  course  of  correspondence  studies  would  attempt  in  any  way  to  do  the  w  ork 
being  done  by  the  agri<'idtural  colleges,  but  to  entci-  a  new  field  not  heretofore  occu- 
pied— that  of  preparing  f(i)'  more  efficient  service  the  prac  tical  farmer,  stock  breeder, 
dairyman,  horticulturist,  and  others  who  have  practical  experience  in  special  lines 
and  who  are  willing  to  do  farmers'  institute  work.  Special  courses  of  study  with 
reference  to  institute  work  should  be  provided  in  live  stock,  suVwlivided  into  lessons 
on  horse  breeding,  cattle  breeding,  swine,  sheej),  wool  growing,  and  poultry;  the 
closer  the  specialization  and  the  more  thorough  the  course  the  better. 

There  should  l)e  courses  in  dairying,  specialized  into  butter  making,  cheese  making, 
and  producing  milk  for  market.  And  similar  courses  on  farm  crops  and  horticultural 
lines,  to  meet  the  special  indiviilual  deman<ls  of  the  institute  worker. 

In  connection  with  lliese  ciiurses  there  should  be  jirovided  the  means  of  thoroughly 
illustrating  the  subject  under  consideration;  that  is,  for  the  institute  instructor  to 
illustrate  his  subject  to  his  farmers'  institute  audience.  For  instance,  the  Dejjart- 
ment  should  i>rovide  charts,  photographs,  lantern  slides,  etc.,  to  illustrate  the  various 
types  of  live  stock,  showing  their  conformation,  peculiarities,  and  adaptability  for 
special  uses. 

There  is  no  form  of  instruction  so  effective  as  that  which  a]»i)eals  to  the  eye. 
Institute  instructors  leaHzc  this,  but  few  of  them  have  the  ability-  to  ])rovide  these 
helpful  adjuncts  to  efficient  service.  The  Department  should  develop  a  system  of 
charts,  models,  photographs  and  slides  for  institute  purposes,  dui)Iicate  them,  and 
furnish  them  to  institutes  at  a  nominal  price.  These  could  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  correspondence  study  and  perhaps  loaned  to  those  taking  the  course.  I 
believe  that  this  plan  of  helping  the  institutes  is  feasible,  and  that  the  ways  and 
means  of  putting  it  into  execution  can  be  worked  out.  It  may  involve  more  expense 
and  recjuire  more  help  than  the  Department  can  give  at  the  present  time,  but  it 
could  be  started  and  fntm  r  appi  npi  iatiuns  secun'<l  inr  its  extension. 

We  have  reached  thai  pci  iuil  in  the  i'\  (iluti(iii  <if  tlie  farmers'  institutes  when  iinich 
thought  and  systematic  work  and  some  money  nmst  be  forthcoming  from  some 
source  in  order  to  provide  the  farmers'  institutes  M  ith  specially-prepared  instructors, 
such  as  they  now  need  and  are  urgently  demanding.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  tlie  institute  superintendent  has  to  solve  is  the  securing  of  competent 
workers. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  the  institute  work  has  been  in  the  practical  char- 
acter of  the  work  done.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  teachers  at  farmers' 
in.stitutes  have  been  practical  men  and  women  who  have  had  no  pecuniary  motive 
in  doing  the  work.  They  have  jiut  their  heart  and  soul  into  it  simply  for  the  good 
of  the  cause.    The  demands,  however,  for  the  more  efficient  teacher  are  becoming 
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so  great  that  he  can  not  afford  to  give  the  time  desired  \\-ithout  some  compensation 
for  his  services. 

The  danger  to  the  institute's  welfare  lies  in  the  situation  that,  as  soon  as  a  remun- 
erative price  is  once  established  in  any  State  for  institute  speakers,  aj^plications  will 
be  made  for  places  bj^  those  out  of  a  job  who  have  no  other  than  a  pecuniary  motive 
in  taking  up  the  M'ork  and  no  special  preparation  for  it. 

This  question  of  speciall}'-prepared  institute  instructors  is  one  of  vital  importance 
to  all  of  the  States  and  one  requiring  immediate  attention.  The  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture can  not  meet  the  demand;  they  can  scarcely  find  men  enough  fitted  to  conduct 
the  college  Avork.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  to  tlie  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  help  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  is  the  proper  place  to  begin  the 
instruction  of  institute  instructors  for  more  efficient  service.  In  beginning  this  work 
we  would  suggest  securing  from  the  superintendents  of  institutes  in  the  several  States 
all  the  information  possible  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  institute  workers,  their 
methods  of  instruction,  their  practical  experience,  and  especially  their  deficiencies  and 
needs.  We  would  endeavor  to  get  information  on  these  same  lines  from  the  speakers 
themselves,  inducing  them  to  ask  for  the  things  which  they  feel  Avould  help  them 
in  their  work,  the  experience  of  others  in  the  same  line — results  obtained  by  the 
experiment  stations,  the  desirability  of  using  charts  or  other  forms  of  illustration,  etc. 

The  course  of  study  or  correspondence  should  follow  these  inquiries  and  be  based 
upon  them,  with  special  reference  to  meeting  these  expressed  needs  of  the  instructor, 
and  emi:ihasizing  and  supplementing  his  practical  experiences.  The  practical  expe- 
rience of  an  institute  instructor  is  his  most  valuable  qualification.  It  is  the  practical 
man  that  is  needed,  and  he  is  the  man  who  could  be  helped  and  who  would  most 
likely  avail  himself  of  such  correspondence  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  applicant  for  an  institute  position  who  lacks  j)ractical  experience  should  be 
kindly  recommended  to  take  a  course  with  some  farmer,  stock  breeder,  dairyman, 
or  horticulturist,  as  the  case  may  be.  Institute  speakers  should  be  selected  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  farmer  selects  a  plow,  not  for  the  polish  of  the  mold  board  or 
the  varnish  that  is  upon  the  beam  and  handles,  but  for  the  furrow  it  can  turn  in  the 
field. 

In  connection  with  this  correspondence  school  for  institute  workers  and  growing 
out  of  it  naturally,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  become  a  directory  of 
institute  instructors,  capable  of  furnishing  information  in  regard  to  their  location, 
specialties,  capabilities,  and  worth. 

(5)  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could  assist  the  insti- 
tutes by  the  special  distribution  of  bulletins  at  institute  meetings.  We  do  not  mean 
a  general  free  giving  away  of  bulletins,  for  the  majorit}'  of  farmers  who  secure  bulle- 
tins, even  after  writing  for  them,  get  but  little  from  them.  They  have  never  been 
educated  to  go  to  books  for  help  in  their  work.  They  can  not  of  themselves  make 
use  of  sentences,  diagrams,  and  formulas.  The  idea  is  to  provide  the  institute 
instructor  with  bulletins  specially  adapted  to  the  suljject  in  hand,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  will  be  distributed  to  those  specially  interested  in  the  subject 
while  it  is  being  discussed. 

If  the  teacher  is  illustrating  his  subject  by  field  demonstration  or  charts  or  other 
means,  he  should  at  the  time  call  attention  of  his  audience  to  the  bulletin,  and  by 
comparison  show  that  the  lesson  which  they  have  seen  or  heard  is  also  taught  by  the 
bulletin,  and  that  a  bulletin  can  be  taken  home  as  a  reference  to  refresh  the  memory 
and  to  help  to  put  the  lesson  into  practice.  In  this  way  it  is  believed  that  even  some- 
what illiterate  farmers  may  be  taught  to  use  experiment-station  bulletins. 

Mr.  Latta.  I  feel  like  saying  a  word  in  appreciation  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  address. 
His  paper  gives  evidence  that  iia  the  short  time  that  he  has  occupied  his  new  position 
of  institute  specialist  he  has  given  most  earnest  thought  to  the  jjroblems  coming 
within  his  jurisdiction.  His  large  grasp  of  the  situation  bodes  good  things  for  the 
future. 
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PROBLEMS  AND  METHODS  IN  INSTITUTE  WORK. 

EASTERN  STATES  AND  PROVINCES. 

Mr.  Webb.  The  problems  in  institute  work  liave  ))een  the  tlieme  under  disfussion 
during  the  greatei'  part  of  this  convention,  and  I  hardly  know  that  we  have  any 
worth  mentioning  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  States.  Our  problems  are  chiefly 
educational.  They  concern  the  home  life  of  the  farmer  and  the  social  and  national 
life  of  the  whole  people.  The  proVjlenis  in  institute  work  are  very  closely  related  to 
the  problems  which  face  the  farmer  in  his  farm  management,  in  his  home  life,  and 
in  his  relations  to  the  government.  All  these  problems  have  a  very  direct  and  vital 
relation  to  education.  The  thrift  that  is  necessary  to  good  citizenship  and  to  the 
demands  of  civilization  and  the  proper  education  of  children  depends  upon  an  ade- 
quate understanding  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  agriculture.  In  the  P^ast 
some  of  the  most  serious  ])rol)lems  relate  to  soil  management  and  fertility  and,  here 
as  well  as  everywhere,  to  the  improvement  hy  breeding  of  plants  and  animals. 
The  farmer  wants  to  know  how  to  till  his  soil,  when  to  till  it  and  how  much  to  till 
it,  and  in  the  most  economical  way,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  profit  from  it. 
He  wants  to  know  how  to  vary  this  tillage  for  different  crops.  He  wants  to  know 
how  much  fertilizer  to  apply,  when  to  apply  it,  the  best  and  cheapest  forms  to  buy, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  things  about  the  management  of  land,  and  he  wants  to 
know  them  all  in  their  minute  bearings  and  practical  application.  When  he  attends 
a  farmers'  institute  he  wants  to  hear  the.se  questions  discussed  l)y  the  cheini.st  who 
knows  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  soils  and  fertilizers,  and  by  the  bacteriologist 
who  can  tell  him  all  about  the  small  life  which  is  so  important  in  it,«  relation  to  the 
crops,  and  by  the  practical  business  man  and  farmer  who  knows  how  to  buy  the 
different  elements  of  plant  food  at  the  lowest  market  rates  and  how  to  apply  them  to 
lands  and  to  growing  crops  so  as  to  get  the  best  results,  and  how  to  use  every  resource 
of  the  farm  and  the  stable  in  making  and  saving  the  fertilizing  materials  and  in 
growing  leguminous  and  other  cover  crops.  The  problem  with  the  institute  manager 
is  to  secure  speakers  who  can  discuss  these  questions  in  such  a  lucid,  simple,  and 
comjirehensive  way  that  everybody  will  be  interested  in  the  subject,  that  everybody 
will  understand  what  is  said  and  may  be  able  to  see  how  it  may  be  applied  to  his 
own  condition,  and  above  all  will  be  stmiulated  to  make  further  inquiry  on  the 
subject. 

SCOPE  OF  IN.STITrTE  WORK. 

The  institute  should  touch  every  agricultural  interest,  every  interest  of  the  farmer 
and  his  family;  not  only  his  home  life,  but  his  relations  to  public  questions  and  to  the 
State.  In  order  to  do  this,  and  therefore  to  make  the  institute  a  movement  affecting 
vitally  the  affairs  of  State  and  nation,  it  is  expedient  to  urge  persistently  in  all  the 
meetings  the  most  important  and  most  pressing  public  questions.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  in  Delaware  relates  to  public  education,  and  especially  to  agricultural 
education;  education  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  farm,  not  to  draw  them  from 
the  farm,  but  to  show  them  how  farm  life  may  be  as  attractive  and,  upon  the  whole, 
as  remunerative  as  life  in  other  occupations.  Agriculture  must  be  dignified,  and 
hence  it  must  be  pursued  by  the  educated.  In  our  State  we  are  creating  a  public 
opinion  that  shall  demand  increased  attention  to  agricultural  education  in  all  grades 
of  schools  and  in  our  State  college.  To  this  end  we  are  interested  in  school  gardens, 
in  beautifying  the  rural  school  grounds,  in  better  facilities  for  training  our  teachers, 
so  that  they  may  teach  nature  study  and  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  the  free 
schools.  We  may  find  it  necessary  to  rearrange  our  school  system,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
to  establish  the  centralized  rural  school  and  the  agricultural  high  school;  and  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  State  to  provide  for  a  better  equipment  for  our  agricultural  col- 
lege and  experiment  station.  The  institute  is  taking  hold  of  these  problems,  and  it 
is  believed  that  a  solution  may  be  found. 
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CENTRAL  STATES  AND  PROVINCES. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  given  me  on  the  programme  a  pretty  wide 
range  of  territory,  viz,  the  "Central  States  and  provinces."  But  I  suppose  I  shall  be 
excused  if  I  confine  myself  to  Ohio. 

I  have  attended  these  meetings  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute 
Workers  for  a  number  of  years,  always  as  a  student,  not  as  a  teacher.  My  duties  are 
so  numerous  and  exacting  that  I  am  able  to  devote  but  a  very  small  part  of  my  time  to 
institute  woi-k  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  although  by  the  laws  of  the  State  I  am  required 
to  perform  all  the  labor  in  connection  with  the  management  of  these  institutes  in 
our  State.  I  am  supi^osed  to  be  at  the  head  of  22  people  regularly  employed  in  sci- 
entific and  executive  work  in  the  department  of  agriculture  in  Ohio,  and  I  have  no 
assistance  whatever  in  the  farmers'  institute  work  except  clerical  assistance,  stenog- 
raphers, etc.    This,  of  course,  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

PROBLEM  OF  FINDING   INSTITUTE  WORKERS. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  the  great  problem  which  confronts  us  seems  to  be  the 
problem  that  confronts  you  all — the  ideal  institute  worker.  We  do  not  have  him  in 
large  numbers,  A  few  years  ago,  when  I  listened  to  my  friends  Gregg,  McKerrow, 
Hamilton,  and  a  few  others  of  the  "old  wheel  horses,"  I  felt  disinclined  to  say  any- 
thing about  farmers'  institute  lecturers  in  Ohio,  because  we  did  not  have  the  kind  of 
men  they  said  they  were  seeking.  They  did  not  say  they  had  them  in  any  great 
numbers;  they  were  telling  of  some  that  they  had. 

We  have  a  most  excellent  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station,  but  the 
people  connected  with  those  institutions  feel  that  their  duties  are  so  onerous  that 
they  are  unable  to  give  any  of  their  time  to  farmers'  institute  work,  while  you  in 
other  States  derive  great  assistance  from  your  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
Originally  I  had  some  of  those  men  on  niy  programmes  for  two  to  four  weeks  each, 
but  they  reduced  the  time  to  one  week,  and  now  they  are  out  of  the  M'ork  entirely, 
not  because  they  are  not  in  sympathy  with  us,  but  becau.se  their  other  duties  are  so 
great  that  they  can  not  afford  time  for  our  work.  They  do,  however,  aid  us  in  a 
supplementary  way  by  attending  our  institutes  irregularly,  on  certain  days  of  the 
week  and  during  certain  weeks  of  the  month,  at  their  convenience,  if  you  please,  in 
connection  with  the  lecturers  that  we  assign  to  the  institute  regularly.  So  that  we 
are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  employing  educated,  cultivated  farmers. 

Now,  as  to  our  speakers  I  used  to  feel  almost  ashamed  of  them;  they  are  not  up 
to  your  measurements  here.  Still,  we  have  some  such  good  men  that  the  institute 
managers  in  other  States  coax  them  away  from  us.  They  are  everyday  farmers. 
Although  I  do  not  feel  any  very  great  pride  in  our  work,  judging  by  the  standard 
raised  here,  yet,  if  you  were  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  vote  of  our  institute  workers 
or  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  people  that  attend  our  institutes,  the  vote 
would  be  unanimous  that  we  have  the  best  system  in  the  United  States  or  the 
Canadas.    We  are  all  right  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  doing  good  work.  I  do  in  connection  with  the  farmers' 
institute  absolutely  the  hardest  work  I  perform  during  the  year.  We  are  trying  to 
do  good  Avork.    I  think  we  are  accomplishing  great  good. 

I  am  very  greatly  interested  in  what  has  been  said  by  niy  friends,  Mr.  Dawley  and 
Mr.  Creelman,  in  relation  to  their  institute  work,  and  I  want  to  put  their  system  of 
normal  schools  for  institute  lecturers  in  operation  in  Ohio.  How  to  secure  good 
institute  workers  is  the  great  problem  in  our  State. 

We  can  not  all  do  the  work  alike.  Mr.  Gregg's  methods  would  not  work  well 
with  us.  I  could  not  do  what  he  does;  he  could  not  do  what  I  can,  even  if  he 
wanted  to.    It  is  a  matter  of  education;  it  is  a  question  of  how  you  begin.    If  M  e  had 
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be.tcun  in  Ohio  as  they  Vjegan  in  Minnesota  I  jjresume  we  would  be  following  those 
lines  and  our  people  would  feel  that  we  had  adopted  the  best  lines.  But  we  started 
differently.  We  are  trying  to  improve  on  our  start.  We  are  all  in  different  direc- 
tions seeking  the  same  end. 

THE  NORTHWEST. 

Mr.  Harcourt.  Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  (Tentleuieu:  I  came  here  to  learn,  not 
to  tell  you  anything  new.  We  are  a  pioneer  territory,  embracing,  as  I  told  you  yes- 
terday, an  extent  of  304,340  square  miles.  This  large  territory  is  sparselj'  settled; 
we  have  but  192,000  people.  That  means  small  meetings  and  long  distances  to  be 
traveled . 

Then  we  have  another  problem — a  very  serious  one.  I  might  call  it  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  So  many  men  have  gone  out  there,  started  with  almost 
nothing,  and  made  a  good  competence,  some  of  them  becoming  independently 
wealthy,  that  they  feel  they  do  not  want  any  institute  work. 

Then  there  is  another  problem — wheat  growing.  Those  in  the  West  know  what 
that  means;  those  in  the  East  can  hardly  understand  it.  The  whole  interest  of  the 
farmers  seems  to  be  wheat.  How  to  get  our  farmers  out  of  this  one  absorbing  idea 
is  a  problem.  The  question  is,  How  are  we  going  to  get  the  farmers  to  take  hold  of 
stock  raising?  'We  have  been  laying  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  stock  work  at  our  insti- 
tute meetings,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  supply  expert  judges  for  our  fairs.  We 
have  not  had  the  granges  and  other  organized  societies  that  other  Western  States 
have  had,  consecjuently  the  work  of  the  institute  has  been  placed  under  the  agri- 
cultural society.  We  are  supplying  expert  judges,  who  at  the  fairs  will  give  their 
reasons  for  their  decisions. 

At  present  wheat  is  practically  the  only  crop.  That  topic  consequently  occupies  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  employ  wheat  inspectors  all  over 
the  territory.  Very  stringent  laws  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  handling  of 
wheat.  A  great  deal  of  wheat  is  brought  to  the  elevators  in  an  unclean  condition; 
sometimes  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  it  is  weeviled. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  forests,  as  a  means  of  furnishing  shelter  for  our 
homes,  to  A\  hich  the  farmers  are  not  paying  as  nuich  attention  as  they  ought.  For 
the  same  reason  very  little  is  done  in  the  way  of  fruit  culture  or  in  making  gardens. 

In  no  section  d(j  we  need  elementary  agricultural  education  as  badly  as  we  do  in 
that  section,  simply  because  so  many  of  those  who  may  be  termed  prominent  or 
successful  men  with  us  were  hired  men  in  the  East  and  have  no  education  whatever. 
The  need  for  teaching  these  elementary  principles  either  in  the  schools  or  by  insti- 
tute meetings  has  been  too  little  realized.  In  relation  to  this  matter,  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  splendid  system  of  nature  study  that  is  being  intnxhucd  into  our  public 
schools.    In  this  way  a  foundation  is  being  laid  in  the  minds  of  the  new  generation. 

We  should  study  every  possible  means  of  arousing  the  attention  of  our  farmers  in 
respect  to  these  matters.  The  farmer  is  a  man  who  observes.  You  can  teach  him 
by  the  eye,  but  he  has  difficulty  in  following  a  logical  discourse.  Therefore  in  all  our 
work  we  are  seeking  to  introduce  models,  etc.  We  introduce  magic-lantern  views  to 
illustrate  live  stock  in  winter  time.  Our  idea  is  to  ajjpeal  to  the  eye  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. In  this  way  we  aim  to  overcome  the  indifference  of  our  audiences.  We  are 
going  farther.  We  have  24  agiicultural  societies  who  are  carrying  vn  experiments  in 
growing  various  kinds  of  grain,  either  for  market  or  for  feeding  jjurposes.  A  series 
of  cooperative  experiments  under  the  control  of  these  societies  has  been  the  means 
of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good. 
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QUEBEC. 

Mr.  GiGAULT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  lecture  given  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  of  Washington,  about  the  improvements  which  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  going  to  introduce  into  its  work.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
problems  which  should  be  discussed  by  institute  workers  is  the  work  of  our  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  in  the  different  provinces.  Lately  a  good  deal  of  attention  has 
been  paid  to  that  subject.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  last  winter  we  had  an  insti- 
tute meeting.  We  called  together  all  the  presidents,  directors,  and  officers  of  the 
agricultural  societies  in  the  province  in  order  to  try  to  improve  the  operations  of 
those  societies.  I  think  this  is  a  problem  which  should  be  discussed  by  the  insti- 
tute workers.  They  have  not  only  to  improve  the  farmers'  methods  of  cultivation, 
but  they  must  also  try  to  improve  the  methods  of  the  agricultural  association  and 
the  methods  followed  by  the  different  departments  of  agriculture.  I  see  that  in 
the  United  States  this  effort  is  being  made. 

AVOEK  OF  THE  AGEICULTUKAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  working  of  the  agricultural  societies  is  most  important.  They  receive  as 
public  grants  very  large  sums  of  money;  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  the  American  institute  worker  as  to  the  advantages  which  the  American  farmers 
receive  from  the  working  of  their  agricultural  societies  in  the  United  States.  Some 
hold  the  opiinion  that  the  central  control  over  agricultural  societies  is  insufficient. 
Although  a  public  grant  is  made  to  our  agricultural  society  according  to  the  amount 
of  subsci-iiJtions  to  each  society,  there  is  a  "go  as  you  please"  policy  in  regard  to  the 
expenditure  of  this  money.  Should  there  not  be  a  better  control  of  the  expenditure 
of  those  grants  by'the  central  authority?  That  is  a  question  which  I  think  should 
be  discussed  by  institute  workers. 

One  word  as  to  what  is  done  by  the  department  of  agriculture  in  Ireland.  There 
no  grant  is  made  directly  to  the  agricultural  societies.  A  grant  is  made  for  certain 
special  purposes.  The  department  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  should  help  chiefly  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  horses  and  cattle, 
and  whatever  grants  the  department  gives  to  the  agricultural  societies  are  chiefly 
for  that  purpose.  There  is  a  unity  and  continuity  of  purpose  in  that  way  of  doing, 
which  I  approve.  The  agricultural  societies  [in  Quebec]  verj^  often  distribute  the 
public  grant,  not  for  the  general  advancement  of  agriculture,  but  dividing  the  money 
they  give  as  many  prizes  as  possible;  but  too  often  the  prize  given  is  very  small  and 
can  not  reach  the  ends  for  which  it  is  given. 

I  think  that  is  a  wrong  method  of  jsrocedure.  The  agricultural  societies  should 
not  try  to  be  as  popular  as  possible,  but  should  seek  as  their  primary  object  to  employ 
usefully  the  public  grants  made  to  them. 

There  are  two  agricultural  societies  in  Scotland,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  should  make  some  effort  toward  improving  the  breeds  of  horses,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  have  given  very  large  premiums,  amounting  in  some  instances  to 
£100  or  £125. 

The  same  policy  is  followed  also  in  Ireland  and  in  Belgium.  I  believe  that  it  has 
brought  about  an  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  agricultural  societies. 

One  of  the  subjects  on  our  programme  is  "Accessories  in  institute  work."  I  beUeve 
that  the  agricultural  society  should  be  an  accessory  in  such  work.  But  are  they  as 
useful  as  they  should  be?  Are  they  doing  as  much  good  for  the  farming  community 
as  they  should?  Are  they  doing  an  amount  of  good  proportionate  to  the  expenditure 
which  is  made  for  the  maintenance  of  those  institutions? 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  I  am  against  a  division  of  the  exhibitions, 
but  I  believe  there  are  too  many  exhibitions.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  agri- 
cultural societies  should  spend  money  not  only  for  exhibitions,  but  also  in  the  way 
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of  premiums  for  the  best  crops,  the  best  managed  farms,  and  for  the  imrehase  of  live 
stock  of  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  "We  have  been  complaining  a  good  deal  about 
the  fact  that  the  agricultural  societies  are  using  almost  all  their  money  toward  the 
holding  of  exhil)itions  and  are  doing  very  little  for  other  purposes.  We  are  trying 
to  work  an  improvement  in  that  respect,  but  of  course  it  is  uphill  work. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  improvements  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture.  These  institute  workers  must,  I  think,  direct  their 
efforts  toward  the  education  of  the  farming  community  in  this  direction  as  well  as 
with  reference  to  the  different  methods  of  cultivation  which  should  be  followed. 
We  must  try  to  derive  the  greatest  advantages  i)Ossible  from  the  institutions  that  v/e 
now  have. 

The  farmers  comjjlain  about  expenditures  ))y  the  Government.  Well,  the  farmers 
should  be  the  first  to  see  that  the  grants  by  the  Government  are  made  good  use  of. 
Consequently  I  believe  that  the  pro})k>ni  which  should  be  studied  most  seriously  by 
institute  workers  is  the  M-orking  of  the  agricultural  societies,  the  best  way  of 
improving  them  and  making  them  more  useful  to  the  fanning  community. 

THE  SOUTH. 

]Mr.  Harpy.  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  all  along  through  the  proceedings  of 
this  institute,  when  gentlemen  have  been  speaking  of  prolilems  and  methods,  I  have 
been  remindeil  of  the  first  institute  J  ever  attended,  conducted  by  tlie  president  of 
the  agricultural  college  and  the  director  of  our  experiment  station.  When  the  first 
speaker  arose  his  opening  remark  was,  "Gentlemen,  don't  allow  anybody  to  form 
your  plans  for  you;  every  man  must  form  his  own  plans."  The  main  thing  here  is 
not  method,  but  to  get  princiiiles.  The  teacher  who  seeks  methods  is  a  slave  of 
methods.  The  man  who  sci^ks  pi'iuciiiles  is  a  master  of  methods.  He  can  ajiply  the 
same  princij^le  in  a  thousand  different  w  ays.  There  is  where  the  educated  man  has 
the  advantage  over  the  uneducated  man.  The  man  educated  from  a  broad  stand- 
point, when  he  is  thrown  out  of  his  environment,  can  master  a  new  environment  and 
reeducate  himself.  .It  is  not  the  increment  of  knowledge  that  a  man  carries  with  him 
from  a  school  that  is  worth  much.  The  small  amount  (  f  knowledge  that  remains  in 
the  mind  as  the  result  even  of  a  collegiate  or  university  education  is  comparatively 
insignificant.  The  great  thing  in  education  is  not  the  increment  of  knowledge, 
but  the  increment  of  power,  or  the  increment  of  tendency.  Wliat  I  am  seeking  for 
are  the  princi])les  by  which  I  may  test  my  own  methods  and  see  whether  or  not  I 
am  going  in  the  right  direction,  whether  I  am  working  along  right  lines.  Dr.  Holmes 
said  the  question  is  not  so  much  where  you  are,  but  in  what  direction  yon  are 
going.  I  would  rather  have  the  worst  institute  system,  if  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, than  the  best  if  traveling  toward  a  climax  in  the  other  direction. 

NEED  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

In  Mississippi  our  weakest  point,  in  my  judgment,  is  lack  of  organization.  I 
believe  in  organization.  It  is  the  thing  by  which  you  gather  up  your  forces  and 
utilize  them.  My  idea  is  that  the  primary  thing  we  need  is  first-class  organization. 
I  undertake  to  supervise  the  supervisor  of  tlie  district  in  every  county.  We  have 
farmers'  clubs  down  there,  and  I  undertake  to  call  them  together  in  every  one  of  the 
supervisor's  districts;  and  I  undertake  to  get  them  to  promise  to  study  the  bulletins 
that  come  from  the  experiment  stations.  I  undertake  to  group  those  five  county 
clubs  into  a  farmers'  institute,  the  meeting  to  be  held  once  a  year.  That  is  the  place 
to  use  scientific  men;  we  want  them  in  our  county  institutes. 

This  whole  question — college  work,  station  work,  farmers'  institute  work — is  one 
idea.  It  is  a  trinity,  but  a  unity.  Where  there  is  an  agricultural  college  everything 
looks  in  the  direction  of  the  college  for  leadership  in  the  development  of  agricultural 
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resources.  After  we  had  established  our  agricultural  college  it  was  found  that  it  did 
not  operate  exactly  as  we  had  expected;  therefore  we  organized  the  experiment  sta- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  more  effecti^'ely  the  original  function  for  Avhich 
the  college  had  been  organized,  but  in  accomplishing  M'hich  it  had  in  a  measure 
failed.  Going  a  little  further,  it  was  found  that  neither  the  agricultural  college  nor 
the  experiment  station  was  entirely  effectual  in  doing  the  work  contemplated. 
Therefore  the  farmers'  institute  was  organized.  This  was  the  organism  by  which 
we  were  to  reach  the  people. 

In  conducting  an  agricultural  college  we  are  to  think  not  so  much  about  developing 
the  capacity  of  the  pupils  for  making  dollars  as  to  develop  the  capacity  for  creating  a 
new  civilization.  Our  object  is  to  instill  new  principles,  new  truths,  into  the  minds 
of  our  peoj^le. 

According  to  mj' conception  the  purpose  of  this  institute  work  is  broader  than 
merely  to  increase  the  production  of  cotton,  corn,  etc.  I  believe  this  institution  is  a 
confederation  of  all  the  influences  and  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  uplifting  our  civil- 
ization.   Consequently  we  give  a  month  to  institute  work  every  summer. 

The  idea  has  been  broached  of  making  the  public  schools  an  adjunct  in  agricul- 
tural education.  Now,  in  Mississippi  the  common  schools  run  only  four  months  in  a 
year,  and  if  we  are  to  work  out  a  great  organization  our  system  of  country  schools 
must  be  extended.  With  a  school  term  of  only  four  months  Ave  can  not  accomplish 
as  much  in  Mississippi  as  is  accomplished  in  Massachusetts  where  the  school  term  is 
nine  months.  We  have  sought  to  accomplish  reform  in  this  respect.  Our  public 
school  appropriation  has  been  increased  from  §1,600,000  for  two  years  to  $2,500,000 
for  two  years.    We  are  going  in  the  right  direction. 

The  extension  of  the  rural  public  school  is  a  serious  problem  not  only  in  Missis- 
sippi, but  everywhere  in  the  South,  not  only  on  account  of  the  wide  and  sparsely- 
settled  territory  to  be  covered  and  the  limited  funds  available,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  separate  schools  for  whites  and  blacks. 

NEED  OF  MONEY  AND  SPEAKERS. 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  President,  the  most  crying  need  of  Alabama  in  this  farmers'  insti- 
tute work  is  money.  As  President  Hardy  has  told  you,  we  are  poor.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  institute  work  in  Alabama  ever  since  this  movement  originated.  At  first 
we  had  no  definite  fund.  We  worked  as  we  could.  Then  we  received  as  our  first 
appropriation  $400  a  year.  This  was  afterwards  increased  to  $500,  and  it  is  now  $600 
a  year.  Last  year  we  had  22  institutes,  covering  a  large  area  of  the  State.  We  may 
not  have  done  all  that  we  should  have  done,  even  with  our  limited  fund;  but  I  do 
say,  adopting  the  language  of  President  Plardy,  that  w'e  are  on  the  right  line;  we  are 
working  in  the  right  direction.  Our  main  difficulty,  I  repeat,  is  the  money  question. 
We  hope  for  a  better  condition  of  things  in  that  respect  in  the  future. 

There  is  also  the  difficult)'  of  obtaining  speakers.  We  have  very  few  outside  of 
those  connected  with  the  station  and  the  college,  and  yon  know  that  the  station 
men  and  the  college  men,  with  their  regular  Avork,  liave  about  all  that  they  can  do. 
Many  of  them  when  they  have  a  vacation  in  the  summer  do  not  -^A-ish  to  spend  the 
time  in  running  over  the  State  to  lecture  at  farmers'  institutes.  They  Avant  to  get 
away  to  recuperate. 

Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  organization.  When  we  first  started  we  could  not 
have  organized  under  any  form  whatever,  simply  because  all  the  farmers'  organiza- 
tions in  our  State  that  had  been  formed  up  to  that  time  had  continually  drifted  into 
poUtics  and  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpool  of  politics.  The  result  was  that 
when  we  started  out  we  could  scarcely  get  a  corijoral's  guard  to  come  out  and  hear 
us.  But  since  the  people  have  found  that  we  are  not  engaging  in  any  political  work 
the)'  are  coming  out  better.    The  attendance  is  increasing  every  year. 
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Of  course  the  race  question  is  a  difficulty  within  certain  limits,  but  it  is  not  inter- 
fering with  our  work  to  such  an  extent  as  it  woultl  do  if  we  were  not  on  the  right 
line. 

There  are  some  things  that  are  not  coming  just  our  way,  but  we  hope  for  better 
things  when  our  State  shall  be  richer  and  more  prosperous.  Reforms  are  not  accom- 
plished all  at  once.  We  have  to  work  up  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  our  movement; 
and  by  means  of  work  we  shall  constantly  get  better  attendance,  better  financial 
support,  better  development  for  the  State  itself. 

Our  work  is  based  on  one  crop,  the  cotton  crop.  Some  of  you  may  know  what 
that  means;  others  may  not.  Many  of  you  may  not  know  the  difficulty  we  have 
with  respect  to  labor — labor  that  practically  knows  nothing  but  the  cotton  business. 
I  believe  that  in  Alabama  and  neighboring  States  we  are  fighting  these  difficulties 
as  well  as  we  can  with  the  means  within  our  power.  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  we  can  get  Northern  men  who  know  the  Southern  conditions  well  enough  to 
come  down  into  "  Dixie"  and  help  us. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN'  NOKTH  CAROLINA,  FLORIDA,  AND  ARKANSAS. 

Mr.  KiLGORE.  As  has  already  been  indicated  by  the  brief  report  from  my  State  in 
regard  to  institute  work  during  the  i>ast  year,  it  M  ill  be  seen  that  the  difficulties  in 
connection  with  our  work  are  mainly  three: 

(1)  Funds  for  conducting  the  work:  The  resources  which  have  been  available  for 
institute  work  have  been  quite  limited.  It  is  rather  expensive  to  do  this  work  in  a 
State  where  the  meetings  are  held  at  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  as  is 
the  case  with  us. 

(2)  Workers:  Quite  as  serious,  if  not  a  more  serious,  ol)stacle  to  the  extension  of 
this  work  has  been  the  lack  of  available  institute  workers.  The  men  at  our  disposal 
are  already  busy  in  the  conduct  of  their  regular  duties  in  connection  Avith  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment  station  and  can  not  be  spared  for  the  long 
periods  which  is  most  desirable  for  the  most  economical  work. 

Organization:  There  is  no  regular  organization  in  connection  with  the  insti- 
tutes. They  are  held  at  such  places  as  re(iucst  them.  A  few  reasonably  permanent 
organizations  have  Ijeen  formed,  but  as  a  rule  previous  organizations  along  agricul- 
tural lines  have  l)een  such  as  to  make  any  combine  in  institute  work  difficult. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  the  outlook  is  extremely  promising,  from  my 
point  of  view,  for  the  institute  work  in  my  State.  The  interest  in  them  has  cer- 
tainly increased  greatly  in  the  past  three  years,  the  attendance  is  better,  and  the 
demand  for  them  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  We  are  in  better  condition  now  to 
conduct  them  than  heretofore  on  account  of  the  addition  of  special  workers  in  at 
least  two  additional  lines  of  our  agricultural  work. 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  that  we  shall  Ije  able  to  make  a  more  promising  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Conner.  jSlr.  Chairman,  as  regards  financial  support,  we  have  gotten  along 
fairly  well  since  the  institute  work  was  started  in  Florida.  But  we  have  one  diffi- 
culty that  has  been  mentioned  here  several  times.  I  refer  to  an  ignorant  element 
which  has  no  conception  of  what  an  institute  is.  Frequently  when  men  attend  our 
meetings  they  say  afterwards,  "I  had  no  idea  what  sort  of  a  meeting  it  was  to  be;  I 
■will  know  what  to  expect  next  time."  We  have  sought  simply  to  educate  the  people 
up  to  the  work,  that  they  may  understand  what  a  fanners'  institute  is. 

In  other  sections  of  the  State  men,  women,  and  children  know  what  a  farmers' 
institute  meeting  is  and  what  they  may  expect.  From  this  class  we  obtain  our  best 
results  in  institute  work. 

We  have  some  good  workers,  but  the  majority  of  the  farmers  in  Florida  are  those 
who  have  come  in  lately,  w  ho  are  still  engaged  in  studying  the  jjroblems  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  etc.    In  course  of  time  such  men  make  good 
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workers;  but  there  are  too  many  persons  in  our  State  who,  having  run  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  in  certain  ruts,  can  not  be  brought  out  of  them,  and  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  expect  such  men  to  engage  intelligently  and  earnestly  in  farmers'  institute 
work.    In  dealing  with  that  class  we  have,  I  think,  one  of  our  greatest  troubles. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  immense  amount  of  money  spent  in 
purchasing  artiiicial  fertilizers,  but  in  this  part  of  the  country  [Ontario]  we  know 
that  artificial  fertilizers  are  of  no  use  unless  you  can  find  some  means  of  introducing 
humus  into  the  soil,  that  being  the  most  necessary  and  important  element  that  we 
can  have  in  our  soil.  I  fancy  that  in  the  South,  without  humus,  fertilizers  will  be 
of  comparatively  little  practical  value.  I  have  never  seen  any  profit  from  the  use  of 
artificial  fertilizers  unless  as  a  foundation  there  was  a  lai-ge  amount  of  humus  in  the 
soil.  In  my  opinion  it  is  of  paramount  importance — as  much'  so,  I  fancy,  in  the 
South  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent — to  adopt  some  plan  that  will  intro- 
duce into  the  soil  this,  essential  element. 

Mr.  ViNCENHELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  State  that  has  no  institute  organization  has, 
of  course,  no  method.  The  problem  in  Arkansas  is  simply  one  of  organization.  Our 
farmers  are  ready  for  this;  they  want  it  and  are  eager  and  anxious.  All  that  is 
needed  is  work,  and  that  I  think  we  are  going  to  have.  The  institutes  that  have 
been  held  have  been  largely  attended,  and  the  meetings  were  secured  by  no  clap- 
trap methods.  We  did  not  have  to  have  a  brass  band  or  elocutionists,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  The  people  were  ready  and  eager  to  come,  and  will  be  so  again,  I  am 
satisfied. 

HOW  THE  INSTITUTES  CAN  BRING  THE  MOST  GOOD  TO  THE 

GIULS. 

WOMEN  AND  THEIR  SHARE  IN  THE  "WORK. 

Miss  Maddock.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  interest  to  the  papers  and  suggestions  presented  here  during  the  last 
few  days,  but  I  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  that  more  has  not  been  said  in 
reference  to  women's  work.  I  had  hoped  to  learn  a  good  deal  with  regard  to  this 
class  of  work  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  but  so  far  as  I  can  judge  no  defi- 
nite women's  organizations  are  in  existence  there.  I  may  be  speaking  too  strongly, 
yet  that  is  my  impression. 

I  find  that  in  the  institutes  of  Ontario  the  subject  how  to  bring  the  most  good  to 
girls  in  our  institute  work  has  been  largely  overlooked.  I  find  that  comparatively 
few  girls  attend  the  meetings.  When  asked  to  do  so  the  usual  reply  is,  "Oh,  I 
don't  want  to  hear  anything  about  housekeeping;  I  hate  it."  If  we  can  not  induce 
the  young  girls  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  institute,  is  it  not  M^ell  to  view  this  sub- 
ject from  another  standpoint?  If  we  can  not  induce  them  to  attend  and  be  directly 
benefited  by  institute  work,  we  must  consider  the  indirect  benefit  that  girls  may 
receive  by  having  the  mothers  become  members  of  the  institute. 

That  women  are  narrow  in  their  methods  of  housekeeping  is,  I  think,  accepted 
as  a  fact.  They  have  followed  the  methods  of  their  mothers  and  grandmothers, 
without  applying  new  methods  to  new  conditions,  until  the  daughters  in  the  home 
have  become  discouraged.  They  have  said,  "If  this  is  housekeeping,  we  want  none 
of  it."  Consequently  they  have  taken  positions  in  factories,  stores,  and  oflices — any 
place  to  get  away  from  the  home. 

As  I  have  said,  it  seems  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  fact  that  women  are  narrow  in 
regard  to  their  methods  of  housekeeping.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  remark  from 
men,  "If  you  want  to  offend  a  woman,  tell  her  some  one  else  can  cook  a  dinner  or 
keep  a  house  as  well  as  she  can?"  Now  I  think  such  a  remark  is  a  great  exaggera- 
tion.   In  my  observation  I  find  that  a  very  large  class  of  women,  at  least  in  the 
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Province  of  Ontario,  are  only  too  glad  to  learn — are  anxious  f(ir  r.nytliinfr  that  will 
help  them  in  their  methods  of  housework.  But  we  must  admit  that  there  is  an 
element  of  truth  in  the  remark.  Before  the  organization  of  women's  institutes, 
women  had  no  opportunity  to  irneet  with  other  women  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
home  methods  and  plans  of  housekeeping.  It  is  true  we  had  church  missionary 
societies,  ladies'  auxiliaries,  etc.,  in  abundance;  and  these  have  been  helpful  to 
women  so  far  as  they  have  gone.  That  is,  by  the  women  of  the  different  churches 
meeting  together  and  discussing  plans  of  helping  those  less  efficient,  their  broader 
sympathies  and  more  gencnms  feelings  are  drawn  out.  But  we  have  church  cliques 
and  "sets."  Presbyterians  uu  et  by  themselves,  Methodists  by  themselves.  But  in 
such  an  organization  as  a  wonien's  institute,  we  meet  on  the  broad  platform  of  the 
home  and  home  interests.  Women  of  all  denominations  meet  to  discuss  anything 
that  is  of  interest  to  the  home — women's  first  interest  and  greatest  responsibility. 
From  what  I  have  heard  of  the  way  in  which  the  women  of  all  denominations  have 
been  bixinght  together  through  this  organization,  I  believe  that  it  has  done  a  work 
that  no  other  women's  organization  has  been  able  to  accomplish. 

By  broadening  the  minds  of  the  mothers — by  showing  them  that  their  plans  are 
not  always  the  best — by  doing  away  with  that  spirit  of  unkind  criticism  of  the  plans 
and  ideas  of  their  neighbors,  the  effect  is  that  little  girls,  ever  quick  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  mother,  are  unconsciously  removed  from  that  atmosphere  of  gossip  and 
jealousy  that  has  always  been  so  unfairly  considered  woman's  prerogative. 

HELPINCi  THE  GIRLS  THROUGH  THE  jMOTHERS. 

Another  indirect  benefit:  If  the  mothers  l)y  meeting  together  become  better  house- 
keepers, are  shown  the  necessity  for  pure  air,  plenty  of  sunlight  in  the  home,  the 
necessity  of  well-cooked,  nourishing  food,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  family, 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  occupations  of  the  different  members  of  the  family; 
if  at  the  same  time  they  can  be  shown  that  much  of  the  food  with  which  the  tables 
in  the  country  so  often  groan  is  unnecessary,  neither  helpful  nor  conducive  to  the 
higher  refinement  of  civilized  life;  and  if  we  can  induce  our  women  to  take  a  part 
of  the  time  spent  in  the  kitchen  in  baking  pies  and  cakes  and  give  that  time  to  rest, 
entire  rest,  or  self-improvement,  so  that  thevnnay  be  better  fitted  to  take  their  right- 
ful place,  that  of  instructors,  directors,  counselors,  companions  of  the  members  of 
the  household;  if  our  young  girls,  brought  up  from  early  childhood  in  this  way,  were 
taught  these  new  views  and  ideas  of  the  methods  of  housekeeping,  I  think  the  old 
scheme  of  housekeeping  work  would  be  revolutionized  before  another  generation  of 
housekeepers  has  passed  away. 

However,  we  must  not  be  content  to  view  this  subject  merely  from  an  indirect 
standi)oiiit.  I  think  the  object  of  this  convention  is  to  discuss  plans  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  men  and  women  into  personal  touch  w'ith  institute  work.  Hence  we 
must  consider  how  we  can  induce  the  girls  to  join  and  take  part  in  the  meetings. 
Miss  Smith  is  to  explain  the  plan  of  organization,  and  I  had  better  leave  that  matter 
to  her,  simply  saying  that  we  have  district  officers  for  the  riding,  with  local  presi- 
dents and  secretaries  for  the  branches. 

INSTITUTE  WORK  FOR  GIRLS. 

This  point  Miss  Smith  will  make  clear.  We  simply  have  the  one  set  of  district 
officers  for  the  riding,  and  then  as  many  ))ranches  as  may  be  necessary  to  entirely 
cover  the  riding,  so  that  if  ladies  can  not  travel  10  or  15  miles  to  a  meeting  a  few  can 
gather  together  in  their  own  neighborhood,  hold  their  meetings  in  their  own  homes 
or  in  a  central  place  under  direction  of  local  officers,  and  for  this  purpose  we  want 
the  branch  institutes.  I  would,  if  possible,  appoint  a  young  girl  just  out  of  school 
as  secretary  for  the  local  branch.  When  young  people  take  hold  of  any  movement 
they  are  usually  determined  to  see  it  succeed.    This  is  true  in  regard  to  our  women's 
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institute  work.  A  young  girl  taking  charge  of  the  Avork  as  secretary  is  naturally 
anxious  and  determined  to  see  that  the  membership  in  her  district  at  least  shall  keep 
up  with  that  of  the  other  branches,  and,  if  possible,  exceed  them,  and  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  membership  she  will  induce  her  young  girl  friends  to  join.  This  is  a 
benefit  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  organization. 

Again,  I  think  that  in  some  sections  at  least  it  is  well  to  have  music,  not  too  much, 
one  or  two  musical  selections  at  a  meeting. 

If  on  their  first  appearance  at  the  meeting  any  of  our  girls  were  asked  to  prepare 
papers,  they  would  probably  refuse.  But  if  you  would  say  to  a  girl,  "Would  you 
be  kind  enough  to  help  out  the  programme  by  giving  one  of  your  well-known  musi- 
cal selections?"  she  would  probably  feel  at  home  at  once.  Moreover,  she  feels  she  is 
responsible  in  some  measure  for  the  success  of  the  meeting;  and,  after  she  has 
listened  to  the  discussion  on  different  papers  read,  she  is  i^rompted  probably  to  take 
some  other  part  in  the  programme. 

Another  means  of  arousing  interest  is  through  the  question  drawer.  I  believe  this 
is  largely  the  life  of  our  women's  institutes.  We  try  to  induce  each  member  to  have 
a  little  notebook  and  pencil  hanging  over  the  kitchen  table,  to  make  note  of  any- 
thing which  may  occur  to  her  in  the  midst  of  her  work.  All  through  the  month 
(the  meetings  are  held  once  a  month)  she  jots  down  any  question  that  may  suggest 
itself  to  her.  After  members  have  taken  part  in  a  few  meetings,  after  they  under- 
stand something  of  the  workings  of  the  institute,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  number 
of  questions  that  will  occur  to  their  minds;  and,  when  they  arise  during  the  month, 
the  young  women  jot  them  down,  to  be  laid  before  the  meeting  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

If  the  presiding  officer  is  acquainted  with  a  young  girl  whom  she  knows  to  be 
capable  of  answering  a  certain  question,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  her  to  do  so.  Many 
tunes  girls  will  speak  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  upon  a  subject  that  interests  them, 
who  otherwise  could  not  be  induced  to  take  part  in  the  meeting  at  all.  But  once 
they  have  heard  their  own  voices,  heard  themselves  sj^eak,  they  are  generally  ready 
and  willing  to  take  anj-  part  assigned  them. 

When  this  point  is  reached  I  think  we  should  do  our  best  to  induce  them  to  pre- 
pare papers,  either  by  suggesting  some  special  subject  or  allowing  them  to  chose 
their  own  subjects. 

I  find  that  when  we  organize  an  institute  in  a  riding  or  a  branch  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  at  the  first  meeting.  In  order  to  overcome  this  difliculty  I  like  to 
arrange  the  date  and  the  programme  of  the  first  meeting.  As  subjects  I  take  articles 
on  women's  institute  work  and  other  articles  prepared  by  delegates  and  old  institute 
workers.  These  are  helpful  at  the  beginning.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  for  a  number  of  bulletins  sent  out  from  that  Department.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  supply  is  limited,  but  I  do  my  best  to  induce  the  secretaries 
to  send  for  these,  not  for  general  distribution,  but  to  be  kept  on  hand.  When  a 
subject  that  sounds  rather  formidable  is  assigned  to  some  one  who  has  not  made 
a  study  of  it,  and  she  is  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  it,  she  may  at  first  be  afraid 
to  undertake  it;  but  then  we  find  it  well  to  say,  "Here  is  this  bulletin  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department;  just  read  it  over,  and  as  you  do  so,  see  how  far  yom-  O'mi 
experience  corresponds  with  it,  and  in  writing  your  composition  put  in  it,  so  far  as 
possible,  your  own  ideas. ' '  We  find  that  in  this  way  the  members  can  prepare  very 
good  papers,  and,  of  course,  bj'  assigning  the  subject  to  one  member  the  information 
is  imparted  to  all  the  other  members.  After  a  short  time  the  members  are  able  to 
select  their  own  subjects. 

The  membershii-)  fee  is  25  cents  a  year.  This  is  used  simply  for  local  work,  as  the 
superintendent  thinks  that  any  woman  who  is  not  interested  enough  to  pay  25  cents 
a  year  is  hardly  interested  enough  to  read  any  literature  that  might  be  sent  her. 
The  handbook  issued  by  the  Department,  as  well  as  the  annual  report  and  similar 
literature,  will  be  found  to  embrace  a  number  of  topics  that  will  be  sufiicient  to  cover 
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one  or  two  years'  work.  So  there  is  no  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  work  from  the 
beiiinning. 

In  the  new  organization  tliere  are  of  course  women  who  liave  never  been  in  tlie 
liabit  of  conducting  meetings  or  appearing  in  pul)lic,  and  who  are  at  first  nervous; 
but  on  visiting  them,  say  a  year  afterwards,  I  find  that  outside  helji  is  really 
unnecessary. 

But,  while  these  methods  may  all  be  very  well  at  the  beginning,  to  excite  interest, 
to  induce  the  girls  to  take  part  in  the  work,  should  not  the  ultimate  aim  of  our 
women's  institutes  be  to  develop  in  our  women  more  originality  of  thought?  In  our 
different  meetings  in  Ontario  we  have  had  under  consideration  the  subject  of  foods, 
their  relations  to  the  body;  the  chemistry  of  food,  cooking  and  serving  and  judging. 
We  have  found  much  useful  matter  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  this  association 
held  at  Washington  last  yedr.  The  same  line  of  work  has  been  observed  in  the 
different  States  of  the  Union. 

But,  while  we  all  recognize  and  admit  that  the  subject  of  foods,  their  relations  to 
the  body,  their  chemistry  and  preparation  and  serving,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
topics  that  can  be  taken  up,  because  it  so  largely  affects  the  comfort,  the  health,  the 
happiness  of  the  members  of  the  home,  yet,  in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  that 
subject  has  been  developed,  is  it  not  now  time  to  pay  some  attention  at  least  to  the 
higher  culture  and  refinement  of  the  home?  This  may  be  done  in  a  great  many 
ways.    I  have  not  time  lo-night  to  mention  more  than  two. 

HOME  PROBLEMS. 

I  should  like  to  speak,  first,  of  home  decoration.  If  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation C(juld  go  with  me  into  many  of  the  homes  that  I  have  visited  in  the  rural  <lis- 
tricts  of  this  province,  I  think  they  would  agree  with  me  that  there  is  some  necessity 
for  developing  the  tastes  and  culture  of  some  of  the  housekeepers  in  our  province. 
I  would  not  like  to  say  this  if  I  did  not  feel  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  every 
other  rural  district  in  America. 

The  other  subject  I  would  mention  is  that  of  dress  or  personal  appearance.  If  we 
could  develop  in  our  young  girls — the  young  members  of  our  institute — the  sense  of 
what  is  right,  fitting,  suitable  for  different  occasions,  would  it  not  go  far  to  answer 
one  of  the  questions  on  this  programme,  how  we  can  bring  most  good  to  our  girls 
through  institute  work? 

But  perhaps  the  real  answer  to  the  question  is  the  solving  of  the  servant-girl  prob- 
lem, how  to  get  help  in  the  home,  how  to  induce  our  girls  who  are  badly  needed  in 
the  home  to  stay  there,  rather  than  take  a  position  at  almost  nothing  in  order  to  get 
away  from  the  home.  I  think  this  can  on\y  be  done  b)'  presenting  every  question 
in  regard  to  housekeeping  in  such  a  way  that  our  girls  will  leiilize  that  housekeep- 
ing, home  making,  need  not  be  degrading  and  ignoble,  1  )ut  ma\-  1  le  elevating,  uplifting; 
that  as  new  methods  are  introduced  there  need  not  lie  tlu'  mnnotony  and  drudgery 
usually  associated  with  housekeeping;  that,  in  short,  hou.>!:e keeping,  home  making, 
is  a  study,  a  science,  a  profession. 

WOMEN'S  INSTITUTES. 

Miss  Rose.  Having  been  identified  with  the  women's  institute  from  its  earliest 
inception,  and  having  closely  watched  its  growth  and  noted  carefully  the  beneficial 
results,  it  is  with  a  degree  of  confidence  that  I  speak  of  what  it  means  to  women. 

PKOCiRESS  IN  HOrSEKEEPIXG. 

The  women  who  attend  our  institutes  are  the  women  who  are  our  home  makers 
and  keepers.  On  the  knowledge  they  possess  depends  the  future  of  our  country. 
In  the  past  little  serious  thought  has  been  given  to  the  housing,  clothing,  and  feed- 
ing of  the  genus  homo.    Sleeping  in  ill-ventilated  rooms,  clothed  in  garments  not 
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conducive  to  health  or  comfort,  and  fed  on  food  prepared  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  its  nutritive  value  or  digestive  qualities,  could  it  be  expected  that  the  human  race 
would  or  could  advance  morally  or  physically? 

The  special  work  of  the  women's  institute  is  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  women  to 
this  fact.  In  any  line  of  work  ignorance  is  certain  failure,  accompanied  by  great 
loss;  success  lies  in  knowing  how.  When  the  women  of  our  country  realize hovr  little 
they  really  know  about  the  science  of  housekeeping,  they  will  be  glad  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  women's  institute.  How  many  women  are  ignorant  of  their  own 
ignorance?  These  are  the  ones  we  want  to  get  as  members.  By  coming  in  contact 
with  others  of  similar  environments,  aims,  and  occupations,  and  hearing  methods 
of  work  discussed,  they  almost  unconsciously  compare  notes,  and  then  begins  the 
improvement.  They  get  good  and,  getting  good,  can  not  fail  to  be  helpful  to  others. 
AVhat  happiness  comes  into  a  w'oman's  life  when  she  feels  her  sphere  of  usefulness 
is  no  longer  confined  to  the  home  circle,  but  is  reaching  out  to  those  less  favored 
than  herself. 

The  institute  is  a  wonderful  developer  of  latent  talents.  I  know  the  gentlemen 
before  me  will  smile  when  I  say  that  women  are  backward  and  slow  of  speech. 
"When  there  is  not  a  man  present  they  appear  afraid  to  express  an  opinion;  but  after 
being  members  of  the  institute  for  a  little  while  this  timidness  disappears;  then, 
in  the  words  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  it  seems  that  "it  is  everybody's  mission  to 
ask  questions,  and  then  it  is  the  mission  of  everyone  to  enjoy  answering  questions." 

The  institute  becomes  a  very  bureau  of  information  where  every  phase  of  woman's 
work  may  be  brought  up  and  discussed.  Many  a  woman,  after  attending  the  insti- 
tute and  finding  out  how  great  the  field  of  learning  is  and  M  hat  a  small  portion  she 
has  gleaned  from  it,  reminds  one  of  the  old  lady  who,  when  she  had  climbed  for 
the  first  time  to  the  top  of  a  big  hill  in  her  vicinity,  exclaimed,  "Gracious  me!  I 
had  no  idea  the  world  was  so  big." 

Women  learn  to  look  on  housekeeping  no  longer  as  mere  drudgery,  but  deem  it  a 
worthy  life's  w"ork,  demanding  more  skill  and  a  wider  knowledge  than  any  of  the 
handicrafts  or  professions,  such  as  dressmaking,  nursing,  teaching,  etc.  They  find 
that  to  fill  properly  the  place  of  sister,  wife,  or  mother  means  at  least  a  general 
knowledge  of  cooking,  sewing,  marketing,  sanitation,  the  treatment  of  simple 
ailments,  entertaining,  and  many  other  things. 

Almost  every  woman  excels  in  some  special  line;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  she 
imparts  to  her  fellow-women  through  the  medium  of  the  institute  not  only  her  suc- 
cesses, but  also  her  failures,  which  led  up  to  her  present  proficiency.  In  this  way  in 
an  afternoon  the  busy  woman  maj^  gain,  under  pleasant  conditions,  a  great  deal  more 
than  much  experience  or  many  hours  of  reading  might  teach  her. 

SYMPATHY  AND  EXCOURAGEMEXT. 

I  have  left  one  of  the  most  important  features  and  missions  of  the  women's  insti- 
tute to  the  last,  namely,  its  social  element.  "Women  on  the  farm,  as  a  class,  lead  a 
busy,  secluded,  monotonous  life.  Their  physical  energies  are  more  called  into  play 
than  their  mental  faculties.  This  tends  to  bodily  fatigue,  often  accompanied  with 
discontent,  when  not  relieved  by  having  the  mind  occupied  by  jaleasant  thoughts 
and  fresh  interests.  There  is  truth  in  the  saying,  "Imagination  shortens  the  hours 
of  labor  and  sweetens  toil."  The  meeting  together  of  the  members  of  the  institute 
enlarges  the  heart,  broadens  the  sympathies,  and  opens  the  eyes  to  see  the  good  in 
others.  The  merrj'  laugh  drives  away  the  headache,  and  one's  own  troubles  dwindle 
into  insignificance  M'hen  listening  to  the  deeper  sorrows  of  another. 

The  heart,  like  the  bodj',  needs  nourishment,  and  many  a  lonely  woman  by 
attending  the  institute  finds  there  the  kindly  interest  and  sympathy  she  has 
yearned  for  and  long  felt  the  need  of. 

In  education,  in  professions,  in  labor  of  every  kind,  nearly  all  work  is  now  special- 
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ized.  One  teacher  instructs  in  mathematics  only;  a  doctor  may  treat  but  the  ear  or 
eye,  or  spend  all  his  energy  and  time  on  operations.  How  does  this  bear  on  insti- 
tute work?    To  a  greater  degree  than  perhaps  we  think. 

When  outside  help  is  wanted  for  a  meeting,  does  not  the  request  come  for  some 
specialist — one  who  has  trained  as  a  nurse  or  graduated  as  a  teacher  of  domestic 
science?  This  bespeaks  progress.  It  shows  that  the  women  of  our  country  are  seek- 
ing not  only  the  best,  but  the  latest  methods  and  knowledge.  When  a  government 
not  only  furnishes  scthools  for  special  training,  but  supervises  such  a  system  of 
instruction  as  the  institute  is  proving  itself  to  be,  that  country  is  a  progressive  one 
and  can  not  fail  to  take  its  place  among  the  foremost  nations. 

The  question  relating  to  women's  institutes  is  no  longer  "To  be  or  not  to  be." 
They  are;  and,  if  the  present  is  the  fullness  of  the  past  and  the  herald  of  the  future, 
then  is  their  continued  success  a  certainty. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  INSTITUTES. 

Miss  Smith.  This  is  the  age  of  organization,  and  women  have  their  organizations 
as  well  as  men.  In  many  places  the  farmers'  institute  meetings  are  attended  by 
both  men  and  women;  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  be,  because  there  is  no  field  of 
industry  where  men  and  women  have  so  many  interests  in  common.  But  there  are 
many  times  when  subjects  are  discussed  not  interesting  to  one  side  of  the  house, 
while  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  other.  We  have  got  over  this  difficulty  by 
having  separate  meetings  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  joint  meeting  at  night,  where  gen- 
eral subjects  are  discussed,  so  that  we  keep  the  feeling  of  unity  by  having  the  even- 
ing meeting,  and  yet  save  time  and  have  more  satisfactory  discussions  by  having  the 
separate  afternoon  meetings. 

The  women  have  an  organization  of  their  own,  with  officers  and  all  the  machinery 
necessary.  The  women's  institute  is  affiliated  with  the  farmers'  institute,  and  there 
is  usually  a  spirit  of  the  greatest  mutual  helpfulness  between  the  societies. 

OUTLINE  Oh'  SYSTEM. 

(1)  Each  electoral  division  may  have  one  institute,  with  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  a  secretary-treasurer,  and  a  number  of  directors,  the  directors  being  rep- 
resentative women  from  the  different  points  in  the  division.  These  officers  form  the 
board  of  directors  to  transact  the  business  of  the  society. 

(2)  Each  district  institute  may  have  as  many  branch  institutes  as  desired.  There 
are  always  two  or  more  directors  chosen  from  the  points  where  the  branch  organiza- 
tions are,  thus  making  a  connecting  link  between  the  branch  and  the  general  society. 
These  branch  institutes  have  a  local  president  and  secretary -treasurer.  The  local 
secretary  reports  everything  to  the  general  secretary  of  the  district,  and  she  alone 
reports  to  the  superintendent,  so  that  the  superintendent  corresponds  with  one  gen- 
eral secretary  in  each  electoral  division.  The  greater  number  of  women's  institutes 
in  Ontario  hold  monthly  meetings  conducted  by  their  members.  These  branch 
institutes  are  the  strongest  and  most  useful  point  in  our  organization.  In  this  way 
we  reach  the  places  where  the  institutes  are  most  needed  and  do  the  most  good. 

FITNDS  FOR  THE  WORK. 

The  department  of  agriculture  gives  each  women's  institute  |10  a  year,  and  each 
also  receives  $10  from  either  the  farmers'  institute  or  the  county  council,  in  some 
cases  from  both,  thus  giving  it  something  to  start  with. 

Another  source  of  revenue  is  the  yearly  excursion  to  the  agricultural  college. 
Each  farmers'  institute  has  an  excursion  during  the  month  of  June.  The  women's 
institute  receives  some  proportion  of  the  funds  provided,  and  they  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  it  a  success. 
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The  funds  obtained  from  the  grants  and  the  excursion  are  spent  by  the  board  of 
directors  for  work  of  the  general  society.  Each  member  pays  a  membership  fee  of 
25  cents  a  year.  This  is  within  the  reach  of  everyone  and  gi^^es  all  some  interest  in 
the  institute.  They  belong  to  it.  This  money  is  spent  where  collected,  for  renting 
of  halls,  heating,  and  lighting. 

EXTENT  OP  MOVEMENT  AND  ELEMENTS  OF  SUCCESS. 

That  this  system  has  worked  well  will,  I  think,  be  conclusively  proved  by  the 
number  of  institutes  we  have  and  their  large  membership.  There  are  in  Ontario  52 
women's  institutes,  aggregating  a  membership  of  over  4,200.  At  the  same  time  we 
believe,  with  Tennyson,  that  "  the  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new,  lest  one 
good  custom  corrupt  the  world."  We  are  ever  in  readiness  to  change,  read.y  to 
remodel  our  system  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  institute  work. 

This  year  we  are  trying  a  summer  session  for  women,  as  many  of  them  complain 
that  the  Aveather  and  roads  are  so  bad  in  winter  they  do  not  get  any  benefit  from  the 
winter  meetings.  The  meetings  are  to  begin  July  2  and  last  all  the  month.  This  is 
an  experiment,  but  there  is  every  indication  of  it  being  a  success. 

Another  matter  that  has  suggested  itself  to  me  is  that  we  have  an  institute  travel- 
ing library,  consisting  of  books  bearing  on  our  work.  This  should  be  divided  into 
sections,  graded  if  you  will,  sending  one  section  to  any  institute  that  may  desire  it 
for  a  given  length  of  time.  Many  of  our  Ontario  institutes  are  gradually  getting  a 
library  of  their  own.  By  the  plan  suggested  many  books  would  be  within  the  reach 
of  members  that  they  would  never  otherwise  come  in  contact  with. 

Though  this  movement  has  had  a  marvelous  growth,  the  work  is  no  more  all  sun- 
shine than  anything  else.  We  have  our  difficulties,  the  same  difficulties  the  farmers' 
institute  met  with  years  ago.  For  one  thing,  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  work.  The  idea  often  exists  among  women  that  we  wish  them  to  do  their  work 
in  an  elaborate  or  fussy  way.    In  fact,  it  is  our  object  to  simplify  matters. 

In  the  second  place  they  often  have  a  suspicion  of  our  ability.  They  have  done 
certain  things  all  their  lives,  so,  therefore,  they  must  have  done  them  right,  which  is 
poor  logic. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  win  their  confidence.  If  you  can  explain  any  difficulty 
they  have  experienced  they  will  believe  you  do  know  Avhat  you  are  talking  about. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  women  look  at  everything  from  a  personal  side,  that 
generally  they  do  not  think.  While  that  is  not  an  attitude  of  mind  to  be  encouraged, 
we  can  often  take  advantage  of  it  and  win  their  confidence  by  appealing  to  their 
personal  feelings.  Often  when  we  have  held  a  meeting  I  have  stood  at  the  door  and 
watched  the  peojDle  come  in,  and  picked  out  those  that  I  thought  were  antagonistic 
and  gone  and  spoken  to  them.  While  they  may  not  believe  in  "domestic  science," 
or  in  dairy-school  butter,  yet,  if  you  are  interested  in  the  baby,  in  the  new  dress,  or 
in  the  piece  of  fancy  work,  you  will  get  a  respectful  hearing,  and  that  is  something 
accomplished  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  often  greatly  surprised  at  the  cordial 
welcome  we  receive.  It  is  the  exception  not  to  get  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  women 
of  the  district. 

What  lienefits  do  -we  hope  to  reap  from  this  movement?  We  hope  to  arrive  at 
better  and  easier  methods  of  work.  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  because  our 
domestic  labor  question  is  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  age.  When 
it  is  impossible  to  get  "  help  "  in  our  homes  from  the  outside,  the  only  solution  is  to 
make  the  work  of  the  home  as  light  as  possible.  Euskin  has  told  us  "  there  can  be 
no  happy  labor  without  thought."  By  learning  as  far  as  possible  the  reasons  for  our 
actions  we  become  intelligent  laborers,  and  it  is  only  as  such  we  become  happy 
laborers.    A  thought  behind  the  work  removes  the  drudgery  from  it. 

As  mentioned  in  defining  the  "ol)ject"  of  the  women's  institute,  its  desire  is  to 
raise  the  general  standard  of  the  morals  of  our  people.  Man  "does  not  live  by  bread 
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alone,"  but  he  does  live  in  liis  ideals,  liis  aspirations.  Man,  as  an  uplifting,  com- 
pelling force  in  the  world,  now  holds  his  position  by  the  ideas  he  has  placed  far 
above  and  beyond  him,  and  for  which  he  has  valiantly  striven. 

While  we  wish  to  improve  the  material  side  of  life,  that  is  only,  as  it  were,  a 
means  to  an  end — to  elevate  the  ethical  side  of  life.  The  one  point  on  which  all 
students  of  the  past  agree,  all  prophets  of  the  future  meet,  all  sciences  from  biology 
to  ethics  are  enthusiastically  at  one,  is  in  their  faith  in  the  imperishable  power  of 
the  rightly-ordered  home  to  so  elevate  life.  Therefore  it  does  behoove  us  not  only 
as  individuals,  but  as  an  organization,  to  study  this  subject  and  give  others  a  chance 
to  study  it,  in  the  women's  institute  or  by  any  other  methods  that  suit  our  condi- 
tions, so  that  our  homes  may  take  their  place  in  the  general  march  forward  to  a 
higher  and  truer  civilization  than  we  as  a  people  have  yet  reached. 

Mr.  DvE.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  these  ladies 
who  have,  at  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble,  come  here  to-night  to  address  us. 

The  motion  of  ^Ir.  Dye  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

HOW  TO  ENLIST  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  BOYS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
THROUGH  THE  HOME. 

Hon.  John  Dryden,  minister  of  agriculture  of  Oiitarici,  was  introduced  by  the 
president  and  spoke  as  follows: 

^Ir.  Pkesident  and  fellow-workers:  ^ly  chief,  Hon.  Mr.  Ross,  was,  I  believe, 
present  with  yi  m  last  evening  to  welcome  formally  the  institute  workers  to  the  capital 
city  of  our  Province,  but  I  think  you  will  not  l)e  offended  if  I  take  the  liberty  of 
adding  my  own  personal  welcome.  1  reciprocate  the  terms  of  personal  friendship 
with  which  your  president  has  introduced  me,  for  I  value  him  as  a  personal  friend. 

In  extending  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  institute  workers  from  the  United  States 
who  are  cooperating  with  our  own  people  in  this  association,  I  recognize  that  unitedly, 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  you  are  doing  a  very  great  work  to  uplift  that 
calling  M'hich  I  especially  reprasent,  to  which  I  have  been  attached  all  my  life,  and 
from  which  nothing  could  entirely  sei)arate  me. 

NEED  OF  ABLE  MEN  AS  FARMERS. 

Xow,  in  agriculture  we  want  our  best  and  most  brilliant  young  men,  but  we  do  not 
want  any  who  are  reluctant  to  ally  themselves  with  this  work.  We  want  them  to 
attach  themselves  to  agriculture  from  choice.  You  will  never  find  me  undertaking 
to  urge  a  young  man  to  be  a  farmer  unless  I  see  that  he  has  some  j)ersonal  qualilica- 
tions  to  tit  him  for  the  business.  If  there  is  a  lack  of  qualification  he  had  better  go 
into  some  other  business  that  fits  him  better.  But  there  are  numbers  of  our  yoimg 
men  who  natiirallx-  with  us.    I  believe  that  every  man  is  born  with  some 

natural  gift,  and  it  is  a  g  1  thing  if  the  parent  orguardian  can  discover  early  in  the 

life  of  the  child  what  his  natural  gifts  are  so  that  he  may  be  educated  in  the  direction 
suited  to  his  natural  capacity,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  developed  so  that  his  future 
life  will  be  of  greatest  satisfaction  to  himself  and  of  greatest  usefulness  to  his  fellows. 

A  boy  who  is  naturally  enamored  of  ships,  who  is  fond  of  the  sea  and  all  that, 
will  very  likely  make  an  excellent  sea  captain  or  navigator;  but  I  fancy  he  would 
make  rather  a  poor  farmer.  My  father  always  regretted  that  he  had  not  been 
allowed  when  a  boy  to  go  to  sea,  a  calling  for  which  he  had  a  natural  fondness. 
He  made  a  very  good  farmer,  but  j)robably  he  would  have  made  a  much  better  sea 
captain.  A  boy  who  shows  early  in  life  a  passionate  fondness  for  tools  will  very 
likely  do  best  as  a  mechanic  or  a  manufacturer.  Then  you  find  another  boy  who 
from  the  beginning  is  fond  of  study,  who  likes  to  get  down  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  things  with  which  he  comes  in  contact.    He  is  fond  of  argument  with  his 
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fello  ws,  is  fond  of  the  excitement  wliich  controversy  brings.  Sucli  a  boy,  we  may 
expect,  would  become  a  very  good  lawyer,  but  not  an  extra  good  farmer.  So,  too, 
you  find  sometimes  a  boy  who  shows  a  natural  predilection  for  th3  study  of  medi- 
cine. But  once  in  a  Avhile  you  find  a  boy  who  is  very  fond  of  farm  animals,  who 
likes  outdoor  life  and  its  occupations.  Here  you  have  the  material  for  a  good,  prac- 
tical, sensible  farmer. 

SENTIMENT  AGAINST  FARMING  AS  A  GALLING. 

But  when  you  find  this  boy  who  has  a  natural  liking  for  the  farm,  and  when  it 
appears  that  he  has  decided  to  make  farming  his  life  occupation;  if  this  becomes 
known  to  the  members  of  his  family  and  his  schoolmates,  you  will  find  them  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  turn  him  aside  from  his  natural  inclination.  What- 
ever may  be  the  case  in  the  United  States  (and  I  fancy  that  you  are  pretty  much  the 
same  as  ourselves),  you  will  find  at  all  events  in  Canada  a  sort  of  sentiment  against 
this  calling.  I  believe  we  have  done  a  good  deal  in  the  last  ten  years  in  Canada  to 
overcome  tliis;  I  lielieve  the  day  is  fast  coming  when  you  will  not  any  longer  hear 
this  opposition  to  the  life  of  the  farmer  as  an  occupation,  but  all  along  within  recent 
years  it  has  been  the  fact  that,  if  a  boy  showed  any  natural  talent,  the  cry  is,  "Oh, 
anything  else  Avould  be  better  as  an  occupation  than  farming;  Avhy  not  fit  him  for  a 
profession  where  he  may  shine?"  Thus,  if  a  boy  has  any  natural  inclination  for 
becoming  a  farmer,  you  will  find  numbers  who  are  ready  and  anxious  to  turn  him 
against  that  occupation. 

Now,  across  the  sea  in  Great  Britain  there  has  not  been  such  a  sentiment. '  I  have 
crossed  the  ocean  seven  times,  I  have  mingled  with  persons  from  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  I  have  discovered  that  their  sentiment  in  this  regard  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  we  have  here.  From  Queen  Victoria  down  to  her  sons  and  grand- 
sons, and  through  the  best  classes  of  English  society,  the  greatest  leaders  in  both 
political  parties  like  to  do  honor  to  agriculture;  thej^  are  not  ashamed  to  be  classed 
as  farmers  and  to  be  called  such.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  seemed  to  be  an  honor 
there  to  be  a  successful  agriculturist.  Some  of  the  best  men  of  the  community  take 
pride  in  their  farms,  and  their  herds,  and  their  fiocks,  and  take  jjleasure  in  showing 
them  to  visitors. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  in  this  country  there  is  this  strong  sentiment  against  farming 
as  an  occupation.  The  home  influence  must  be  very  strong  to  settle  permanently 
the  conviction  of  the  boy  who  inclines  to  make  choice  of  this  calling.  But  in  point 
of  fact  the  farmer  is  often  the  worst  sinner  in  this  resj^ect. 

I  have  not  any  very  kind  feeling  toward  a  farmer  who  talks  against  his  own  call- 
ing. But  have  j'ou  never  met  such?  Have  you  never  found  the  farmer  talking,  not 
only  once,  but  repeatedly,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  to  this  effect:  "If  I  had 
my  life  to  live  over  again  I  would  not  be  a  farmer.  There  are  so  many  other  occu- 
pations which  are  so  much  better." 

Such  statements  repeated  over  and  over  again  work  upon  the  boy's  mind,  because 
he  is  at  an  age  when  he  has  not  had  experience  and  has  not  resolution  enough  to 
oppose  the  views  of  those  who  undertake  to  dissuade  him  from  his  choice. 

A  little  later  the  boy  goes  to  college,  and  there  he  hears  over  and  over  again  the 
same  arguments  against  adopting  the  calling  of  the  farmer,  and  too  often,  instead  of 
becoming  as  he  might  an  exceedingly  good  farmer,  he  is  turned  aside  to  become 
what  I  call  a  tired  merchant  or  perhaj^s  a  starving  lawyer.  How  miserable  must  be 
the  life  of  a  man  who  is  imisrisoned  practically  all  day  in  his  store,  with  longings 
again  and  again,  stronger  and  more  frequent  as  the  man  grows  in  years,  for  the  old 
home.  Such  a  man,  if  he  ever  gets  rich  enough,  Avill  go  and  buy  the  old  homestead 
and  live  there.  But  such  men  seldom  succeed,  because  they  are  out  of  their  proper 
places.  I  say  shame  on  the  man  Avho  misrepresents  the  facts  and  turns  aside  from 
his  i)roper  pursuit  the  hoy  who  has  a  natural  inclination  for  becoming  a  successful 
farmer. 
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EARLY  PREPARATIOX  FOR  KARMIXG   AS  A  CALLING. 

Now,  how  are  you  to  treat  a  lad  who  has  naturally  au  inclination  for  the  work  on 
the  farm?  In  the  first  place,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  provide  him  with  a  single 
cent  of  spending  money  unless  he  earns  it.  I  want  you  to  take  in  that  idea,  because 
it  seems  to  me  the  prime  thing  necessary  is  to  give  the  boy  a  personal  interest  in  what 
is  going  on  upon  the  farm.  Train  him  for  the  life  of  the  farmer  when  he  is  young; 
do  not  wait  until  he  is  21  years  old,  for  then  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything 
with  him.  Take  him  when  he  is  quite  young  and  let  him  understand  that  there  is 
opportunity  on  the  farm  for  him  to  earn  something.  This  opportunity  may  come 
in  various  ways.  For  instance,  on  every  farm  there  ought  to  be  a  few  well-br-ed 
chickens.  Somebody  has  got  to  pick  up  the  eggs.  Let  the  boy  have  that  job,  and 
let  him  have  a  percentage  of  the  eggs  as  his  own.  In  ways  like  this  he  can  earn 
money  for  himself,  to  be  put  aside  as  his  own  and  make  with  it  his  own  little  pur- 
chases. Or  jjerhaps  the  cows  are  to  be  brought  up  regularly  from  the  neighboring 
field.  Make  a  Ijargain  with  him  that  he  will  get  so  much  per  day  or  week  or  month 
for  attending  t-)  this.  He  will  soon  understand  that  this  is  his  duty  and  he  will 
never  miss  it,  whatever  the  weather.  Or  it  may  be  that  somebody  is  required  to  go 
to  the  village  for  the  daily  mail.  Let  the  boy  understand  that  that  is  his  job.  So 
there  are  a  hundred  things  that  you  can  think  of  that  he  can  do. 

Or,  what  is  still  better  than  occupying  his  time  with  these  odd  jobs,  give  him  a 
plot  of  land  as  liis  own  (and  most  farmers  have  plenty  of  land  to  spare).  Let  him 
understand  that  an\  tlii)ijf  he  may  grow  uijon  this  land  shall  Vjelong  to  him,  but  do 
not  give  him  this  pint  and  say,  "There,  take  that;  do  as  you  like  with  it."  The 
little  fellow  will  wnnder  probably  what  he  ought  to  do  with  it.  He  will  need  for 
somebody  to  come  along  and  help  him  by  teaching  him  what  he  is  to  do.  The  first 
time  I  ever  went  out  with  a  team  to  run  a  plow  I  was  given  the  worst  plow  on  the 
place.  I  was  not  used  to  working  horses.  I  did  not  know  how  to  go  about  the  work. 
I  could  do  nothing  with  that  team.  I  was  almost  broken-hearted.  I  sat  down  and 
cried  like  a  l)aby.  Afterwards  I  got  so  that  I  could  handle  a  plow  as  well  as  anybody, 
and  1  could  do  it  now  if  it  was  my  work. 

I  say  it  is  not  right  to  treat  a  boy  in  that  way.  Give  him  a  plot  of  laud  if  you 
will,  1)ut  enter  into  a  partnership  with  him  at  the  start.  Give  him  some  instruction 
as  to  what  it  is  best  for  him  to  do.  Find  out  his  inclinations;  give  him  sympathy 
and  help.    If  the  boy  has  any  natural  aptitude  for  farming  life  you  will  bring  it  out. 

That  is  the  best  kind  of  education  you  can  give  him.  It  will  teach  him  method  in 
his  work;  it  will  teach  him  to  think  his  own  way  out;  and,  best  of  all,  it  will  teach 
him  to  work  for  definite  results;  and  that  is  what  is  wanted  in  any  line  of  Avork,  in 
any  calling,  and  especially  in  connection  with  farm  life. 

I  believe  in  work;  a  farmer  must  work  reasonably  and  in  due  season,  but  I  would 
not  want  my  l)oy  or  your  boy  to  become  simply  a  drudge,  a  machine,  going  roimd 
and  round  so  many  hours  a  day,  with  barely  time  to  himself  to  eat  and  sleep — an 
unceasing  round  of  work,  work,  work,  from  Monday  till  Saturday  and  sometimes  on 
Sunday.  Boys  so  treated  lose  i  onq)letely  their  interest  in  the  farm.  I  say  that  is 
not  the  fair  and  right  policy.  Let  the  work  of  the  boy  on  the  farm  have  a  meaning 
and  a  purpose.  Let  him  understand  that  the  work  gives  certain  results  which  can 
not  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way,  and  give  him  a  chance  now  and  then  to  go 
outside  and  see  what  other  people  are  doing.  Let  him  see  what  good  scientific 
agriculture  is  and  let  him  be  encouraged  to  pursue  proper  methods. 

One  other  thing:  To  interest  the  boy  provide  for  him  the  very  best  reading  matter 
that  can  be  found,  the  best  agricultural  journals,  and  the  best  books.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  I  think  that  every  father  or  mother  ought  to  read  with  the  boy,  ought  to 
go  into  partnership  with  him  in  this  matter.  Let  him  read  to  you.  When  you  get 
your  paper  or  your  book  hand  it  to  him  and  .say,  "  I  should  like  to  hear  you  read 
this."    And  then  you  can  have  a  little  discussion  upon  what  has  been  read. 
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The  development  of  the  boy's  body  and  mind  ought  to  go  together,  ought  to  be 
accomphshed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  boy  ought  to  learn  in  this  way  that  there  is 
not  only  need  of  skill,  but  much  thought  properly  directed.  I  believe  a  boy  thus 
trained  would  grow  up  to  be  interested  and  enthusiastic  in  reference  to  agricultural 
pursuits. 

SCHOOL  TBAININCi  FOR  THE  FARMER. 

Now,  I  will  say  nothing  about  your  country,  Mr.  President,  for  I  do  not  know 
your  conditions,  but  I  assume  that  they  may  be  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  ours.  But 
I  will  say  that  in  this  country  a  boy  is  not  likely  to  receive  the  education  that  he 
ought  to  have  in  a  common  school.  He  needs  something  beyond  that.  I  want  to 
say  to  anyone  Avho  happens  to  have  a  boy  whom  he  is  trying  to  guide  in  this  direc- 
tion, beware  when  you  take  a  boy  of  that  kind  and  send  him  to  one  of  the  high 
schools  of  this  country.  There  is  danger  ahead,  not  because  of  anything  wrong  in 
the  school  or  the  teacher,  but  you  will  find  that  a  great  majority  of  the  students  of 
that  school  have  selected  other  callings  in  life  than  that  of  the  farmer;  for  that  reason 
they  have  come  away  from  the  farm ,  and  they  are  full  of  arguments  against  the  farmer' s 
life.  And  when  they  find  a  boy  that  intends  to  go  back  to  the  farm  they  begin  to 
ply  their  arguments.  Here  is  where  the  greatest  danger  comes.  His  schoolmates 
say  to  him  that  he  is  making  a  mistake  in  choosing  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  and 
unless  there  is  somebody  at  hand  to  give  him  the  arguments  against  those  that  are 
urged  upon  him  and  to  put  him  on  his  guard,  there  is  danger  of  his  being  turned 
aside  after  all  to  find,  perhaps,  some  occupation  that  he  does  not  believe  in  and  in 
which  he  will  never  make  a  success. 

Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
boy.  Instead  of  sending  him  to  a  high  school,  let  him  spend  two,  three,  or  four 
years  at  the  agricultural  school  at  Guelph.  This  school,  unlike  some  others,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  agriculture.  The  effort  there  is  to  make  prominent  the  practical 
side  of  agriculture  in  its  various  lines.  There  the  boy  does  not  incur  the  danger 
that  I  have  spoken  of.  If  you  take  a  boy  who  has  a  natural  inclination  toward  the 
farm,  who  really  wants  to  be  a  farmer,  and  if  you  let  him  have  three  or  four  years  at 
the  agricultural  college,  I  guarantee  that  he  will  come  away  not  only  retaining  his 
inclination  toward  the  farm,  but  enthusiastic  along  that  line.  I  liave  seen  how  this 
thing  operates  over  and  over  again.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  in  late  years  where 
a  lad  of  the  proper  qualifications,  sent  thus  to  the  agricultural  college,  has  been  turned 
aside  from  his  chosen  occupation.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  influences  there  are  in 
the  reverse  direction;  they  are  all  toward  agriculture  as  the  best  calling  for  a  young 
man  who  is  fit  for  it,  whereas  in  the  other  colleges  the  influences  are  all  in  the 
opposite  direction.  At  our  agricultural  college  a  youth  has  all  necessary  advantages 
in  the  way  of  general  education,  and  along  with  them  he  receives  an  education  in 
these  other  lines  fitting  him  especially  for  the  calling  he  has  selected. 

BRE.-i.DTH  OF  .MIND  IN  FARMING. 

What  we  need,  I  believe,  is  young  men  of  keen,  perceptive  minds,  well  trained 
for  the  calling  of  agriculture  that  they  have  chosen.  We  do  not  want  men  of  but 
one  idea.  How  often  do  we  see  men  of  considerable  intelligence  with  but  one  idea — 
one  line  of  thought  to  which  everything  else  is  made  subordinate.  I  think,  of  all 
men  on  earth,  the  worst  is  what  I  call  a  "crank;"  .and  the  farmer  who  is  a  "crank" 
is  about  the  worst  man  you  can  get  hold  of.  We  want  young  men  with  intellects 
well  trained,  so  that  they  will  be  broad-minded,  men  of  sound  judgment,  so  that 
they  will  be  sympathetic  with  their  fellows,  and,  while  energetic  in  their  own  busi- 
ness, will  be  public  spirited.  What  Ave  want  in  this  country  and  what  is  wanted,  I 
apprehend,  in  that  other  country  from  which  many  of  you  come,  is  that  we  shall 
bring  ourselves  together  as  one  man.  We  ought  to  have  the  same  step  and  go  in  the 
same  direction. 
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But  especially  do  we  want  yuung  men  with  entliusiaisni.  After  all,  Mr.  President, 
is  not  that  the  one  indispensable  quality?  Show  me  a  man  with  enthusiasm  as  a 
farmer,  and  I  will  show  you  a  man  who  is  sure  to  be  a  success;  but  without  enthusi- 
asm a  man  can  scarcely  be  a  success  anywhere. 

The  foundation  for  all  this  is  the  influence  of  home.  The  old  adage  is,  "Just  as 
the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined."  What  we  need  is  to  keep  the  twig  straight, 
and  then  you  may  expect  a  straight  tree.  But  if  the  young  man  has  any  leaning  at 
all  in  any  direction,  I  would  like  him  to  lean  toward  what  I  call  the  original,  and, 
after  all,  the  very  noblest  occupation  known  to  man  anywhere  in  any  country — I 
mean  agriculture. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  James.  Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  The  old  picture  of  the  farmer 
is,  I  suppose,  familiar  to  you  all — perhaps  more  familiar  to  city  people  than  to 
country  people.  The  man  in  coarse  homespun  clothes,  with  heavy  cowhide  boots, 
with  hay  and  straw  in  his  hair,  and  a  "cow's  breakfast"  on  his  head  has  figured  a 
good  deal  in  cartoons  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  that  there  was  much  "romance"  about  him.  The  old  story  about 
the  farmer's  work,  which  began  before  daylight  and  ended  after  dark,  which  did  not 
cease  even  on  Sundays,  and  was  ecjualed  only  by  that  of  tlie  faiiner's  wife,  lent 
itself  very  little  to  romance.  Yet  there  is  some  romance  in  agriculture.  I  do  not 
know,  however,  that  I  shall  be  able  this  evening  to  fulfill  the  chairman's  introduc- 
tion and  tell  you  just  what  it  all  is  or  how  much  of  it  there  is. 

TR.MNING  OF  INSTrrUTE  WORKERS. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  at  these  meetings  about  the  selection  of  speakers  for  institute 
work.  But  there  is  another  question  just  beyond  that.  xVfter  we  have  got  the  speak- 
ers, how  shall  we  train  them?  Can  we  as  directors  of  institute  work,  as  superintend- 
ents, assist  the  speakers  in  any  way  to  improve  themselves  in  their  work?  What  are 
the  great  defects  in  our  institute  speakers,  and  how  may  we  assist  them  in  removing 
those  defects? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  agricultural  colleges  are  not  yet  working  up  to  their  limit, 
so  to  speak,  along  this  line;  that  there  is  yet  a  work  to  be  done  which  few,  if  any,  of 
them  have  ever  attempted.  It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  give  the  young  men  good, 
practical  training,  so  as  to  keep  them  on  the  farm  or  get  them  back  to  the  farm. 
Now,  here  are  these  young  men,  brought  n\>  on  the  farm  and  receiving  later  a  good 
college  education,  who  surely  should  be  the  best  farmers'  institute  speakers  to  be 
had.  Our  colleges  will  not  <li)  their  full  duty  toward  institute  work  until  they  have 
provided  some  special  training  for  the  young  men  to  tit  them  for  this  institute  work. 
I  do  not  refer  simply  to  their  class  work — the  training  of  them  in  agriculture  and  the 
various  sciences  connected  therewith.  I  mean  giving  them  a  practical  teacher's 
training  so  that  they  can  take  the  knowledge  they  have  and  stand  up  before  their 
fellow-men  and  ])r('sent  it  in  a  clear,  attractive,  and  convincing  manner.  This  has 
not  been  attempted  to  any  extent  by  our  agricultural  colleges,  but  it  is  a  much  more 
difficult  work  than  the  other.  It  is  much  easier  to  give  a  man  knowledge  than  to 
train  him  how  to  use  that  knowledge  or  how  to  impart  that  knowledge  to  others. 

When  we  look  at  our  public  school  system,  what  do  we  find  there?  The  public 
school  teachers  of  this  and  other  countries  are  educated;  they  are  trained  in  classes; 
they  are  required  to  pass  examinations.  But  we  do  not  stop  there.  No  teacher  in 
this  country  is  allowed  to  go  out  to  instruct  others  until  he  has  proved  a  titness  for 
instruction.  There  is  not  simply  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  but  there  is  also  a 
special  training,  so  that  every  person  who  goes  through  our  schools  and  receives  the 
certificate  allowing  him  to  teach  has  at  the  same  time  received  some  special  training 
along  that  line  whereby  his  teaching  may  become  effective. 
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There  is  this  line  then,  I  think,  along  which  our  agricultural  training  needs  a  little 
more  developing — the  special  training  of  the  young  men  who  have  come  from  the 
farm,  have  gone  through  college  and  are  going  back  to  the  farm,  so  that  they  may 
take  their  places,  not  simply  as  speakers  at  meetings,  but  as  teachers  in  connection 
with  our  institute  work.  In  my  opinion  this  should  not  be  left  to  the  somewhat 
uncertain  help  or  assistance  got  at  the  literary  society  or  debating  school. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  INSTITUTE  WORK. 

What  are  to  l)e  the  qualifications  for  our  institute  workers?  How  do  we  judge 
them  now?  We  send  out  a  great  many  speakers  through  this  Province;  we  have 
tried  a  good  many,  and  we  have  evolved  our  own  ways  of  finding  out  whether  these 
men  are  successful  or  not.  About  the  only  way  now  upon  which  we  feel  we  can  rely 
is  to  find  out  what  is  the  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  man;  how  has  this  man  or 
that  woman  succeeded  in  institute  work.  But  we  have  found  that  public  opinion 
varies  a  great  deal.  We  have  found  that  certain  men  who  we  thought  were 
exceptionally  Avell  qualified  for  the  work  were  not  acceptable  over  large  areas,  and 
we  have  found  that  other  men  whom  we  thought  not  quite  good  enough  for  the  work 
have  been  those  that  were  most  acceptable.  We  have  wondered  whether  we  were 
right  or  whether  the  people  were  right.  We  can  not  base  our  opinions  in  regard  to 
these  men  simply  and  solely  upon  public  opinion.  The  day  will  come  when  we 
shall  set  up  for  institute  speakers  certain  qualifications,  just  as  we  now  require  certain 
qualifications  for  those  who  go  out  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools. 

But,  before  we  reach  that  rather  advanced  state  of  requiring  our  institute  speakers 
to  prove  their  qualifications  and  take  out  their  certificates,  the  question  comes 
whether  our  institute  sujjerintendents  and  directors  can  not  do  a  little  more  than 
they  are  doing  in  assisting  the  speakers  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  work.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  subject  will  come  up  here  for  discussion,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  one  of  the  important  questions  forcing  themselves  upon  us.  In  what  way 
can  those  who  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  choosing  and  directing  these  men  assist 
them  in  qualifying  themselves  for  the  work  that  we  call  upon  them  to  do?  It  is 
hardly  fair  for  us  to  pick  up  agricultural  college  students  and  graduates  of  the  prac- 
tical farms  to  be  found  here  and  there  throughout  the  country  and  send  them  out, 
telling  them  to  go  and  do  this  work,  without  giving  them  as  much  assistance  as 
we  can. 

Wherein  do  most  of  our  speakers  fail  at  the  present  time?  For  they  do  fail. 
Some  utterly  fail;  some  fail  only  partially.  -  Is  it  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  that 
they  possess?  I  do  not  think  it  is.  There  is  hardly  a  man  sent  out  to  address 
farmers'  institutes  who  has  not  enough  knowledge  along  the  informational  line 
fully  to  qualify  him  for  that  work.  Do  they  fail  in  ability  to  talk  for  a  given  length 
of  time?  Some  are  deficient  in  this  respect  at  first,  but  we  perceive  that  thej'  get 
over  this  after  a  while.  We  seldom  send  out  a  man  who  is  not  able  to  speak  long 
enough.  The  trouble  often  is  that  he  is  able  to  speak  too  long.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  failure  is  from  any  want  of  ability  to  stand  up  and  talk.  This  is  not  where 
our  speakers  are  likely  to  fail.  I  think  it  is  mainly  along  this  line — that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  make  their  subjects  interesting  and  attractive.  Their  failure  is  in  the 
form  of  putting  their  ideas,  and  it  is  just  along  this  line,  it  seems  to  me,  that  our 
agricultural  colleges  could  do  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are  doing  in  training  the 
young  men  they  are  sending  out  to  put  their  ideas  in  a  clear,  forcible,  and  attractive 
form. 

A  word  right  here  in  reference  to  the  speakers  at  the  night  meetings.  At  night 
the  institute  audience  is  usually  a  general  audience,  entirely  different  from  the 
•a,udience  at  the  day  meetings.  As  a  rule,  those  who  come  out  to  the  afternoon 
meetings  are  the  older  men  and  a  few  of  the  older  women.  At  the  night  meetings, 
however,  we  begin  to  gather  in  the  people  of  mixed  callings;  we  get  what  we  may 
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very  well  term  a  very  mixed  audience.  A\'e  have  a  large  number  of  people  who 
have  come  out  to  be  ijistructed,  but  a  large  number  also  who  have  come  out  of 
curiosity;  perhaps  because  some  stranger  is  advertised  to  speak.  They  have  no 
cipinion  on  the  questions  assigned  for  the  evening.  They  come  because  other  people 
have  come.    Perhaps  a  good  many  could  not  give  any  reason  at  all  for  their  coming. 

Here  we  have  this  general  mixed  crowd  to  talk  to  and  to  be  entertained.  Now, 
the  man  who  is  going  to  stand  up  and  address  an  audience  of  that  kind  has  a  far 
different  task  before  him  from  that  of  the  man  who  is  going  to  address  an  afternoon 
audience.  He  has  an  audience  in  which  perhaps  for  one  attentive  person  there  are 
five  or  six  who  are  careless  and  indifferent.  Now,  right  along  that  line  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  a  chance,  if  there  is  any  romance  in  agriculture  whatever,  for  the  speaker 
to  throw  in  a  little  of  it. 

This  element  was  referred  to  soujewhat  indirectly  in  connection  with  the  minister's 
speech.  He  called  it  "  enthusiam" — this  ability  to  get  beyond  the  ordinary  method 
of  talking — this  ability  to  see  a  little  beyond  the  ordinary  and  to  go  a  little  deeper 
than  the  ordinary. 

You  may  say  that  agriculture  is  one  of  the  driest  and  most  uninteresting  sul)jects 
imaginable.  I  agree  that  it  may  be  made  so;  that  it  has  been  made  so  to  millions  of 
j)eople.  And  yet  within  it  we  have  more  of  the  entertaining,  more  of  the  attractive, 
more  of  the  truly  romantii',  in  the  sense  in  which  I  am  using  that  term,  than  is  to  be 
found  to-day  in  any  other  line  of  study  or  investigation  or  work  in  the  world. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  our  speakers  can  get  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of 
instruction  and  get  hold  of  some  of  the  attractiveness  that  is  to  be  found  in  this  sub- 
ject and  bring  it  into  their  evening  meeting  addresses,  they  will  be  able  to  attract  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  ordinarily  inattentive  and  listless. 

GEEAT  MEN  IN  AOKICl'LTrRE. 

By  the  romance  of  agriculture  I  mean,  as  you  will  see,  not  that  which  is  false  or 
fictitious,  but  that  which  i.s  interesting  and  attractive — out  of  the  ordinary — bearing, 
so  to  speak,  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  subject.  If  I  had  time  I  would  like  to  give  a 
few  illustrations.  Let  us  take  a  few  of  the  great  workers  in  agriculture.  Has  there 
been  nothing  romantic  in  their  lives?  Would  there  not  be  a  tine  opportunity  for 
our  speakers  at  the  evening  meetmgs  to  take  up  and  talk  about  the  life  of  such  a  man 
as  Bakewell?  Possibly  nine-tenths  of  your  audicm  i'  may  ask,  ''  Who  is  Bakewell?" 
Of  course  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  humanity  nught  to  be  known  about. 
We  know  the  great  politicians,  the  great  mariners,  the  great  inventors,  the  great 
discoverers,  along  certain  lines.  But  the  men  who  have  been  foremost  as  benefactors 
of  the  agricultural  world  within  the  last  ten  years  are  seldom  heard  of.  Yon  will  be 
talking  about  men  who  are  new  to  the  people,  but  at  the  same  time  men  who  have 
worked  right  along  their  lines,  and  who  have  worked  out  wonderful  results,  bringing 
about  benefits  to  humanity  that  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  talking  about  the  romantic  lives  of  the  men  who  have  started 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  worked  themselves  up  to  l)e  recognized  among  the 
greatest  benefactors  tiie  worM  has  ever  known  ought  to  be  an  incentive  to  every 
young  man  and  young  woman  im  the  farm  and  ought  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the 
inattentive  and  the  listless. 

STORIES  OF  ACiRlCULTURAL  PROCJRIJSS. 

Have  we  not  a  right  to  talk  of  the  romance  of  agricultural  work — the  romance  of 
the  soil?  Surely  you  have  only  to  lay  before  an  audience  the  history  of  modern  dis- 
covery as  to  the  origin  of  the  soil,  the  productivit}'  of  the  soil,  the  bacteriological 
study  of  the  soil,  to  find  that  after  all,  in  this  soil,  which  is  the  farmer's  foundation, 
from  which  he  gets  his  living,  are  to-day  being  worked  out  great  problems  that  are 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  scientists  in  the  laboratories  of  the  world. 
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The  stories  of  the  wheat,  corn,  and  clover  plants  are  full  of  romance.  There  is 
also  a  romance  of  live  stock.  Did  yon  ever  hear  the  story  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lam- 
berts? It  has  been  written  and  published  and  is  as  interesting  as  the  latest  novel, 
or  should  be  at  least  to  us  Canadians,  because  we  take  special  pride  in  Mary  Anne. 

Then  there  is  the  romance  of  the  dairy — the  stories,  for  instance,  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Babcock  test  and  of  the  preparation  by  Dr.  Conn  of  pure  cultures  of  organisms 
from  a  sample  of  Paraguay  butter  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  make  butter  of  imiformly  fine  flavor. 

There  is  also  the  romance  of  horticulture  and  of  entomology.  Why,  entomology 
and  horticulture  are  made  up  of  nothing  else  than  romance.  Nearly  every  one  of 
our  fine  fruits  is  the  result  of  a  romantic  discovery  or  production.  Grapes,  apples, 
plums,  peaches — take  the  story  of  each  of  these,  and  you  have  a  succession  of  stories 
of  exceedingly  great  interest.  A  striking  illustration  is  the  discovery  and  introduc- 
tion into  California  of  the  natural  enemy  of  the  orange  scale. 

So  we  might  go  on  telling  stories  along  these  lines.  As  you  get  back  to  the  first 
facts  in  connection  with  matters  of  this  kind,  you  find  that  you  are  getting  away 
from  the  humdrum,  dreary  phases  of  agriculture,  and  that  back  of  them  there  is  a 
romantic  phase  far  more  interesting  than  the  stories  we  find  in  the  daih'  papers  or 
on  the  pages  of  the  latest  novel. 

A  word  b)'  way  of  conclusion  to  make  this  talk  practical:  I  think  our  institute 
directors  and  superintendents  ought  to  insist  upon  it  that  all  our  speakers  who  attend 
our  meetings,  especially  our  evening  meetings,  should  fit  themseh-es  to  speak  along 
these  lines. 

[Here  the  speaker  named  and  briefiy  explained  the  character  of  several  books 
which  he  considered  of  interest  in  this  connection.] 

Continuing,  the  speaker  said:  For  biography  I  commend  you  to  the  lives  of  two 
men  who  may  be  considered  the  founders  of  our  modern  agricultural  science — Von 
Liebig,  the  first  agricultural  chemist,  and  Pasteur,  the  great  liacteriologist,  the  son 
of  a  tanner,  who  saved  France  again  and  again,  and  who  not  only  saved  France,  but 
saved  the  agricultural  world.  I  guarantee  that  anyone  who  may  read  the  life  of 
Pasteur  will  lay  it  down  with  the  verdict  that  it  is  more  interesting  than  any  novel 
written  within  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

You  will  find  a  great  deal  to  help  you  along  this  line  in  our  magazines  and  news- 
papers. I  have  here  a  case  labeled  "Romance  of  agriculture."  If  you  once  begin  a 
case  or  portfolio  of  this  kind,  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  the  clii^jjings  accu- 
mulate, and  you  will  soon  have  a  large  amount  of  material  along  this  interesting  and 
attractive  line  of  agricultural  work.  There  may  be  something  suggestive  in  this  to 
institute  workers. 

One  word  more  and  I  shall  be  done.  With  the  view  to  keeping  ujj  interest  in  these 
subjects  our  department  published  a  short  time  ago  a  bulletin  entitled  "Stories  in 
Agriculture."  These  are  supposed  to  incline  a  little  toward  the  romantic  side.  They 
hsive  been  written  mainly  for  the  purj)ose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  boys  and 
the  girls  in  the  country  who  will  not  listen  to  ordinary  talk  or  read  the  ordinary 
agricultural  paper,  but  will  jjerhaps  be  attracted  by  subjects  treated  in  a  lighter  and 
more  entertaining  vein.  So  we  got  the  staff  at  the  college  to  write  these  stories,  and 
we  put  them  in  this  bulletin  form.  This  has  been  the  most  popular  bulletin  ever 
issued  by  our  department. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  just  along  these  lines  that  we  can  do  most  effective  work. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  lead  those  who  want  to  learn,  but  such  do  not  form  the 
majority  of  our  evening  audiences,  nor  the  majority  of  the  people.  I  trust  that  what 
I  have  said  may  be  at  least  somewhat  suggestive  toward  an  answer  to  the  question. 
How  shall  Ave  get  the  attention  of  those  who  are  somewhat  inattentive  and  listless? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  move  that  the  thanks  of  this  association  be  extended  to  all  the 
speakers  who  have  given  us  so  much  pleasure  and  instruction  by  their  addresses. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Brown  was  agreed  to. 
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LOCAL  HELP  AS  A  MEANS  OF  MAKING  THE  EVENING  SESSION 
INSTRUCTIVE  AND  INTERESTING. 

Mr.  Webb.  There  are  two  or  three  things  to  be  considered  in  discussing  the  proV)- 
lem  of  how  to  use  local  help  in  making  the  evening  session  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. The  first  is  the  thought  that  one  is  more  vitally  interested  in  things  that  are 
his  own  than  in  the  things  of  another.  If  a  town  or  neighborhood,  or  a  county,  has 
the  feeling  of  ownership  of  an  institute,  it  will  be  interested  and  instructed  by  that 
institute,  if  the  meeting  itself  contains  the  elements  necessary  to  make  it  interesting 
and  instructive. 

LOCAL  INTEREST  AS  A  FACTOR. 

Let  me  illustrate:  A  few  days  ago  I  visited,  in  Delaware,  an  old  estate  with  a  his- 
tory running  back  to  colonial  days,  to  the  time,  a  century  and  a  tjuarter  ago,  when 
its  occupants,  reinforced  by  sundry  neighbors,  resisted  their  cousinly  Red  Coats  who 
came  with  guns,  and  quite  a  bit  of  shooting  M'as  going  on  around  them.  Other  his- 
toric incidents  cluster  about  the  place,  and  its  halls  are  filled  with  paintings  and 
books,  making  it  a  fit  dwelling  for  the  cultured  owner.  The  son  of  the  owner,  a 
recent  graduate  of  an  agricultural  college,  has  this  year  assumed  management  of  the 
farm;  and,  during  my  stay  of  several  hours,  he  made  no  reference  to  the  historic 
associations  of  the  place,  nor  to  its  magnificent  lawn,  planted  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  with  rare  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubberj';  but  he  showed  me  at  once  his 
fruit  and  vegetables;  his  plums,  pears,  and  cherries;  his  egg  plants,  cauliflowers,  and 
cabbage.  His  Bartlett  j^ears  were  a  trifle  earlier  and  better  than  any  others.  His 
asparagus  was  in  great  demand  in  the  local  market;  his  newly-planted  strawberry 
field  had  just  been  pronounced  by  a  well-informed  man  the  best  in  the  county. 
The  young  man  spoke  of  these  things  in  a  quiet  and  refined  manner,  but  with 
enthusiasm.  Why  all  this  interest  and  enthusiasm?  The  answer  is  plain  and  sim- 
ple. These  things  were  his  own,  not  only  his  own  by  right  of  possession,  but  they 
were  his  own  by  right  of  production.  Our  institute  is  interesting  and  instructive 
to  us.    The  institute  that  Ave  help  make  is  our  institute. 

HOME  TALENT  OX  THE  PROCJRAMME. 

Every  town  has  its  orchestra,  its  vocal  club,  its  band,  or  its  elocutionist  or  sweet 
singer,  and  is  proud  of  them.  If  some  of  these  participate  in  the  evening  session, 
and  if  a  local  committee  has  assisted  in  making  the  arrangements,  the  town  will  feel 
a  sense  of  ownership  in  the  institute  and  will  consider  itself  a  part  of  the  movement; 
that  its  interests  are  allied  with  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  with  whatever  the 
institute  favors  and  is  trying  to  accomplish. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  town  is  all  out  of  sympathy  with  the  surrounding 
country  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the  country  folks  think  and  do,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  country  may  have  jealousies  of  the  tcTwn.  When  the  people 
of  both  become  associated  in  a  pleasant  task  like  holding  a  farmers'  institute,  a  warm 
sympathy  is  awakened  and  results  are  often  far-reaching,  because  cooperation  in 
great  public  movements  is  thus  secured. 

Then  the  locality  where  the  meeting  is  held  may  be  interested  in  promoting  some 
local  public  improvements.  It  may  have  its  ci\-ic  club,  its  woman's  club,  its  local 
hdi  ticultural  society,  or  its  society  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schoolhouses 
and  grounds.  If  members  of  such  organizations  are  placed  on  the  programme  to  tell 
of  the  work,  and  then  one  of  the  institute  speakers  follows  with  a  general  discussion 
of  the  subject,  telling  what  has  been  done  elsewhere  in  the  same  direction,  the  neigh- 
borhood has  received  a  distinct  and  decided  l)enefit  that  will  make  it  a  warm  friend 
of  the  institute  movement.    An  incidental  benefit  that  often  comes  from  placing 
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local  speakers  or  performers  on  the  programme  is  that  young  people  of  ability  are 
discovered  and  lirought  out  in  a  way  that  is  helpful  to  them  and  of  service  to  the 
public. 

So  in  various  ways  the  institute  movement  and  its  work  are  both  aided  by  using 
local  help. 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  MAY  YOUNG  PEOPLE  HELP. 

The  following  statement  on  this  subject,  prepared  by  A.  B.  Hostetter,  of  Illinois, 
was  presented: 

The  hope  for  better  methods,  for  better  results,  for  higher  intelligence  in  agriculture 
rests  in  our  young  people.  If  the  farmers'  institute  fails  to  secm-e  the  interest  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  young  people,  it  fails  to  utilize  the  most  important  factor  in 
permanent  agricultural  progress. 

The  place  to  use  the  young  people  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  parties  is  to  have 
them  in  goodly  numbers  as  interested  and  attentive  members  of  the  farmers'  insti- 
tute audience. 

If  your  speakers  can  hold  the  attention  of  the  young  people  and  instruct  them  on 
lines  which  they  can  comprehend,  then  you  need  have  no  fears  about  the  older 
members  of  the  audience  being  interested  and  benefited. 

Many  an  old  farmer  whose  ways  and  methods,  or  rather  lack  of  method,  are  dyed 
in  the  wool  will  accept  and  quietly  put  into  practice  suggestions  made  to  the  boys 
which  he  would  resent  as  a  personal  affront  if  they  were  made  directly  to  him. 

It  requires  a  very  much  stronger  man  for  instructor,  to  stand  down  on  the  level  of 
the  common  people  and  to  give  scientific  instruction  in  simple  language  that  all  can 
understand,  than  to  stand  upon  a  pedestal  and  to  talk  pedantically  over  the  heads 
of  everybody. 

PLACING  THE  AUDIENCE. 

The  institute  speaker  needs,  and  is  entitled  to,  the  cooperation  of  the  institute 
management  to  place  the  audience  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  comfort  and 
quiet.  Especially  should  an  effort  be  made  to  control  the  surroundings  of  the  boys 
so  that  their  attention  will  not  be  diverted  by  other  things  not  on  the  programme,  or 
they  may  become  a  disturbing  element  to  the  rest  of  the  hearers. 

Don't  allow  the  boys  to  congregate  in  the  galleries  and  back  seats  or  j>ut  too 
many  of  them  on  the  front  row,  but  provide  plenty  of  ushers  who  understand 
their  business  to  meet  the  young  people  at  the  door  with  a  cordial  welcome  and 
usher  them  in  small  groups  to  good  seats  scattered  through  the  audience.  The  tact- 
ful usher  will  not  make  the  mistake  of  embarrassing  a  boy  and  stampeding  others  at 
the  door  by  taking  a  boy,  single  and  alone,  way  up  in  front  and  seating  him  by  his 
grandmother — although  he  loves  his  grandmother  dearly — but  he  will  manage  them 
by  fours  and  fives  that  they  may  have  each  other's  moral  support,  and,  as  if  l)y  mere 
accident,  will  sit  some  girls  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  young  people 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  an  essential  part  of  the  institute;  that  there  are 
things  on  the  programme  prepared  especially  for  them,  which  you  Avant  them  to 
hear  and  which  they  will  enjoy  and  Avhich  will  be  a  benefit  to  them.  In  this  way 
you  will  arouse  their  enthusiasm  and  anticipations. 

WORE  FOR  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Xow  comes  the  rub.  They  must  not  be  disappointed.  If  the  speaker  is  able  to 
give  them  as  much,  or  more,  than  they  had  expected  and  anticipated,  then  you  will 
have  the  young  people  in  the  best  possible  position  to  be  helped  and  to  help  the 
institute.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  could  be  put  upon  the  programme  for  a  song, 
recitation,  essay,  or,  better  than  anj'  of  these,  a  report  of  his  or  her  experiments  and 
work  in  farming,  stock  breeding,  or  housekeeping.    Care  should  be  used  in  not  haA-ing 
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too  mufli  of  music  and  purel)'  amusement  features.  We  have  found  the  offering  of 
prizes  for  corn  grown  and  exhibited  at  the  county  institute  a  very  helpful  means  of 
liringing  both  the  young  and  the  older  people  to  the  institute  meetings.  We  have 
provided  in  Illinois  that  every  competitor  for  a  prize  for  corn  exhibited  at  the  county 
institute  shall  attend  at  least  one  session  of  the  institute.  The  boys  applying  for 
packages  of  corn  have  agreed  to  do  this,  and  they  will  live  up  to  their  agreement 
unless  oitposed  by  their  jiarents. 

i^ometimes  the  "da<Uly"  thinks  the  boys  can  earn  more  by  staying  at  home  and 
working,  and  the  old  man  will  go  to  the  institute  and  learn  to  do  the  head  work. 
He  will  even  put  himself  out  to  take  the  corn  for  the  boy  and  will  feel  wonderfully 
proud  if  his  boy  should  win  the  prize,  and  will  attribute  the  victory  to  thfe  fact  that 
the  boy  had  such  a  smart  father.  This  is  all  wrong.  If  you  want  the  young  people 
to  take  an  interest  in  agriculture  you  must  first,  as  an  institute,  take  an  interest  in 
them.  You  must  recognize  their  ability,  worth  and  needs,  you  must  even  to  some 
extent  contribute  to  their  entertainment.  We  propose  in  Illinois  the  coming  year  to 
have  a  boys'  session  and  a  boys'  class  under  a  competent  leader  at  every  county 
institute.  At  these  sessions  the  boys  will  take  the  leading  parts  on  the  programme 
and  in  the  discussions.  In  some  of  our  county  institutes  we  have  already  had  reports 
by  boys  on  their  corn  growing,  ^nd  an  experiment-station  bulletin  could  hardly  be 
more  explicit  or  more  readable  than  most  of  these  reports. 

SOME  ESSENTIALS  TO  THE  PERMANENCY  OF  FARMERS'  INSTI- 
TUTES. 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  The  farmers'  institute  is  the  result  of  a  direct  need  for  instruction 
upon  the  part  of  practical  farmers;  men  who  desired  to  be  taught,  but  coidd  not 
attend  a  regular  school  or  college.  It  therefore  had  its  origin  in  necessity,  and  con- 
sequently its  permancnry  will  depend,  in  the  first  place,  ni)on  the  continuation  of 
the  necessity,  an<l,  in  ho  far  as  the  institute  in  the  various  States  and  I'rii\'inces  ])roves 
itself  cajiabh'  of  meeting  the  need,  in  that  proportion  w  ill  it  he  (jf  ditcrt  use,  of  serv- 
ice to  the  man  not  only,  Imt  to  the  communityand  to  the  cunntry  at  large.  It  is 
in  one  sense,  perhaps,  a  little  too  early  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  permanency 
of  the  farmers'  institute,  as  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  point  where  the  question 
as  to  its  continued  usefulness  has  arisen.  We  have  been  so  fully  occupied  in  the 
organization  and  extension  of  the  institute  work  and  in  trying  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  needs,  while  in  many  cases  handicapped  by  lack  of  proper  means,  that 
sufficient  attention  may  not  have  been  given  to  those  factors  which  make  for  the 
permanency  of  the  institution  and  for  its  broader  u.sefulness. 

PRINCIPLES  OK  PERMANENCY. 

Let  us,  then,  look  for  a  moment  at  the  principles  which  are  involved  in  the  per- 
manency of  any  institution  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  man.  We  have  indicated 
that  the  farmers'  institute  is  a  necessary  institution,  that  the  farmers'  need  has  made 
it  a  necessity,  and  in  this  very  fact  we  find  the  element  of  permanency;  3'et,  because 
of  the  many  other  agencies  now  active  in  the  promotion  of  agricultural  education, 
and  certain  of  which  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  we  are  not  able  to  so  clearly  foresee  the 
future  and  to  positively  assert  that  the  need,  now  apparent,  will  continue,  and  thus 
that  the  institute  shall  remain  an  active  factor  in  the  work  of  agricultural  education. 
We  have  our  permanent  institutions  which  contribute  to  the  various  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  social  needs  of  man;  they  are  permanent  needs,  because  so  long  as  man 
exists,  his  nature  will  demand  that  his  aspirations  shall,  in  a  measure,  be  satisfied. 
Yet  new  institutions  originate,  enlarge,  and  change  or  disappear  with  the  progress 
of  time  and  with  the  change  of  conditions. 

Man's  moral  nature,  for  example,  demands  that  he  shall  have  some  religious 
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belief,  and  we  find  that  religious  institutions  are  permanent;  and,  though  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  methods,  those  factors  which  are  necessary  for  the  promul- 
gation of  beliefs  continue,  and  will  be  permanent  for  all  time  to  come.  The  same  is 
true  of  those  institutions  which  contribute  to  the  intellectual  development  of  man. 
There  have  been  schools  of  some  sort  since  the  beginning  of  time,  and  tliey  have 
developed  along  various  lines.  There  are  those  which  have  been  temporary  in  their 
character,  because  they  have  contributed  to  special  needs  at  special  times,  and  when 
the  need  has  ceased  have  vanished;  but  the  institutions  of  learning  do  not  disappear; 
they  remain,  they  are  permanent.  There  has  been  a  constant  development  of  the 
means  of  education  consonant  with  the  development  of  the  man  himself.  It  is  not 
alone  the  school,  the  college,  and  the  university,  in  the  broad  sense,  that  are  designed 
for  general  training,  that  are  permanent  educational  agencies,  but  also  those  estab- 
lished for  specified  purposes,  so  long  as  they  contribute  to  specific  needs. 

The  same  is  true  in  refei'ence  to  the  social  nature  of  man.  Special  means  are  pro- 
vided for  his  development  along  this  line,  agencies  for  the  uplift  of  the  masses  have 
been  established  and  have  been  potent  for  good  since  time  immemorial,  and  while 
the  methods  have  changed  the  principle  has  remained.  They  are  permanent 
institutions,  and  will  remain  so  long  as  the  special  needs  of  society  demand  their 
continuance.  Tiiey  may  not  continue  to  be  called  by  the  same  name,  nor  do  exactl}' 
the  same  work,  because  the  special  need  which  called  them  into  being  and  which 
they  have  fulfilled  has  passed  away,  but  the  institution,  in  its  broad  sense,  remains. 
So  in  the  case  of  the  farmers'  institute.  Its  permanency  will  depend  upon  the  need 
of  this  special  form  of  education;  it  now  fulfills  a  need  that  is  not  met  by  any  other 
organized  effort  in  behalf  of  the  farmer.  If  we  regard  the  work  of  the  institute  as 
being  essentially  educational  in  its  character,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  need  of 
the  institute  as  now  organized  will  cease  only  when  those  other  organizations  and 
institutions  now  established,  or  in  process  of  establishment  primarily  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  farmer,  shall  fully  exercise  their  functions,  and  thus  in  a  measure  elimi- 
nate the  need  which  now  exists,  and  must  in  anj^  case  exist  for  at  least  a  generation. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PARMER. 

We  have  now  established,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  following  as  agricultural  educa- 
tional factors:  The  agricultural  college,  the  departments  in  universities  for  special 
instruction,  as  laboratories  for  the  study  of  the  specific  sciences  which  underlie  agricul- 
tural practice,  the  uui\'ersity  extension  lectures,  agricultural  high  schools,  elementary 
agricultural  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  nature-study  classes,  boards  of  agricul- 
ture, departments  of  agriculture,  farmers'  clubs,  granges,  cooperative  associations,  and 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  all  of  which  have  for  their  purpose,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  education  of  the  farmer  and  the  uplift  of  the  farmer  and  the 
farmer's  family.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  in  this  education  is  to  enable  farmers, 
as  a  class,  to  unite  upon  essentials,  and  thus  make  possible  better  organization.  The 
agricultural  college  should,  and  iDresumably  does,  stand  at  the  head  as  representing 
that  force  which  should  lead  all  the  others;  it  should  be  the  source  and  the  fountain 
head  from  which  should  be  drawn  the  knowledge  and  the  inspiration  required  by  the 
leaders  in  the  other  institutions  in  order  that  they  may  successfully  perform  their 
specific  work.  It  seems  to  me  that,  when  all  these  institutions  are  doing  all  that 
they  can  do,  especially  those  purely  educational,  the  need  for  the  institute  in  its 
present  form,  at  least,  will  be  very  much  reduced,  or  the  character  of  the  work  that 
shall  be  done  will  be  materially  changed. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  EIGHT  KIND  OF  WORK. 

In  the  second  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  permanency  of  institute  work  will 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  work  done;  that  is,  whether  in  an  educational 
sense  it  is  superficial  and  general,  or  whether  it  is  thorough  and  specific.  In  other 
words,  whether  the  work  that  is  done  shall  be  what  the  farmer  thinks  he  wants  or 
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■U'hat  the  students  of  the  situation  know  that  he  needs;  whether  it  shall  meet  the 
popular  rlanior  for  directions  as  to  methods,  or  whether  it  shall  teach  the  principles 
U]ion  \\  hich  rational  methods  are  founded.  It  must  be  admitted,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  work  shall  be  educational,  and  education  in  its  true  sense  means  the  draw- 
ing out  of  that  which  is  in  the  man,  teaching  him  to  think  and  reason  rather  than  to 
depend  upon  empirical  methods.  It  is  not  the  pouring  in  of  unrelated  facts,  even 
though  it  is  an  advantage  to  know  them.  Hence  permanency  will  depend  upon  how 
successfully  the  managers  can  take  to  a  body  of  farmers  that  which  is  on  its  face  per- 
haps antagonistic  to  the  desires  of  the  majority,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  ability  of  the 
workers  in  showing  the  practical  relations  of  the  principles  involved  in  agricultural 
practice,  not  only  make  them  see  their  need,  but  create  a  desii-e  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles.  Furthermore,  since  the  work  is  educational,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
it  shall  be  accompanied  by  band  wagons,  clowns,  and  professional  entertainers. 
These  do  not  generally  accompany  nor  are  they  essential  adjuncts  to  educational  or  to 
any  other  sober,  serious,  and  effective  work.  If  it  is  educational  it  means  work,  not 
play,  on  the  part  of  both  instructors  and  instructed;  and  I  repeat  and  emphasize  the 
fact,  because  of  its  fundamental  importance,  that  the  institute  meeting  must  be  of  an 
educational  character,  though  at  the  same  time  it  must  contribute  to  the  direct  needs 
and  re(|uirements  in  the  agricultural  practice  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  held. 
The  work  that  should  be  done  by  the  institute  is  not  easy;  it  is  hard  work.  It 
recjuires  broad  knowledge  and  peculiar  talent  on  the  part  of  the  workers  and,  for- 
tunately for  the  farmers  of  the  country,  the  needs  in  this  direction  have  been  ably 
met,  though  only  in  degree  but  not  in  ninuber.  "The  liarvest  is  white  for  the 
reaper,  but  the  laborers  are  few." 

The  criticism  has  been  made,  and  properly,  I  think,  in  some  cases,  that  our  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations  are  not  doing  the  work  that  they  should 
do  in  giving  immediate  assistance  to  the  farmers.  It  is  a  debatat)le  question  as  to 
how  far  these  institutions  shall  contribute  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  farmer, 
because  their  primary  work  must  be  recognized  as  of  a  higher  grade  and  of  a  differ- 
ent character  than  that  of  the  institute,  though  the  question  as  to  the  attitude  of 
these  institutions  toward  the  practical  man  is  not  debatable;  the  fact  that  they  were 
mainly  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  demands  that  they  should  be  in 
symi)athy  Avith  him,  and  should  enter  into  active  relations  with  and  assist  in  pro- 
moting all  legitimate  effort  in  his  behalf. 

The  institute  should,  however,  not  attempt  to  do  the  work  of  those  institutions 
whose  methods  are  scientific  and  whose  functions  are  purely  educational  or  investi- 
gational. The  most  pitiful  exhibition  of  absolutely  useless,  and  in  some  cases  posi- 
tively harmful,  work  is  the  attempts  made  by  untrained  and  unscientific  institute 
speakers  to  explain  scientific  phenomena.  The  work  of  such  persons  may  be,  and 
sometimes  is,  most  useful  in  other  directions,  and  they  should  confine  their  instruc- 
tion to  tliiise  lines.  The  farmer  is  crying  for  bread;  why  give  him  a  stone?  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  trained  and  scientific  workers,  men  particularly  able  in  their 
chosen  fields,  who  attem])t  sometimes  to  demonstrate  that  purely  scientific  work  is 
all  that  is  needed;  that  it  is  the  great  scientist  that  is  the  essential  factor;  that  the 
farmers'  benefits  from  investigations  must  be  largely  indirect  and  as  a  result  (jf  the 
establishment  of  fundamental  principles.  In  one  sense,  the  result  of  this  kind  of 
institute  work  is  quite  as  disastrous  as  the  other.  If  it  does  not  create  a  contempt 
for  scientific  farming,  it  at  least  does  not  encourage  the  farmer  to  seek  assistance  from 
the  institute.  Why  tell  the  farmer  who  is  expecting  assistance  from  the  institutes, 
and  rightly  so,  that  though  he  does  not  see  the  force  of  what  is  being  done  at  the 
college  or  station,  nor  receive  any  benefit  from  it,  he  must  be  satisfied,  for  it  will 
benefit  his  children  or  his  grandchildren?  The  primary  work  of  the  institute  is  to 
help  the  man  on  the  farm,  and  while  it  is  educational,  it  can  be  at  the  same  time 
helpful,  and  the  more  helpful  it  is  the  greater  will  be  its  permanency,  at  least  until 
those  other  institutions  shall  have  done  their  complete  work. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ORGANIZED  EFFORT. 

Ill  the  third  place,  I  beheve  that  the  permanency  of  the  institute  will  depend  in  a 
measure  upon  the  kind  of  organization  that  carries  it  out.  This  is  an  important  fac- 
tor, and  in  my  judgment  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  adjust  of  all  of  those  involved  in 
the  work,  for  while  the  institute  must  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem, it  must  necessarily  in  a  sense  take  a  subordinate  place;  the  value  of  the  insti- 
tute worker  and  the  helpfulness  of  the  institute  as  a  whole  must  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  work  done  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and  in  the  experiment  sta- 
tions, because  it  is  from  these  that  the  worker  must  draw'  his  inspiration  and  his 
facts.  While  a  recognition  of  these  relations  is  important,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  there 
are  in  many  cases  other  forces,  which  in  a  sense  are  more  useful  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  work.  I  refer  to  the  organizations  of  farmers  as  boards  and  departments  of 
agriculture,  farmers'  clubs,  granges,  etc.,  which,  while  from  the  educational  stand- 
point are  on  a  lower  plane,  are  on  a  higher  plane  from  the  standpoint  of  organized 
effort;  they  are  alreadj^  the  schools  without  the  teachers.  These  must  be  directly 
interested,  and  through  their  interest  and  active  cooperation  much  can  be  accom- 
plished in  reaching  the  class  to  whom  the  institutes  are  of  the  greatest  service.  Every 
possible  factor  must  be  recognized  in  proportion  to  its  usefulness  in  contributing  to 
the  final  results,  as  a  proper  cooperation  between  all  of  these  various  influences  will 
not  only  increase  the  scope  of  the  work,  but  also  its  effectiveness,  Avhich  is  so  potent 
in  establishing  its  permanency. 

The  college  should  not  say  "I  am  the  fountain  head,  the  true  and  only  source  of 
your  strength,  and  therefore  the  institute  should  be  managed  by  me."  Neither 
should  the  experiment  station  say  "Go  to,  0  college!  I  am  the  institution  which 
establishes  the  principles  and  determines  the  facts  which  the  college  teaches,  and 
that  therefore  the  institute  should  be  an  adjunct  to  the  station."  Nor  should  the 
Taoards  of  agriculture  or  other  organized  bodies  of  farmers  say  "We  represent  the 
farmers  and  are  the  only  true  means  through  which  they  may  be  met  in  organized 
b)odies,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  management  and  direction  of  the  work  should 
be  in  our  hands."  The  permanency  of  the  work  will  depend  in  large  degree  upon 
the  cooperation  of  all  of  these  forces.  There  should  be  no  jars  in  this  family  of 
workers  in  which  the  work  of  each  as  an  individual  factor  is  required  for  the  success 
of  the  whole  work;  no  feeling  that  one  institution  is  doing  more  Avork  and  receiving 
less  credit  for  it  than  another,  if  the  institute  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  best  manner 
and  continued  as  an  effective  educational  force.  The  work  of  any  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions reacts  upon  the  other,  and  I  am  sometimes  of  the  opinion  that  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  grade  are  the  greatest  benefactors.  The  custom  now  followed  in 
some  States  of  having  the  institute  workers  meet  at  the  experiment  stations  and  col- 
leges, previous  to  the  year's  campaign,  for  study  and  conference,  is  to  be  strongly 
commended,  not  only  because  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  these  institutions  on 
the  part  of  the  institute,  but  because  of  the  impression  it  gives  to  the  farmer  of  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  the  college  and  station;  it  con- 
tributes to  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  work. 

I  believe  that  an  institute  organization,  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  most  enduring, 
should  have  as  its  advisers  representatives  of  all  of  the  educational  institutions  that 
have  been  established  for  the  farmer.  I  aay  advisers  rather  than  managers,  for  they 
should  be  helpful  in  suggesting  rather  than  in  actually  managing;  for  the  successful 
institute  work  is  that  which  gives  its  execution,  after  the  essentials  are  carefully 
planned  by  all,  into  the  hands  of  one  man  and  makes  him  responsible  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  entire  work.  Divided  responsibility  is  dangerous  and  does  not  make  for 
permanency. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  Ml'ST  REACH  THOSE  IN  GREATEST  NEED. 

In  the  fourth  place,  institute  work,  in  order  to  be  permanent,  munt  1)e  laid  out  on 
broad  lines  nnd  touch  all  branches  of  fanning  in  the  country  not  only,  but  must 
reach  those  parts  of  the  country  that  are  in  the  greatest  need.  The  place  of  an  insti- 
tute meeting  is  important.  Institutes  are  frequently  held  in  large  town.«,  when  really 
they  should  lie  held  in  villages;  because  in  the  towns  greater  comforts  can  be  obtained 
for  the  speakers,  and  better  facilities  in  the  way  of  halls  and  of  local  talent,  either 
to  furnish  amusement  or  lectures  of  a  general  character.  These  are  factors  which 
are  to  be  considered;  still,  if  the  work  is  to  be  a  necessity,  if  it  is  to  meet  a  need,  then 
it  must  be  taken  where  the  greatest  need  exists.  In  how  many  of  our  States  and 
provinces  do  the  institutes  really  reach  those  in  the  greatest  need,  but  not  rather  go 
year  after  year  with  the  same  message  to  the  same  students,  because  to  go  in  the  out- 
lying districts  costs  more  and  causes  greater  discomfort  to  the  speakers?  Hence, 
good  farming  communities  are  not  so  successful  as  they  might  be  because  the  dis- 
tricts are  outlying  and  institutes  do  not  reach  them;  their  cry  for  help  is  not  heard. 

I  know  of  places  where  if  the  farmers'  institute  is  mentioned — in  States  besides 
my  own,  in  which  the  institute  movement  is  regarded  as  a  success — the  question  that 
will  be  asked  at  once  is,  "What  is  a  farmers'  institute?  I  never  heard  of  it.  What 
does  it  do?"  Surely,  where  such  places  exist  in  States  where  institutes  have  been  a 
feature  of  agricultural  education  for  years,  there  is  something  wrong  and  some  change 
in  management  required.  In  many  others  if  the  institute  has  l)een  heard  of  it  is 
referred  to  in  a  sneering  way  as  of  something  not  for  them,  but  rather  for  those  who 
can  afford  it.  These  conditions,  and  they  do  exist,  do  not  contribute  to  the  perma- 
nency of  the  work,  but  rather  have  a  tendency  to  create  class  distinction  and  disrupt 
the  solidarity  of  the  movement.  I  appreciate  the  discouragements  of  this  work  and 
the  extra  cost  of  it  quite  as  fully  perhaps  as  anyone,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  indirect,  if  not  the  direct,  benefit  to  the  whole  work,  it  should  be 
attempted.  It  is  a  question  of  money,  you  say;  still  we  are  at  fault  somewhere  or  we 
would  get  it. 

THE  INSTITUTE  WORKER. 

In  the  fifth  place,  and  probably  the  most  important,  is  the  status  of  the  institute 
worker  and  his  relation  to  the  question  of  the  permanency  of  the  institute.  If  the 
work  is  educational  it  implies  })nigressiveness  and  the  character  of  the  instruction 
given  must  change;  it  must  cnustantly  improve  and  be  of  a  higher  grade  in  order  to 
meet  the  different  and  greater  requirements  which  are  the  necessary  result  of  the 
holding  of  successful  institutes.  Those  institute  workers  who  confine  themselves  to 
statements  of  facts  and  to  matters  of  practice  will  find  their  work  already  done  in 
certain  communities  if  the  work  has  been  done  properly  in  other  directions.  There 
can  be  no  greater  permanency  in  an  educational  institution  that  does  not  keep  up  to 
the  times  and  that  does  not  meet  the  demand  than  in  business  or  in  other  lines  of 
progress.  We  have  already  heard  the  criticism,  "What's  the  use?  We  have  the 
same  old  speakers,  the  same  old  topics  from  year  to  year;  there's  nothing  new  or 
inspiring  in  the  meetings."  Such  (criticisms  note  the  beginning  of  decay.  I  am  not 
arguing  for  the  professional  institute  worker,  the  one  who  is  doing  it  for  what  there 
is  in  it,  and  I  am  glad  to  state  that  I  know  of  very  few  such,  but  rather  for  the 
preparation  of  men  for  the  peculiar  kind  of  work  which  the  institute  demands.  The 
work,  because  of  the  vast  demand,  has  grown  faster  in  proportion  than  the  number 
of  workers,  and  the  need  for  trained  men  has  developed  faster  than  our  sense  of  their 
need  has  developed.  We  haven't  really  credited  our  work  with  the  results  that  have 
been  accomplished,  and  a  deficiency  in  workers  of  the  right  sort  has  arisen,  and  unless 
this  deficiency  is  made  good  disintegration  will  begin.  This  condition  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  farmers'  institute;  it  is  true  of  all  forms  of  educational  effort  in  agricultural 
lines.    It  is  true  of  the  agricultural  college  and  the  experiment  station;  men  have 
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been  retained  as  instructors  and  investigators  not  because  they  are  thoroughly  and 
peculiarly  fitted  for  their  work,  but  because  the  demand  simply  for  workers  has  been 
greater  than  the  sujjpl}',  and  the  result  has  been  that  these  institutions  have  not 
been  doing  their  best  work  and  hsLve  been  properly  criticised  by  their  constituencies. 
It  is  now  realized  by  them  that  their  permanency  and  their  power  for  good  depend 
not  upon  workers  as  such,  but  upon  men  who  have  a  peculiar  training  and  aptitude 
for  their  work.  Happily,  however,  this  condition  of  affairs  is  passing  away  because 
of  a  realizing  sense  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  of  the  tendency  to  disintegration 
under  the  old  methods  and  of  the  necessity  of  making  special  efficiencj'  the  prime 
consideration  in  the  election  and  retention  of  the  membei'S  of  their  staffs.  The  same 
conditions  nuist  prevail  in  the  case  of  the  institutes.  The  instructors  must  have  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  work  which  is  done;  it  must  be  a  life  work,  and  must  be  so 
compensated  as  to  enable  the  specialists  to  devote  their  M'hole  time  to  it. 

These,  in  my  judgment,  are  in  brief  the  points  which  contribute  to  permanency  in 
our  institute  work.  That  the  institute  will  continue  as  an  educational  factor  in  the 
same  sense  that  the'  agricultural  college,  the  experiment  station,  or  the  agricultural 
school  will  continue,  will  depend,  as  already  suggested,  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the 
organization  and  of  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  institute  managers.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  institute  will  be  permanent  along  present  lines,  for  I  am  san- 
guine enough  to  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  necessity  for  the  institute, 
as  now  conducted,  will  have  passed  aM-ay  for  the  practical  man;  not  that  it  will  be 
abandoned,  but  that  it  will  develop  in  usefulness  and  do  work  of  a  higher  grade,  and 
perhaps  be  renewed  as  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  our  public 
schools,  and  thus  reach  the  child  rather  than  the  man.  This,  however,  is  to  some 
extent  a  matter  of  speculation,  for  the  institute  is  here  to  stay  until  those  happy  days 
are  realized.  In  the  mean  time,  let  each  and  every  one  of  us  who  is  now  bearing 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  work  be  encouraged  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  enlighten 
those  who,  because  of  lack  of  early  opportunity,  are  groping  in  the  darkness,  yet 
eagerly  seeking  the  light,  never  for  a  moment  forgetting  that,  as  it  is  a  work  that 
contributes  to  the  development  of  our  natural  resources  and  to  our  national  pros- 
perity, it  is  worthy  of  every  effort.  Still  that  is  the  narrow  view  to  take  of  it.  I  like 
to  think  of  it  in  its  personal  sense,  as  helpful  to  individuals,  as  giving  our  fellow-man 
a  lift  up  to  that  higher  plane  where  he  will  have  the  clearer  light,  a  broader  and 
more  helpful  view  of  his  future,  and  thus  receive  from  a  higher  than  human  source 
the  commendation,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Dye.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  necessity  for  this  form  of  education,  as  of 
other  forms,  will  continue  to  exist,  because  there  will  be  new  scholars  coming  on 
the  field.  The  older  ones,  the  educated  ones,  the  experienced  ones,  are  passing  on. 
There  are  young  farmers  coming  to  the  front  from  year  to  year  who  have  not  learned 
these  things  from  their  fathers;  they  are  inquirers,  and  therefore  will  want  to  know 
some  of  these  principles  taught  at  our  institute  meetings.  I  think  this  will  be  one 
reason  for  the  permanency  of  the  work,  if  carried  on  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
Doctor  Voorhees  and  others  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  excellent 
paper  just  read.  If  the  time  should  ever  arrive  when  science  shall  have  delved  so  deep 
into  the  mysteries  Avhich  to-day  surround  animal  life  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  and 
all  the  things  with  which  the  farmer  is  dealing — when  all  these  investigations  shall 
have  been  concluded  and  science  shall  say  "It  is  finished,"  then  the  farmers'  insti- 
tutes will  be  ready  to  bring  to  an  end  all  their  researches  and  all  their  developments, 
but  not  till  then. 
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FEDERATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  THE 
RELATION  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  TO  THE  SAME. 

Mr.  Hudson.  The  oldest  farmers'  organizations  in  Canada  are  the  agricultural 
associations,  closely  followed  in  iK)int  of  age  by  the  old  agriculture  and  arts  board, 
the  dairymen's  association,  the  pr(jvint'ial  iwultry  associations,  the  horticultural  asso- 
ciations, farmers'  clubs,  and  later  by  the  provincial  live-stock  associations. 

To  the  development  of  the  agricultural  associations  the  various  provincial  govern- 
ments make  annual  grants,  to  which  are  added,  tovv^nship  and  cnunty  grants,  gifts 
from  parties  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  agriculture,  and  money  sub- 
scribed in  various  ways  by  the  people.  The  total  amount  received  and  expended  by 
these  associations  each  year  amomits  to  upward  of  $1,000,000. 

The  provincial  act  incorporating  the  old  provincial  agriculture  and  arts  boards  in 
Toronto  and  the  county  and  township  agricultural  associations  autli(  irized  these  pro- 
vincial and  local  liodies  to  do  all  the  work  that  is  now  attempted  by  our  present 
associations.  These  bodies,  however,  failed  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  them.  It 
became  necessary  to  subdivide  and  specialize  the  work,  and  hence  arose  the  various 
other  associations  that  I  have  mentioned,  each  organized  for  a  specific  purpose. 

OBJECTS  OF  CANADIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what,  in  the  mind  of  the  founders,  was  the  object  of 
these  agricultural  associations  as  set  forth  by  the  act  which  brought  them  into 
existence: 

(1)  Importing  and  otherwise  procuring  seeds,  plants,  and  animals  of  new  and 
valuable  kinds. 

(2)  Offering  prizes  for  essays  on  questions  of  scicntitic  iiiquii-y  relating  to  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  manufacture,  and  the  useful  arts. 

(3)  Carrying  on  experiments  in  the  growing  of  crops,  the  feeding  of  stock,  or 
other  branch  of  agriculture;  or  testing  any  system  of  farming  through  arrangements 
with  one  or  more  of  the  farmers  of  the  municipality  in  w  hich  the  society  is  organized. 

(4)  Awarding  premiums  for  excellence  in  the  raising  or  introduction  of  stock;  for 
the  invention  or  improvement  of  agricultural  or  horticultural  implements  and  machin- 
ery; for  the  production  of  grain  and  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  plants,  flowers,  and 
fruits,  and  generally  for  excellence  in  any  agricultural  or  horticultural  production  or 
operation,  article  of  manufacture,  or  work  of  art. 

We  will  take  these  clauses  up  one  by  one. 

Clause  1:  Importing  and  otJierinne  procuring  seech,  plants,  and  aiiimah  of  new  and 

valimhle  kinds. 

This  work  has  received  little  or  no  attention  in  Ontario  and  westward,  but  societies 
in  the  eastern  provinces  have  purchased  male  animals  for  use  of  their  members. 
This  is  an  excellent  work  and  has  given  first-rate  results  in  Great  Britain,  especially 
in  Ireland;  but  in  order  to  procure  desirable  results  the  members  of  the  association 
should  determine  what  breed,  whether  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine,  is  best  suited 
to  the  district,  and  then  males  should  be  bought  of  that  breed  only,  year  after  year. 
For  instance,  the  society  should  not  buy  a  Shortboi  n  bull  one  year,  an  Ayrshire  bull 
the  next,  a  Jersey  bull  the  third,  and  so  on;  but,  if  they  determine  that  Shorthorns 
are  best  suited  to  their  district  and  the  needs  of  their  people,  they  should  commence 
by  buying  a  Shorthorn  bull  and  continue  to  buy  Shorthorn  bulls  year  after  year 
and  no  others.  It  is  hy  following  out  this  course  that  Bi-itain  has  become  famous  as 
the  home  of  the  best  herds  in  the  world. 

Continuance  in  one  line  of  breeding  is  the  only  method  that  can  make  a  district 
successful  in  stock  breeding.    The  society  or  the  farmer  who  mixes  the  various 
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breeds,  whether  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine,  wiU  never  own  a  good  herd  and 
will  never  produce  animals  of  individual  excellence  except  by  accident. 

These  smaller  associations  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  provincial  live- 
stock associations.  The  only  part  that  the  farmers'  institute  system  should  take  in 
this  work  is  to  assist  the  live  stock  associations  to  hold  educational  meetings.  Here 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  the  work  of  the  farmers'  institutes  should  in  no  case  be 
commercial,  but  should  in  all  cases  be  educational.  This  is  why  the  farmers'  insti- 
tute is  destined  to  outlive  the  farmers'  clubs,  which  are  local  in  their  work  and  scope 
and  frequently  formed  for  the  main  purpose  of  forwarding  commercial  interests.  Ag 
soon  as  the  specific  work  for  which  they  are  formed  is  completed  they  will  cease  to 
exist.  This  has  lieen  the  history  of  all  clubs  formed  mainly  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  history  of  even  the  "Grange"  and  the  Patrons  of  Industry  proves  the  soundness 
of  this  statement. 

Clause  2:  Offering -prizefi  for  essays  on  questions  of  scientific  inquiri/  relating  to  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  manufacture,  and  the  useful  arts. 

I  do  not  know  of  more  than  one  or  two  agricultural  associations  in  Canada  that 
have  followed  this  plan.  The  old  agriculture  and  arts  board  at  Toronto  did  so  for  a 
number  of  years  and  gathered  together  a  great  deal  of  useful  information.  The 
reports  of  that  body  were  much  sought  after  by  farmers,  American  as  well  as 
Canadian;  but  when  the  T)oard  went  out  of  existence  that  work  ceased.  By  combin- 
ing the  farmers'  institute  work  with  the  agricultural  associations'  work,  as  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  Canada,  we  hope  that  this  work  will  again  be  taken  up.  There  are 
in  every  district  a  number  of  clever  men  who  take  an  interest  in  agriculture,  though 
they  may  not  be  agriculturists  themselves,  but  are  scientific  men  who  at  present  pay 
very  little  attention  to  the  work  of  the  agricultural  associations.  By  taking  up  the 
work  outlined  in  clause  2  -we  should  arouse  the  interest  of  these  men  and  promote 
a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  which  always  makes  for  progress. 

This  portion  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural  associations  properly  belongs  to  the 
farmers'  institutes  and  should  l)e  controlled  by  the  superintendent  of  farmers'  insti- 
tutes. The  essays,  as  Avell  as  the  complete  reports  of  each  association,  should  be 
sent  to  the  superintendent,  who  should  compile,  edit,  and  issue  an  annual  report 
containing  all  that  is  useful  and  educational  in  the  reports  submitted  to  him. 

Cl.\use  3:  Carrying  on  experiments  in  the  groiving  of  cro2ys,  the  feeding  of  stock,  or  other 
hravch  of  agriculture;  or  testing  any  system  of  farming  through  arrangements  with  one 
or  more  of  the  farmers  of  the  inuni.ci2>aliiy  in  which  the  society  is  organized. 

This  is  patterned  after  the  work  conducted  by  the  county  councils  of  Great  Britain, 
where  it  has  been  carried  on  with  excellent  results.  We  know  that  our  experiment 
stations  have  done  valuable  work,  and  that  for  many  kinds  of  experimental  and 
scientific  research  they  are  indispensable;  l)ut  ours  is  a  large  country  with  widely- 
varying  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  Experience  has  shown  that  varieties  of  grain 
and  systems  of  agriculture  that  are  well  adapted  to  one  di.strict  may  be  quite  uusuited 
to  another  that  is  perhaps  not  very  far  distant.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  in  the 
public  interest  smaller  stations  should  be  planted  here  and  there  throughout  the 
country  so  that  special  work  may  be  done  for  each  district. 

Last  year  ^ve  introduced  this  feature  on  the  grounds  of  the  association  at  Whitby 
with  very  gratifying  success. 

The  plats  occupied  an  area  20  rods  long  and  about  10  rods  wide.  There  was  a 
path  down  each  side  and  a  broad  path  down  the  center.  We  made  arrangements  to 
have  a  wire  fence  put  around  the  plats.  This  is  most  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
them,  but  all  associations  can  do  this  very  easily,  because  the  wire-fence  men  are 
always  anxious  to  exhibit  their  fences,  and  we  let  them  do  so  in  this  way.    We  had 
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ptrong  iron  gates  put  at  each  end.  These  platw  were  left  to  the  care  of  a  niarket  gar- 
dener in  the  district,  who  did  the  work  exceedingly  well. 

The  value  of  these  plats  was  that  the  farmers  could  see  and  cumpare  varieties.  It 
was  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  exhibition  and  cost  the  association  le.ss  than 
.filSO.  As  an  attraction  it  was  cheap,  and  as  a  means  of  t'ducation  it  was  the  best  yet 
introduced  into  South  Ontario.  In  corn,  grass,  and  clover  growing  valuable  lessons 
were  taught.  Some  varieties  proved  much  more  valuable  to  the  district  than  others. 
Some  of  these  were  seen  for  the  first  time  by  many  of  the  farmers. 

Similar  work  is  beiug  done  by  the  agricultural  sotaeties  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories in  cooperation  with  the  territorial  department  of  agriculture.  A  committee 
of  the  directors  of  each  society  is  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  work,  and  they 
arrange  with  one  or  two  relial)le  farmers  in  the  distriitt  to  carry  on  the  experiments 
according  to  the  instructions  furnished  by  the  department.  Valuable  work  is  being 
done  in  testing  the  cajjabilities  of  each  district  and  the  varieties  best  suited  to  each 
locality. 

Clai"sk4:  Aivnrdiiig  of  jiremiunix  for  excellence  in  the  raising  or  introduction  of  xlocl,- 
for  the  inrentioii  or  iiirprorernent  of  agricultural  or  horticultural  impleruentH  and 
machinery;  for  tin'  jiroduction  of  grain  and  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  plants,  flou'ers, 
and  fruits;  and  generally  for  excellence  in  any  agrimJlimil  or  horticultural  production 
or  operation,  article  of  mani  factnre,  or  vork  of  art. 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  law  the  agricultural  associations  cany  out.  This  work 
is  useful;  it  lias  done  good  in  the  j)ast;  it  has  stimulated  many  to  greater  effort;  but 
much  better  work  yet  might  be  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  a  more  uniforui 
system  of  expert  judging. 

The  value  of  competitive  exhibitions  depends  on  the  judges.  The  emjiloymeu!.  uf 
incompetent  judges  is  a  great  injustice  to  exhibitors.  It  is  a  serious  matter  for  the 
farmers  to  spend  money,  time,  and  feed  in  fitting  a  stud,  herd,  or  flock,  and  at  the 
end  of  six  or  eight  months  have  the  prizes  placed  by  a  novice  or,  worse  still,  by  a 
knave  that  some  crafty  competitor  has  had  a])pointed.  At  the  smaller  shows  the 
novice  is  frequently  appointed;  at  the  larger  shows  the  knave  too  often  appears. 

Prf)iiting  by  the  experience  of  ^Ir.  C.  W.  Peterscm,  deputy  connnissioner  of  agri- 
culture for  the  Northwest  Territories,  this  department  undertook  iii  1901  to  inaugurate 
an  improvement  in  the  method  of  conducting  county  and  township  fairs  by  sending 
expert  judges  for  the  live-stock  classes,  who  explained  to  the  spectators  their  reasons 
for  placing  the  awards  as  they  did.  In  this  way  the  judging  is  made  an  educational 
feature  instead  of  1)eing  merely  an  allotment  of  premiums  by  men  that  are  too  often 
incompetent  or  are  biased  iu  their  judgment.  The  fairs  were  arranged  in  circuits 
so  that  the  judges  were  able  to  get  from  one  to  another  with  as  little  expenditure  as 
possible  of  time  and  money.  This  new  plan  proved  sn  euiinently  satisfactory  at  the 
county  fairs  in  the  Ottawa  Valley,  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  in  British 
Columlna  that  a  great  extension  of  the  movement  has  taken  place,  imd  during  lVtO'2 
judges  were  sent  by  the  department  to  a  number  of  leading  fairs  in  Quebec,  the 
ISIaritime  Provinces,  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  to  practically  all  the  fairs  in 
British  Columbia.  The  Ontario  agricultural  societies  have  been  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  superintendent,  who  last  fall  arranged  nearly  sixty  fairs  in  convenient 
circuits,  sent  them  exfjert  judges,  and  assisted  the  directors  in  drafting  up-to-ilate 
prize  lists.  If  this  j)lan  lie  ail(>ptc(l  one  or  more  judges  should  be  sent  to  each  divi- 
sion to  judge  hor.ses,  one  or  in(jre  tn  judge  beef  cattle  and  sheep,  one  or  more  to  judge 
dairy  cattle  and  ]iigs,  one  to  judge  poultry,  and  one  to  judge  fruit,  roots,  and  vege- 
tables. In  each  class  a  good  local  man  should  be  added.  This  local  man  would  in 
this  way  lie  trained  for  the  work  and  a  larger  supply  of  competent  men  Avould  soon 
be  available. 
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As  far  as  possible  the  counties  whose  products  are  alike  should  be  grouped  together; 
men  best  titted  to  judge  in  a  division  can  then  be  chosen.  Choose  a  trained  man  for 
this  work  and  ask  the  local  agricultural  association  to  select  a  suitable  local  man  to 
act  with  him.  The  work  of  each  judge  should  be  carefully  and  impartially  reported 
to  the  superintendent  by  the  officers  of  each  association,  on  lilanks  provided  for  the 
purpose,  within  ten  days  of  the  close  of  each  exhibition.  These  reports  should  be 
strictly  confidential,  and  in  this  way  the  work  of  each  judge  can  be  closely  followed. 
Suitable  men  can  be  continued  year  by  year;  unsuitable  or  dishonest  men  can  be  at 
once  detected.  These  judges  can  be  employed  for  several  months  each  year  and 
property  paid  for  their  services,  as  institute  lecturers  are  now.  The  local  govern- 
ments are  taking  up  this  work,  and  I  notice  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  this 
year  voted  $3,000  to  pay  judges.  Heretofore  we  have  sent  these  men  out  to  the 
various  provinces  as  an  experiment,  and  they  were  jDaid  out  of  the  funds  granted  my 
division.  But  now  that  the  demands  are  so  great  some  plan  must  be  evolved  whereby 
the  local  people  will  bear  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  this  work.  Under  the  old 
system  of  judging,  the  awarding  of  prizes  for  fancy  points  prevailed  to  a  very  large 
extent.  For  instance,  in  the  Jersey  class,  if  a  cow  had  a  black  nose,  tongue,  and 
switch,  and  was  of  solid  color,  she  stood  a  good  chance  to  win  in  many  rings.  If 
she  had  these  points  a  great  many  judges  forgot  that  a  dairy  cow  needed  to  have  an 
udder.  The  Jerseys  have  been  very  much  injured  in  this  manner.  Judges  have 
been  awarding  prizes  to  Ayrshire  cattle  with  horns  that  must  be  curved  just  so,  the 
udder  must  be  square  and  have  a  flat  sole,  as  they  say;  but  that  gives  a  very  short 
teat.  The  result  has  been  that  the  Ayrshire  cattle  have  been  driven  out  of  many 
herds  in  Ontario  simply  because  this  system  has  been  followed  and  prizes  given  to 
Ayrshire  cows  that  were  of  a  certain  type,  whether  they  w-ere  suitable  dairy  cows  or 
not.  This  is  entirely  MTong  and  must  be  overcome,  or  the  million  dollars  annually 
spent  by  our  agricultural  associations  will  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  agricul- 
tural industry. 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Dominion  and  Ontario  departments  of  agriculture  to 
hold  at  given  periods  and  places  in  Canada  short  courses,  where  men,  already  good 
judges,  may  attend  for  a  few  weeks  once  or  twice  a  year  and  hear  lectures  and  be 
given  instruction  in  judging  by  the  best  known  live-stock  experts  in  each  separate 
class  or  breed  of  stock.  Six  of  these  courses  have  been  held  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  with  the  most  gratifying  success,  and  two  courses  in  Manitoba.  Each 
person  regularly  employed  as  a  judge  nuist  attend  at  least  one  of  these  courses  each 
year.  At  an  early  date  an  authorized  standard  of  excellence  for  each  breed  of  live 
stock  will  be  i.ssued.  All  awards  should  be  based  on  this  standard;  as  it  is  now, 
each  judge  places  prizes  according  to  his  own  ideas  only.  The  standard  of  excellence 
when  completed  will  have  the  approval  of  the  board  of  directors  and  membership  of 
the  societies  representing  each  of  the  respective  breeds.  As  necessity  demands,  each 
association  can  amend  or  alter  the  standard  for  the  breed  that  it  represents.  This 
plan  will  effect  a  great  improvement  both  in  judging  and  in  the  quality  of  the  live 
stock  found  throughout  Canada. 

It  is  said  that  a  great  many  people  go  to  the  exhibitions  to  be  amused.  I  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  many  of  the  so-called  amusements  that  have  been 
introduced  at  county  fairs  have  never  paid  the  associations  and  have  proved  an  injury 
to  tlie  people. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  WITH  US. 

We  have  the  people  with  us  in  these  new  movements.  Public  opinion,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  across  the  line,  is  becoming  aroused  to  the  need  of  reform.  We 
began  introducing  this  system  of  expert  judging  into  the  Northwest  a  short  time  ago, 
and  last  year  every  fair  but  one  in  the  Territories  asked  for  and  received  the  services 
of  expert  judges.  This  is  the  second  year  for  the  new  system  in  British  Columbia 
and  equal  progress  is  being  made  there. 
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INTERESTING  THE  SCHdOI.  CHILDKEN. 

There  is  another  j-oint  that  we  must  not  f)verlook;  that  is  tlie  necessity  of  interesting 
the  school  chilchvn  in  our  fair  system.  For  tiiis  ivason  we  have  made  what  is  really 
the  first  in-actical  step  toward  the  introduction  of  nature  study  into  our  public  schools 
by  offering  at  several  fairs  prizes  for  school  children's  exhibits.  If  we  are  to  lieep 
the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  we  must  get  them  to  take  an  interest  and  a  pride  in 
their  profession  so  that  the  glitter  of  rWy  life  will  have  little  attraction  for  them. 
Such  prizes  as  those  offered  at  the  Whitby  fair  will  lead  the  children  to  begin  the 
fascinating  study  of  the  elements  of  general  agriculture,  economic  botany,  and  ento- 
mology, etc.  So  heartily  have  the  children  taken  up  this  work  that  already  their 
parents  are  declaring  that  the  youngsters  know  more  about  the  wonders  of  nature 
than  they  themselves  have  learned  in  a  lifetime. 

But,  it  may  l)e  said,  what  has  this  to  do  with  farmers'  institute  work?  Everything. 
Farmers'  institute  work  should  be  conducted  along  educational  lines  only.  Informa- 
tion may  be  imparted  by  demonstrations,  illustrations,  or  addresses;  but  teaching  by 
illustrations  ami  demonstrations  will  do  far  more  for  the  agricultural  class  than  ever 
can  be  accomplished  by  addresses  alone.  I  believe  all  the  educational  work  under- 
taken by  the  various  associations  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  address 
should  be  controlled  by  the  superintendent  (if  farmers'  institutes.  There  should  be 
one  man  appointed  in  each  province  who  shall  be  superintendent  of  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, agricultural  associations,  and  all  kindred  bodies.  He  should  divide  his  work 
into  divisions,  having  under  him  a  chief  clerk  in  each  flivision,  who  should  act  as 
secretary  and  director  in  said  division  imdcr  the  control  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
board.  These  various  secretaries,  or  chief  clerks,  with  the  superintendent  of  farmers' 
institutes,  should  formulate  a  programme  each  year  for  the  educational  work  to  l^e 
undertaken  under  the  ausjiices  of  each  of  the  assot'iations.  In  this  way  less  expense 
would  lie  incurreil  than  in  tlie  old  way,  and  more  benefit  would  be  derived  from  the 
money  expended.  I'nder  the  old  plan  each  of  the  associations  held  educational 
meetings  and  did  the  work  on  its  own  account.  Very  frequently  the  interests  of 
these  associations  would  clash  and  meetings  overlap  each  other,  and  in  this  way 
the  money  was  practically  wasted. 

By  placing  the  control  of  these  associations  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  whom  you 
may  call  an  agricultural  commissioner  for  the  jiroviiice  or  anything  else  you  please, 
so  long  as  the  wm  k  df  eiicli  of  these  associations  is  systematized  and  their  efforts  and 
money  wisely  directed  and  spent,  this  waste  time  may  be  avoided. 
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